






The Hereules Forging and Bending} 
Machine. 





The Hercules Iron Works of Chicago 
are building a new design of forging and | 
bending machine. It is designed more as 
a forging than a bending machine, al- 
though it will do all the bender’s work. It 
has an adjustable stroke, so that work re 
quiring a great pressure can be done and! 


tirely avoided. The strength of the bed 
and the changeable stroke admit of nearly 
all bending being done cold. 

The die plate for holding forms and dies 
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which a steam cylinder can be attached, 
so that the machine may be driven by 
steam direct if wanted. The manufactur- 
ers of these tools make six sizes of ma- 
chines, ranging in weight from 4000 to 
40,000 pounds if wanted. 
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A Big Sound Boat. 





Oa Tuesday the 18th inst., at the ship- 


building and Engine Works, Chester, Pa., 
the first section of keel was laid for a new 
steamer for the Old Colony Steamboat 
Company of New York, which is designed 
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sinkable. The motive power will be sup- 
plied by 8000 horse-power double inclined 
compound engines, working side wheels 
with feathering buckets, and the boat will 
be fitted with ten Scotch boilers and two 
smoke stacks. The speed expected to be 
obtained is 22 knots per hour. Accommo- 
dation is planned for about 1500 passen- 
gers in between 400 and 500 state rooms; 
while the freight carrying capacity will be 
1000 tons or more. The general design 
and arrangements are almost similar to 
those of the ‘‘ Puritan,” with the excep- 
tion of the saloon, which will be placed on 
the main deck aft, instead of below. The 
cost is calculated to reach the neighbor- 


the danger of breakage of gearing be en- yard of the Delaware River Iron Ship- 


has a depression or jaw into which the | to beat the record for size, speed and carry- | hood of $1,250,000; and it is stated that 
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THE HERCULES FORGING AND BENDING MACHINE. 


bottom of the die drops, and admits|ing powers of any vessel of her class at; the boat when completed will be far ahead 
of the use of a lighter die than was for-| present afloat. The new vessel is to sup-| of any hitherto launched for similar serv- 
merly used, and is so arranged that one or | plement the company’s Sound fleet, which| ice. “Work will be pushed on as rapidly 
more forms or dies can be used at the | includes the fine well-known boats ‘‘ Puri-| as possible; all the resources of the ship- 
same time. The die is adjusted by a} tan,” ‘‘ Pilgrim” and ‘‘ Plymouth,” all of| yard being used to enable the vessel to 
double wedge block, drawn crosswise of | which were built at the Delaware River | take the water by next July, if possible. 
the machine at the back of the die plate. | Shipyard, and are splendid specimens | = 

It will resist heavy strain without injury | of maritime architecture. 

to the screws supporting the die. Upon The following are the principal dimen- | Pintsch Gas Lighting. 
the back of the machine and acting onthe} sions of the ship in question: Length, | 
main gear is a pawl that allows the ma_ | over all, 440 feet (or 20 feet more than the| Prof. J. E. Denton of Stevens Institute 
chine being stopped at its extreme back- | ‘ Puritan,” at present the longest similar| of Technology has been making thorough 
ward stroke. This will prevent a dropping | vessel); length on water-line 424 feet;| experiments testing the candle-power of 
down of the cranks to the bottom quarter! depth of hull, 20 feet 6 inches; depth| Pintsch gas and oil lamps. The substance 
and the throwing forward of the head on | from top of dome, 58 feet; beam, over| of the report shows that Pintsch gas is 
the slides after the clutch has been thrown | hull, 52 feet; beam, over barge, 92 feet. | capable of affording an illumination of 40 
out. Attached to the main shaft near the| The vessel will be constructed entirely of | candle power, continuously, in an ordinary 
main gear, and not shown in the engrav-/|steel, and will be absolutely fire proof. | 4-flame lamp, without requiring anything 
ing, is an automatic stop, that can be ar- | She will have a double hull on the bracket | more than the ordinary attention to lamps 
ranged to stop the machine at any point. | system, divided into 58 water-tight com | by railroad employees; whereas the latest 
At the back of the bed is a flat plate to! partments, which will render her non-| improved argand burners with oil cannot 
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be made to give more than 16 candles per 
burner, and with the best form of flat 
flame, double wick lamps, not more than 
8 candles per burner. This shows an 
average of 24 to 5 times more illumination 
by the gas than by the oil, and the tests 
further show that the heat generated from 
the oil is 50 per cent. greater than that 
from the Pintsch gas. 
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The American Tin Plate Company 


of Elwood is the most recent complete 
tin-plate plant erected in this country. 
It is characterized ss complete because it 
embraces the manufacture of black plates 
as well as the tinning process. There are 
four trains of rolls now in use, rolling 
steel tin- plate bars into sheets for tinning. 
The engine and other appliances, how 
ever, have been built to operate six trains, 
and the company intend to add the other 
two trains atan early day. The cold-roll- 
ing mills for cold rolling the sheets have 
been built in the same way, with a view to 
extension. The tinning house contains ten 
stacks, but not all of them are yet occu- 
pied by pots. The company are introduc- 
ing the most improved machinery for tin- 
ning, and have therefore been in no hurry 
to fill up their plant with old-fashioned 
appliances which they may soon be called 
upon to discard. A Thomas & White 
tinning machine has just been installed, 
from which very rapid work is expected. 
Several of Norton’s new automatic tinning 
machines have been ordered, but they 
have not yet been received from the man 
ufacturer in Chicago. Within a very 
short time the output of the works is ex- 
pected to be from 2500 to 2750 boxes 
weekly. The product of the plant is al- 
ready under contract for the rest of this 
year. The works occupy a most delight- 
ful location on high ground, with a 
stream flowing along the border of the 
property, affording excellent drainage. It 
is an attractive place for the employees, to 
whom pleasant surroundings are as desir- 
able as remunerative employment. A. L. 
Conger is president; John F. Hazen, vice- 
president; W. B. Leeds, treasurer, and C. 
S. Tarlton, secretary, 


The Midland Stee] Company 


of Muncie have just completed their works 
for the manufacture of light steel sheets. 
They have four 25-inch trains of rolls, 
which are run by a Corliss engine, 34 x 60 
inch, double geared, and located in the 
center. Nine heating furnaces are used in 
connection with these rolls, all of them 
arranged along one side of the mill in line 
with the rolls. This part of the plant is 
now actively at work, with orders booked 
for the entire output for the next six or 
eight weeks. The company have under 
construction an open hearth steel works 
and a universal mill, which will be used 
for blooming ingots. The open-hearth 
works will contain two 25-ton furnaces, 
with room for a third, which will be added 
when needed. The universal mill is placed 
between the steel works and the sheet 
mill, and will have 24-inch rolls, with 
tables, designed by President Beatty. The 
construction of the steel works is being 
actively pushed, and they will be in op- 
eration early in November. The entire 
works are new in every respect, thoroughly 
modern machinery has been secured for 
every department, the buildings are of a 
most substantial character, and the build 
ers regard the plant as a model of its kind, 
No provision has been made for the manu- 
facture of iron. The product will be ex- 
clusively of steel. 
are completed the output will comprise 
high-grade, open hearth steel sheets, uni 
ersal plates, tin-plate bars, billets and 





sheets for tinning. R. J. Beatty, formerly 
with the W. Dewecs Wood Company, is 
president, John A. McVoy of Chicago is 
vice-president, James Collord of Pitts- 
burgh is treasurer, George Abel is secre 
tary and John Darrall is manager of the 
finishing mill. Immediately adjoining the 
Midland works is the 


John MeVoy Galvanizing Works, 


which have been removed to Muncie from 
East Chicago. The sharp competition in 
the galvanized iron trade has made it 
necessary for manufacturers to get as close 
to their raw material as possible, and 
these works are now by the side of a 
sheet mill from which they will obtain 
most of the sheets needed to supply their 
requirements. The capacity of the new 
plant is double that of the old works at 
East Chicago. The Davies automatic gal- 
vanizing process will be used. 


The indiana Iron Company 


of Muncie have a 
ing mill, composed 
equipment formerly in use at Lancas 
ter, Ohio. They have 24 puddling 
furnaces, 5 heating furnaces and 3 
trains of rolls—18, 16 and 10 inch. The 
works are running full time and turning 
out an excellent quality of bar and guide 
iron. Three fire brick and iron buildings 
are in course of erection in connection 
with the rolling-mill plant, in which will 
be installed the machinery of the works 
hitherto known as the Toledo Bolt and 
Nut Works of Toledo, Ohio, now owned 
by the Indiana Iron Company. George 
O. Cromwell is general manager. 


very good roll- 
principally of the 


The Muncie Nail Company 


of Muncie have as yet taken no steps to 
rebuild their cut-nail factory, which was 
recently burned. For the present no de- 
cision has been made on tbis point, as 
there are important questions to be de 
termined first. In the meantime the com- 
pany are exclusively manufacturing muck 
bar, their puddling furnaces and muck 
mill having been saved. They are turn- 
ing out 50 tons daily, for which they find 
a ready sale. 


The White River Iron Company 


of Muncie havea rolling mill containing 
two heating furnaces and two trains of 
rolls, 8 and 9 inch, removed this year 
from Anderson, where the plant had been 
in operation but a short time. They man- 
ufacture bar iron. 


The City Enterprise Company 


of Muncie have been remarkably success- 
ful this year in bringing new enterprises 
to the city. The members of this com- 
pany are business men of Muncie, who 
have contributed $200,000 for this pur- 
pose. Their affairs are managed by a board 
of directors, who carefully investigate 
all candidates for their favor, and, if ap- 
proved, they then turn them over for ad 
ditional investigation by an advisory 
committee, composed of the presidents of 
the local banks and other prominent busi 
ness men. If their report is favorable, 
steps are taken to induce the parties to 
locate in Muncie. Owners of land are 
communicated with, citizens are asked to 
subscribe for stock, and in some cases a 
cash bonus is advanced from the fund. A 
large number of important factories have 
already been secured, and only $50,000 has 
so far been expended from the company’s 
funds. One of the largest enterprises thus 


obtained is the 


After the steel works | 


Whitely Harvesting Machine Com- 


pany, 
whose works are now being removed to 
Muncie from Springfield, Ohio. William 
N. Whitely, the head of this establishment, 


has 350 patents on improvements in har- > 
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vesting machinery and now has 52 appli- 
cations pending in the Patent Office, cov- 
ering the new ideas in machines to be 
made in Muncie. The construction of 
this factory is after a peculiar and pet plan 
of Mr. Whitely’s, adopted as the most 
practical factory building for the purpose 
after his years of experience. Every build- 
ing will be one story and of uniform width 
—40 feet. Every floor will be on an exact 
level; trucks loaded with tons of material 
can be moved on train tracks over the 
whole plant by one man with little effort. 
There will be no expensive elevators, but 
every floor will be on an exact level with 
the car floor as it stands on the track to 
load or unload. The main building wil} 
be 40 x 600 feet, from which two wings 
40 x 600 feet will extend. From each of 
these wings five small wings 40 x 200 feet 
will be built, making a total floor space 
of over 152,000 feet. The roofs of the 
shops will be high, supported by single 
trusses with no supporting posts. The 
windows will be large and more than 
1200 of them, The whole building, it is 
claimed, will be the best lighted, best 
heated and best ventilated, most comfort- 
able for the men and most economical for 
the proprietors of any similar plant in the 
world. Mr. Whitely hopes to be able to 
employ 500 men within four or five 
months, and to reach 1000 by the harvest 
of 1898. This force will be increased to 
2000 men when the whole plant is com- 
pleted, 

Mr. Whitely has built three large shops 
in Springtieid, and has built and operated 
large works in Lancaster, Pa., in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, in Maryland, in Missouri, in Wis- 
consin, and two immense establishments 
in Canada, and now he says he has come 
to the gas fields of Indiana for the crown- 
ing, supreme effort of his life. He will 
manufacture binders, mowers, hay rakes, 
hay tedders, corn harvesters and lawn 
mowers. Several other large Springfield 
industries are reported to be arranging to 
locate at Muncie. 


Other Muncie Factories 


are the Muncie Wheel Company, manu- 
facturing carriage wheels; Common Sense 
Engine Company, agricultural implements ; 
Muncie Rivet and Tack Company, rivets, 
tacks, &:.; Ohio Wagon Works, wagons, 
ambulances, &c.; Boyer & Kandel Car- 
riage Company, carriages. 


The Akron Steam Forge Company 


of Akron, Ohio, have just completed nego- 
tions for a location at Muncie, avd expect 
to have their works in operation there by 
January. They will manufacture car axles 
and heavy iron and steel forgings. 


The Bonney Rapid Vise Company 


of Marion occupy a brick two-story struct. 
ure, equipped with planers, lathes, drills, 
milling machines, jigs, &c., for the manu- 
facture of vises and other specialties. 
They make 33 different styles of vises, 
their leading product being the Bonney 
rapid vise. Steel bars are used only in 
these vises, most of the bars being cold- 
rolled steel. Their pipe vises have proved 
very popular, and are now in use in many 
of the best machine shops in the country. 
A very neut arrangement has been devised 
for holding brass jaws in the rapid vise. 
Two holes are drilled in the stems of each 
jaw just below the shoulder, A brass plate 
with two prongs extending below it at 
right angles is then slipped on each of the 
vise jaws, and the prongs entering the 
holes securely hold the brass plates in 
position, so that they cannot fall out when 
the jaws are being moved forward and 
backward. A lathe dog is manufactured 
which holds round work on a lathe by 
means of a screw easily adjusted by hand. 
A new cheap lathe will soon be brought 
out. The bed plate and head and tail 
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the vises made by this company are inter- 
changeable. A neat 20-page catalogue is 
published, giving cuts and descriptions of 
the company’s products. 


The Westerman Natural Gas Iron 
Company 


of Marion manufacture bar iron exclu- 
sively from scrap. They have four heat- 
ing furnaces and two trains of rolls. 
Carefully selected scrap is used, and it is 
cleaned in tumbling barrels before being 
piled, so as to divest it of all dirt. Toes 
and calks are cut from old horseshoes to 
avoid any admixture of steel. The iron 
turned out after such careful preparation 
is of high grade, and is used for bridge 
work, screws, rivets, staybolts, horse- 
shoe bars, &c. The demand for the com- 
pany’s product has latterly been so heavy 
that the mill is now running double turn. 
George Westerman is president and super- 
intendent, and 8. N. Gallup is secretary 
and treasurer. 


The Sweet & Clark Company 


of Marion make malleable castings, curry 
combs and saddlery hardware specialties. 
Their malleable castings are furnished to 
car builders, agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers and other large consumers. 
The buildings now in use cover some 4 
acres. There are eight structures in all, 
built of brick and very substantial. The 
company claim to be the only concern in 
the country running malleable works ex- 
clusively with gas. They use no coke or 
coal in any part of the plant except in a 
small cupola used for making pots for 
annealing. The air furnace operated by 
gas was designed and patented by the 
superintendent of the works. The pres- 
ent capacity of the plant is 350 tons of 
castings per month. The works have 
been running up to their full capacity for 
the whole year, and the enlargement of the 
plant is contemplated in the near future, 
as the demand seems destined to increase 
rather than to decline. Wm. M. Peck- 
ham is president and Charles J. Clark 
treasurer. 


The Columbia Zinc Works 


have just been started at Marion. The 
plant is of d new type in many respects, 
embodying improvements introduced by 
the superintendent, Wm. F. Oe¢esterle, 
formerly of Rich Hill, Mo. The roasting 
of the ore is done in revolving cylinders. 
The heating of the retorts is part Belgian 
and part Siemens. The smelter contains 
800 retorts, arranged in two tiers, with 
gas heating apparatus in the center. 
They are divided into six sections. The 
charge in each case is 50 pounds of cal- 
cined ore and coke. Ore is brought from 
Missouri. Only refined spelter is made, 
and the daily capacity of the works is 
8tons. James La Tourette is sole propri- 
etor. 


The Marion Handle Works 


of Marion manufacture all kinds of D 
handles. Their business has increased 
largely since the works were started, but 
they now manufacture, as another line, 
boxes for packing glass. The location of 
numerous glass factories in the vicinity 
has developed a heavy demand for such 
boxes. 


The Smith Mfg. Company 


stocks are cast in one piece. All parts of 
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steadily in operation. A reorganization is 
about to be perfected, when the manage- 
ment will be entirely changed. Gas 
mixers are now being manufactured as an 
additional line. The business of the past 
year has not been as heavy as it should 
have been, but a vigorous push for trade 
will be made after the reorganization. 


The Standard Hub and Block 
Company 


of Marion have just completed a very 
fine brick factory which is to be used in 
the manufacture of hub blocks by a newly 
patented process. The building 1s 125 
by 60 feet, with annexes for offices and 
other purposes. The process usel by this 
company takes the place of natural sea- 
soning, which requires from one to seven 
years. They turn out hub blocks in 24 
hours which have been pronounced by 
the trade to be thoroughly satisfactory. 
The process was first used some two years 
since in Philadelphia, so that the blocks 
have been well tried. By means of pow- 
erful machinery blocks 7 inches in diam- 
eter are reduced to 6 inches, thus 
hardening and solidifying the fiber. The 
company claim that hubs made by their 
process will not check, and the testi- 
monials they show from wheelmakers 
seem to thoroughly confirm their position. 
The new plant is being magnificently 
equipped with most expensive machinery. 
The company are a Pennsylvania organ- 
ization. M. H. Harrington of Phila- 
delphia is president; D. G. Evans, vice- 
president; Robert Boone, secretary and 
treasurer; H. L. Dubois, superintendent, 
and H. J. Scheid, assistant superin- 
tendent. 


Gas City, 


five miles east of Marion, is coming to the 
front as an industrial center. The Gas 
City Land Company control the project, 
and are offering inducements to manu- 
facturers to locate there. The town lies 
on the Panhandle Railroad, with the Big 
Four in easy reach and a belt railroad pro- 
jected to connect the two systems. The 
Gas City Land Company have issued a 
great deal of literature relative to the pros- 
pects of their industrial town scheme, 
giving the natural gas resources, advan- 
tages of the location for reaching the mar- 
kets of the country, proximity to needed 
raw materials, &c. Although the project 
was only started in March of the present 
year, nine factories have already been se- 
cured and more are making negotiations. 
These factories are principally glas+ works, 
but among them are the Morewood & Co. 
tin-plate works, which are projected on a 
scale of greater magnitude than any of the 
other establishments. 


E. Morewood & Co, 


propose to build at Gas City six 25-ton 
open-hearth steel furnaces, 20 trains of 
rolls and the requisite cold rolls and tin- 
ning stacks, besides machine shops for the 
manufacture of tin: plate machinery. They 
have already begun the foundations for 
the plant, and have ordered much of the 
machinery, some of which is now on the 
way. Their plans contemplate the ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000, and the erection 
of the largest tin plate works in the 
world. 
———_ 


The National Harrow Company, com- 


of Marion are manufacturers of glass oil} p-sed of 23 of the leading firms manufact- 


cans with tin jackets, under patents con- 
trolled by the company, and are building 
up a large trade. 


The Barton Bell Company 


of Marion are manufacturers of sleigh 
bells and small gongs. The company’s 
affairs have been managed by a receiver 
since August 17, but the works have been 





uring harrows in the United States and 
representing a capitalization of $500,000, 
held a two days’ meeting in Buffalo last 
week and elected these officers for the 
coming year: President, Charles H. Childs, 
Utica; vice-president, A.O Bennett, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; secretary, William Brinker- 
hoff, Auburn; treasurer, Edward Norris, 
Utica; attorney, C. H. Dernell, Syracuse, 





Captain Coe’s Address. 





The annual meeting of the United Forge 
Masters’ Association was held at the Im- 
perial Hotel, New York City, Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 12 and 13. All 
members were present. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year : 
L M. Coe of Cleveland, Ohio, president; 
W. 3S. Sizer of Buffalo, N. Y., vice-presi- 
dent; F. L. Alcott of Cleveland. Ohio, 
commissioner; Joseph Howard of Buffalo, 
N. Y., D. S. Bissell of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Jas. Johnston of Paterson, N. J., Execu- 
tive Committee. The usual routine busi- 
ness was transacted, and President Coe 
delivered the following address : 

No one can study with care the last 
census report of the United States without 
feeling genuine pride and gratification at 
the growing prosperity and encrmous 
wealth of our country. 

The development of commerce, the as- 
tonishing extension of our manufacturing 
interests placing us first in rank among the 
nations of the earth ; the splendid output 
of our gold, silver, copper and iron mines; 
the vast increase of agricultural products 
enabling us to supply at a moment’s notice 
the markets of the world—all excite our 
wonder and admiration. We have 44 
States owing allegiance to one common 
flag—a flag everywhere recognized as the 
symbol of a mighty nation—the home of 
65,000,000 of freemen, a land of liberty 
protected by law, the best product of 
modern Christian civilization. 

Among the great associations of the 
United States which have kept pace with 
the marvelous development of our land, 
we can point with pride to our own. 
There is no ocean, sea, lake or commercial 
river in the world where the products of 
our skill, capital and labor cannot be 
found. We no longer dread or care for 
foreign competition, the day for that has 
passed forever. Slowly, surely, patiently 
we have gone on step by step, fighting 
bravely unlimited foreign capital, experi- 
ence and the highest mechanical skill, until 
we have demonstrated that American enter- 
prise, American ingenuity, American per- 
sistance, American labor rules the world 
of manufactures, and to-day in our own 
field of industry we can challenge mankind 
to produce a successful rival. 

‘As we look back over the history of our 
organization, we are constrained to admit 
that its aims, objecis and dearest wishes 
have been largely gratified. Prosperity 
has welcomed its footsteps, union made for 
it power, dignity and force. Agreement 
has banished rivalry and strife, honorable 
competition, regulated by the laws of our 
own enacting, has elevated the standard of 
excellence in product and controlled a 
market at uniform prices that have proved 
remunerative and satisfactory in character. 
Weare justly proud of these results, and 
they demonstrate beyond question the 
wisdom, usefulness and value of our great 
association. 

It is true, and it is to be regretted, that 
our union does not comprise all the forges 
engaged in our industry; but is it not far 
wiser to try and induce them to join this 
body and unite their fortunes with us 
than for us to dissolve our organization 
and go back to the days of sharp competi- 
tion, cut prices, scramble for trade, some- 
times of inferior production ? From my 
point of view, any other than the first named 
will prove suicidal to our highest inter- 
ests. As I reflect upon the past and look 
forward confidently to the future, I can- 
not but congratulate each of you, as well 
as myself, upon the condition of this 
highly favored land. The march of the 
nation is forward and upward, and no 
tongue can foretell its future power and 
greatness. We are in the midst of a 
popular election and at this moment en- 
gaged in choosing the highest rulers of 
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the land; yet not a ripple disturbs the 
peace of the community, for law and order 
are our daily handmaids. 

It is my earnest bope that our descend- 
ants shall be as patriotic as their ances- 
tors; that they shall love, honor and rev- 
erence their country and its inhabitants, 
and that you, gentlemen, who have added 
so largely to its credit and honor may 
enjoy the fruits you have nobly earned, 
and that your last days mav be crowned 
with content, affection and the conscious- 
ness of duty well done; and when our 
brief voyage of life is over, may we all 
find a safe and pleasant harbor on the 
other side of the great river. 


—_— Sel — 


The Bridgman Ore-Sampling 
Machines. 


The correct sampling of ores is a sub 
ject of far greater importance than is usu 
ally conceded to it. So-called machine 
sampling may be accomplished in two 
radically different ways: 1, part of the 
stream of material is taken for the whole 
time; 2, the whole stream of material is 
taken for part of the time. Under the 
first case the stream, as it issues from the 
delivery spout of the crusher, is cut con- 
tinuously in any given proportion, such as 
one tenth, one-fourth or one half, by some 
fixed apparatus, which, as it contains no 
moving parts, is strictly speaking not a 
machine at all, but may be termed an ap 
pliance. The principle under which these 
appliances operate is now pretty generally 
conceded to be wrong, because of the 
practical impossibility of cutting such a 
stream continuously, in such a way as to 
obtain a proper proportion not only of the 
stream itself, but particularly of its 
‘*coarse”’ and ‘‘ fine” parts. 

In all sampling operations, whether by 
hand or machine, certain fundamental 
truths are recognized, the most important 
of which is doubtless the proposition that 
the more uniform the material sampled 
the truer will be the sample. Such uni 
formity may be natural or it may be pro 
duced by crushing and mixing. The finer 
the former and the more thorough the lat- 
ter, the better the 1esult. It is theoreti- 
cally correct to precede each quartering or 
cutting down by a crushing, coarse at first 
and finer with each succeeding cut. In 
practice, however, rarely more than two 
crushings are «employed, and these are 
moderately fine, no matter how many cuts 
may be made. Some works screen their 
material as it is crushed, returning the 
‘*coarse”’ until all has been reduced to a 
certain maximum size. This is notably 
true of hard iron ores. This practice is 
entirely wrong. The result of the screen- 
ing is a more or less decided separation of 
the material into its component parts, as, 
for instance, into quartz and iron oxide, 
thus giving, not the desired nor thorough 
mixture, but a practical undoing of the 
natural mixture already existing. Of 
course, remixing may be resorted to; but 
it would be preferable to crush the entire 
material once as fine as possible or as may 
be desirable, and then to sample it, per- 
mitting nothing to come between the 
crushing and the sampling. This latter 
point is always important, and hence 
sampling machines should be set di- 
rectly below the crushing plant, thus 
avoiding much unnecessary cleaning and 
risk of ‘‘ salting * subsequent samples. The 
assertion that very wet ores can only be 
sampled by hand is an error. Anything 
that can be crushed can be sampled by a 
suitable machine, and material that is too 
wet to crush cannot be properly sampled, 
even by hand. 

Up to the present time no machine has 
been introduced which does more than the 
first portion of the work of sampling. H. 
L. Bridgman of Blue Island, IIl., has de- 





signed a rotary machine which takes the 
whole stream for part of the time, and 
which, in a single passage of the material 
through it : 

1. Gives two or more absolutely inde- 
pendent samples (double samples). 

2. Cuts down (quarters) each of these 
samples a sufficient rumber of times to 
give the smallest final samples desirable 
without recrushing. 














Vig. 1.—The 


THE BRIDGMAN ORE-SAMPLING 


These two principal features are pos- 
sessed by no other machine of this class, 





ing 10 per cent. and over of moisture offers 
no difficulties; nor does the presence of 
strings, pieces of wood, and other extrane- 
ous substances affect the general result. 
The quickness with which the 
cumples are obtained makes it possible to 
use the machine samples for the determina- 
tion of the moisture, as well as of the 


metallic and other constituents, which is, 
of course, a decided advantage. ___ st 





A Machine. 


MACHINES. 


6. This quickness, moreover, makes it 
possible to sample all material as soon as 


and are supplemented by the following received, with the consequent avoidance 


hardly less important ones: 

3. It is adjustable to give different | 
sized samples, according to the grade and 
character of the material treated. The} 


| | of demurrage on cars, and other expensive 


and annoying delays. 
7. The machine gives good results under 
| any ordinary working conditions; it takes 


lower the grade, the more uniform the|its feed directly from crusher or rolls, 


character, and the finer the size of the 
material, the smaller the final sample may 
be. 

4. All the passages being large and 
straight, its capacity is very great (from 15 
to 25 tons an hour), and it will sample any 
material that can be fed to it. Ore carry- 


regularly or irregularly, fast or slow, as 
the case may be; it requires no attention, 
except for cleaning out and for the re- 
moval of samples, and, in fact, it transfers 
the important function of sampling from 
the domain of watchful care and discre- 
tjon to that of mere routine, Being per- 
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fectly impartial, and giving 
samples, it removes ground for disputes, 
and renders ‘‘salting” practically impos- 
sible. 

8. It requires less than one-tenth as 
much space as hand sampling, ard delivers 


way that it can be disposed of by elevator 
or similar means, requiring no hand labor. 


double | before crushing—these ores seldom requir-}to 1 


: 
|come of running the ore dry, as no men 


| are about who can be injuriously affected, 
| nor can the flying dust have any marked 
the discarded part of the sample in such a | effect on the sample, and certainly not on| 
|any subsequent samples. 


ing moisture determinations. Should such 
moistening be undesirable, little harm can 


Wet ores, of 
course, make little or no dust. 





Fig. 2.—Elevation of Sampling Machine. 


THE BRIDGMAN 


9. It is entirely self-contained, and very 
compact. 

10. It may be carefully and fully in- 
spected while at work, without the neces- 
sity for the near approach of any person, 
so that the most suspicious ore seller may 
easily assure himself of the fairness of the 
operation. 

11. It may be thoroughly cleaned by one 
man in 15 minutes or less, and, if desir- 
able, may be washed out with a water 
hose. 

12. It may be inclosed in a dust-case. 
This, however, is rarely necessary, as it is 
usually better slightly to moisten dry ores 


eee 


ORE-SAMPLING 


MACHINES. 


13. It is very inexpensive, both to oper- 
ate and to maintain, the total cost of 
|sampling with this machine being only 
| about one-tenth that of hand work. It is 
| provided everywhere with ball bearings 
and graphite bushings, which require 
practically no lubrication (with its accom- 
panying dirt and annoyance) and make it 
possible to run the machine with much 
less power than may be continuously ex- 
erted by one map. All parts exposed to 
wear are heavy, while ample provision 
is made for repairs, duplicate parts being 
readily obtainable. 

14. It is preferable to crush the material 


inch or less, but, if necessary, 
much coarser product may be run. ~~~ 

Fraser & Chalmers of Chicago build’a 
number of different sizes of machines of 
Mr. Bridgman’s design. Machine A may 
be chosen, as typical, to illustrate and de- 
scribe the construction and method of 
operation. This machine occupies a floor 
space of 3 x 4 feet, and has a total hight 
|Of 7 feet 6 inches. It is self-contained, 
requiring only to be bolted to the floor and 
to have feed, discharge and belt con- 
nections made. Fig. 1 shows the machine 
| as it is built, while Figs. 2 and 3 give the 
|diagraphic sections and details, some 
minor changes and omissions having been 
made for the sake of clearness. The ma- 


| chine consists essentially of three appor- 


tioners, I, II and III, all driven by the one 
pulley, X (usually tight and loose pulleys), 
and three stationary, concentric recepta- 
cles, Ri, R2 and H, soconstructed that any 
material falling into them will pass out 
through the spouts T; and T, into the 
sample buckets Z, and Z., or through the 
spout S, which discharges the rejected 





portion of the sample. Apportioners I 
and III revolve in the same direction, ap- 
portioner II in the opposite direction; I at 
about 5, II at about 15, and III at about 
45 revolutions a minute. That is to say, 
each apportioner moves actually three 
times as fast as the one above it, and in the 
contrary direction, or, relatively, four 
times as fast. By the use of this expedi- 
ent of contrary revolution the same rela- 
tive speeds are obtained as though, all re- 
volving in the same direction, the actual 
speeds were respectively 5, 25 and 125, 
at which latter speed centrifugal force 
would become very troublesome. 

The upper apportioner, I, consists of 
two concentric rings, divided by eight 
partitions into eight equal topless and bot- 
tomless compartments, L, from each one 
of which leads an adjustable spout, either 
as M1 or as M2, or as MD. Set in rota- 
tion, spout M1 would describe a certain 
circular path, 1 1; spout M2 a certain 
other path, 2 2, and spout MD a third 
path, W (see Fig. 3). 

The intermediate apportioner II is 
merely a conical funnel, having, besides 
the large outlet W, four vertical shoots, 
N, N, and N; Na, through its sloping sides, 
as shown in Fig. 3; each one of these 
shoots forms one eighth of the circular 
paths covered by the spouts M1 and M2, 
respectively. 

The lower apportioner III is of the same 
construction as II and bears the same rela- 
tion to it that II bears to I. 

The Bridgman sampler now at work in 
the Chicago Copper and Refining Com- 
pany at Blue Island, Ill., is placed di- 
rectly under the crusher. The samples 
are delivered into two bins on the lower 
floor and the ‘‘ discard” goes direct to an 
elevator. Forty thousand pounds have 
been put through this machine in one 
hour and a correct sample taken, and a 
building 16 feet square and two stories 
high is ample room for sampling this large 
amount. From the head of the elevator 
the ore can be run into bins or spouted di- 
rectly into cars for shipment, the only 
hand work required being to get the ore 
from the car to the crusher. 

All the ore passes through the sampler 
and duplicate samples are taken. This is 
an important feature, and one of the 
strongest safeguards against errors or 
fraud. The skill and faithfulness of the 
workmen are not factors in the correct- 
ness of the work, as the machine is auto- 
matic and must give a correct duplicate 
sample of every pound that is fed into it. 

The saving in the first cost of building 
will more than pay for the ‘‘sampler” 
where any considerable amount of work is 
to be done. With a proper arrangement of 
tracks to get the greatest economy in un- 
loading and loading cars, an actual cost of 
less than 25 cents per ton will give correct 
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duplicate samples of ore or matte, includ-} The machine samples of car 5416 


ing the whole expense of unloading and 
reloading the cars. At the Chicago Cop- 
per Refining Company’s works the ore is 
wheeled on scales in barrows, elevated to 
the crusher and fed in by hand, and the 
total cost of getting a correct duplicate 
sample is an average of only 24 cents per 
ton. From the records of regular work 
being done at the Chicago Copper Refin- 
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weighed 600-664 pounds and assayed as 
above. The whole was fed through the 
crusher by one man shoveling in six hours 
and was crushed to about #-inch size. To 
check on the machine samples the ‘‘ dis- 
card’ was run on to the lower floor and 
shoveled to the elevator by one man, cut- 
ting out ,', for each hand sample. Each 
hand sample weighed 4800 pounds, and 


Ty 


Fig. 3.—Plan of Apportioners. 


THE BRIDGMAN ORE- 


Ing Company's works we append the fol- 
lowing : 
Material— Copper Matte. 


Giving assays from hand samples sent in 
by the consignor, and from the Bridgman 
sampler, with a second hand sample of 
one car made as a check on the Bridgman 
sampler. 


SAMPLING MACHINES. 


| was cut down in two and a half hours by 
two men, four cuts to each, to 329-352 
| pounds, 


Hand sample. 
Per 





Oz. Au. 
ae 


Car 5,385.. 1) zu 
94,389 
Car 5,416 (2) v.20 


Averagt U.20 


cent. 
| Oz. Au Oz. Ag Cu. 
| a > ( (1) 0.25 6S.7 62.4 
| Car 5,416... 1 (2) 0.35 689 624 
| 
i - . » 
Average ‘ 0.25 68.8 62.4 
Their hand samp les. Contents of lot. 
%e r 
Oz. cent. Oz. Pounds 
Ag. Cu Au. Oz. Ag. Cu. 
6Y.7 62.3 
9,439 3,289.46 58,852 


69.7 62.4 | 


69.7 62.35 


Each car was sampled separately through the Bridgman sampler. 


Tap RK 2am G4 t , (I 25 
Car 5,385, 64,598 pounds ») 035 

a 
Average . O25 


. / , (1) 0.25 
1 pounds....,. (2) 0.25 


Car 5,416, 47.7$ 


Average _ ite tebe a 0.25 


69.6 63.4.1 « nox 


“0.2 62.4 (2-825 1,628.60 29,077 

69.9 62.4 

69.6 62.4) = ao» apn & = | 

a8 623 ¢ D974 1,666.71 26,798 
69.70 62.35 11.799 8,295.31 58,875 





The Rock Drill Applied to Opening 
the Tapping Hole of a Blast Fur- 
nace. * 





BY DAVID BAKER, SPARROW’S POINT, MD. 





Devices for saving labor in immediate 
connection with the operation of the iron 
blast furnace have received comparatively 
little attention. Machines for hoisting and 
blowing, always employed in some form, 
have been improved, but charging, tap 
ping, casting and handling the pig iron in 
the beds are still performed chiefly by 
manual labor. At almost all furnaces fill- 
ing is done with the handbarrow of 25 
years ago, and it is only recently that here 
and there chills have been employed in the 
cast house instead of the usual sand beds 
to lessen the lubor of handling the pig, as 
well as to secure its greater purity. 

The manual labor of opening and clos- 
ing the tapping hole has been, so far as I 
know, rather increased than diminished. 
The enlarged hearths and greater capacity 
of the modern furnace render it more 
difficult to ‘*keep the tap hole back,” as 
furnacemen say. In the old-fashioned 
smaller furnaces, the slacking of the blast 
pressure and the introduction of a single 
ball of clay, involving (for closed fronts) 
an average stoppage of not more than 
three minutes, sufficed for plugging the 
hole, and opening it was correspondingly 
easy. No care was taken in the selection 
of material for the purpose, ordinary brick 
clay being found sufficiently refractory. 
At present fire clay, mixed with graphite, 
is sometimes used, or the material of old 
black-lead crucibles is rammed in with 
balls of clay, and instead of one ball a 
wheelbarrow load is often required. In- 
deed, in ‘‘ putting in a new hole,” three 
or four barrows of clay balls, with a bar- 
row of fire brick, may be required. To 
make a large hearth safe against ‘‘ break 
outs,” the clay stopping should be ‘‘ kept 
back” 3 feet from the outside of the tap 
hole. 

To open at casting time one of these 
deeply and thoroughly stopped iron 
notches requires the labor of eight or ten 
men, drilling with a heavy bar for from 
ten to thirty minutes, sometimes even 60 
minutes, according to the condition of the 
furnace. This work is exhausting, and it 
is usual to call the men from the stock 
house to assist in opening the hole, as well 
as in special work in the cast house, while 
the iron isrunning. Probably the main rea- 
son for the general absence of attempts to 
diminish the manual labor at the tapping 
hole has been the presence of a large num- 
ber of ‘‘ fillers’ available at casting time for 
work before the furnace. But, on the 
other hand, this extra work imposed on 
the fillers has stood in the way of a reduc- 
tion of their number. 

At the blast furnaces of the Maryland 
Steel Company, the adoption of a new 
system of furnace charging rendered it 
practicable to reduce the labor required 
for filling; and the contemplated delivery 
of the molten iron direct to the Bessemer 
converter would reduce the labor needed 
in connection with casting. But to secure 
the full advantage of both these improve- 
ments, it was necessary to do away with 
the requirement of many workmen for 
hand drilling at the furnace front. This 
| consideration led to experiments with the 
percussion rock drill as a tap-hole opener. 
| The first trial was made in the autumn 
‘of 1890. The drill employed was the 





| Little Giant, No. 4, of the Rand Drill 
|Company, a somewhat heavier machine 
| than is usually adopted for work in rock. 
| It was mounted on the regular swivel base, 
|clamped to a horizontal bar, which was 
| swung from a column as a crane. The 
| * Read at the Schuylkill Valley meeting of 
'the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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difficulties with this mounting were the | steam to pass from the front end of the 


short feed, and the long time required to 
withdraw the bit, after the hole had been 
drilled. 

We modified this arrangement by increas 
ing the radius of the crane on which the 
drill was clamped, and by simplifying the 
fastening, so as to permit a quicker re 
moval. The result, however, wasstill un- 
satisfactory. We burned too many bits. 

The present method of mounting, de- 
scribed below, has been entirely successful. 
The feed is long enough to enable the bit 
to penetrate through the clay stopping in 
all cases; and the bit can be retired in 
stantly without danger to it. In case of a 
very ‘‘hard” hole, the withdrawal may 
be made frequently, and the bit may be 
cooled in water without greater loss of 
time than in hand drilling. 

The feeding is accomplished by a cylin- 
der*containing a piston and rod attached 


cylinder to the drilling machive. L isthe 
hollow piston rod connecting with the 
valve chest of the drill by means of a steel 
tee and pipe, 0. 

M is a friction clamp shown in detail in 
Fig. 2, which grips the piston rod and 
thus may be used to regulate feed. 

The macbine may be counterbalanced by 
weights so as to be easily pushed up by 
hand when not in use; or the chains may 
be attached to the piston of a hydraulic or 
steam cylinder. 

While in use the frame stands as shown 
in Fig. 1; A (an elevation), the angle de- 
pending on the condition of the hearth of 
the blast furnance. 

The operation of tap-hole drilling is as 
follows: When it is time to cast, the frame 
is lowered to the right position ; steam is 
admitted ; and the three-way cock is 
turned as shown in Fig. 3. The effective 





hole ; that is, more nearly a true circle. 
We have found that this tends to make 
the tapping hole stand longer against cut- 
ting out by the hot iron and cinder. 

2. The percussion drill itself is useful 
for other purposes. Even when the fur- 
pace is out of blast it can be mounted on 
a tripod and employed, to the saving of 
much time, in drilling the salamander. 

3. The most important saving, how- 
ever, is the labor before the furnace—the 
‘* helpers.” 

Since the adoption of the steam drill 
we have been able to save one man at 
each turn, or two men a day; and we ex- 
pect, as soon as the pig metal is all taken 
direct to the Bessemer converter, to make 
a greater saving than is apparent now. 





I a 


The once famous gossan lead of Vir- 


‘ginia is losing much of its glory. The 


A, 





MOUNTING OF ROCK 


to the drill where the usual feed screw is 
fastened. Toe piston rod is hollow, and 
serves both to feed or withdraw the drill 
and as a channel conveying steam to the 
operating cylinder. 

In Fig. 1, A is the section of a part of 
the hearth of the blast furnace; B the 
tap hole, and C a cross bar arranged with 
guides to slide on vertical bars attached to 
the columns E. F is the frame, consisting 
of two parallel angle bars attached to the 
horizontal cross bar C. @Q@ is the drilling 
machine, which travels in suitable guides 
bolted to the angle iron frame. H is the 
feed cylinder, made of wrought-iron pipe, 
bored out, or of brass pipe, which does 
not require boring. I is the supply pipe, 
which is connected with the pipe at the 
column by hos: or by wrought iron pipe 
provided with swivel joints. One branch 
of the supply pipe I connects with the 
front head of the cylinder at A; the other 
with the back at A’. In the branch hkud- 
ing to the back of the cylinder is placed 
a three-way cock, J. K is the piston of 
the feed cylinder, axially cored to allow 








| feed cylinder. 


DRILL FOR CPENING 


pressure in the rear of the piston being 
greater than that in the front, the drill is 
fed up to the work, but is prevented from 
going too far by the clamp M. A cock 
in the valve chest of the drill is now 
turned, and the drilling is begun. The 
feed may be controlled by the friction 
clamp. 

As soon as the melted iron is reached, 
the friction clamp is loosened and the 
three-way cock is turned into the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 4, thus allowing the 
steam to exhaust from the rear end of the 
This removes the bit from 
tap hole at once, and the tap hole being 
open, the machine is pushed up about 10 
feet out of the way. 

In practice we have found it nece:sary 
to put a spring in the rear end of the feed 
cylinder to take the shock from the head 
in case the piston should be allowed 
to go back so fast as to become uncon- 
trollable. 

The advantages of the power drill over 
the old hand drill are: 

1. It is much quicker and cuts a better 


BLAST-FURNACE TAPPING 





HOLE. 


ore shipped has been running so lean of 
late that one after the other of the Vir- 
ginia blast furnaces has thrown it out of 
its mixtures. On the other hand, Duck- 
town, Tenn., gossan is appearing in the 
stockhouses of Virginia furnaces. 





Last week 32 steel workers left Knox- 
ville, Tenn., for the Homestead Steel 
Works. They were all white men and 
claimed to be thorough workmen. They 
had gone South when the iron industry 
was on a boom in Alabama and Tennessee 
and had worked at Sheffield, Birmingham 
and Knoxville, but on account of the de- 
pression in the iron trade they had been 
out of work for several months. They 
state that a number of steel workers who 
went South are anxious to get back to the 


| North. 





The Northern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany are now fully equipped as a first-class 
passenger and freight line, to operate in 
conjunction with the railroad between 
Tacoma and Chinese and Japanese ports. 
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Random Shop Notes. 





A recent visit to the Builders’ Iron 
Foundry of Providence, R. I., and a trip 
through the establishment revealed many 
machines and processes of unusual in- 
terest. As our readers are well aware, 
one of the principal works carried on here, 
independent of the regular foundry opera 
tions, is the manufacture of 12-inch cast 
iron steel-hooped mortars for the Govern- 
ment, and also the carriages for the 
mortars. In general, the mortar carriage, 
which we trust to be able to describe very 
fully in an carly issue, consists of a couple 
of heavy circular bed plates, upon which it 
is necessary to perform considerable turn- 
ing for the tracks. This is accomplished 
by means of a boring mill made in the 
establishment, and almost wholly out of 
material on hand that was of little or no 
use. The center plate consists of the face 
plate of a large lathe and is held in posi 
tion by I-beams extending to a circular 
rack which was cast in segments, En- 
gaging with this circular rack is the 
driving pinion operating the table. A 
simple device, also picked up about the 
shop, serves as a tool carriage, which, 
while not having all the various feeds now 
thought desirable in a boring mill, has suf- 
ficient for fully carrying out the work here 
in hand. Extending vertically through 
the center of the face plate is a long 
spindle, whose upper end is held by a Y- 
shaped frame extending from one of the 
upper floor beams. Although the machine 
is crude to look atand limited in its capac- 
ity, it has been found to be admirably 
adapted to this special work for which it 
was designed. 

In another department we noticed a 
lathe having an unusually long bed, and 
on which provision had been made for 
utilizing a certain length of the tail stock 
end, which, a large part of the time, would 
otherwise be idle. Mounted on this end, 
and serving as a head stock, was the driv- 
ing head of a pipethreader. This, together 
with a temporary foot stock, which could 
be placed at any desired distance between 
the pipe threader and the original head 
stock of the lathe, served every purpose 
and permitted the utilization of the tool 
at all times when the work was of such 
length as to come between the centers. 

In the main machine shop is a large 
planer, which was at first driven by quar- 
ter turn belt from an overhead shaft, and 
as usual much trouble resulted. By the 
sutstitution of ropes and Y-shaped driving 
and driven pulleys all difficulty has been 
obviated and the planer run to far better ad- 
vantage than it ever was with a flat belt. 
On one part of this belt hangs a tighten- 
ing device, consisting of a weighted pul 
ley. The most important point connected 
with this is that this pulley serves to cor- 
rect the tendency of the V shaped pulleys 
to change the true circular section of the 
belt. The idle or tightener pulley having 
a semi-circular groove, the others, as 
stated, being of V-shaped, the rope has 
been found to keep its true original sec- 
tion, and, in addition, to last much longer 
than it first did. 

A peculiar problem was presented in 
the overhead traveling crane in the foun- 
dry. There was not enough room be- 
tween the top chords of the girders of the 
bridge and the roof rods to permit of the 
introduction of a crane having the usual 
trolley and operating mechanism placed on 
the top. F. N. Connet, the chief engineer 
of the works, therefore designed and now 
has in operation an electrically driven 
crane, in which the machinery for travel- 
ing the crane, traveling the trolley and 
hoisting is placed between the girders and 
beneath the top chords. Three motors are 
<cmployed, and on the shafts are fiber pin- 


provements have been made in this mech 
anism which at the present time we are 
not at liberty to describe in detail. 

Our readers are well aware from what 
we have said in our articles on the manu- 
facture of steel-hooped guns that the 
shrinkage operations are always accom- 
panied by more or less anxiety on the part 
of those in charge. This is caused by the 
fact that the clearance between the heated 
hoop or jacket and the part over which it 
is to pass is extremely small, and that any 
distortion in the hoop from a_ true 
cylindrical cross section or any variation 
in what we might call its alignment would 
result in the binding of the hoop before it 
reached its proper place. As this would 
cause great expense and would require 
much time to correct, the operation is 
always done with the greatest care. A 
short time since, while putting on one of 
the breech hoops on the 12-inch mortars 
made by the Builders’ Iron Foundry, the 
hoop stuck when it got within about 6 
inches of the hoop already in position. It 
had been passed over the breech end of 
the gun. Of course, before it was possible 
to separate the gun and hoop, the latter 
had cooled sufficiently to so firmly grip 
the barrel as to prevent its removal by any 
applicaticn of mechanical force. The 
question then coming up was whether to 
remove the hoop by turning or to attempt 
some way of getting it off without injur 
ing either it or the gun. A very simple 
method, quickly performed and costing 
but an insignificant amount, was resorted 
to and the hoop and gun were separated 
without the least injury to either. A bar 
was placed through the bore of the 
gun, and from a hook on one end it 
was swung, muzzle end up, from the 
overhead crane. Around the lower end 
of the gun was then placed a mold in such 
form that cast iron could be flowed around 
the center of the stuck hoop a thickness 
of some 4 or5 inches, and for a hight of 
about 10 or 12 inches, suitable gates and 
overflows being provided. In order that 
this would not form a perfect ring of cast 
iron about the hoop, it was divided by 
core pieces into three equal segments, The 
cast iron was then flowed in, and in about 
10 or 12 seconds it had sufficiently 
heated the hoop to expand it so that the 
gun could be drawn out without any 
trouble. As achain had been previously 
placed about the lower part of the hoop 
and conrected with a hoisting apparatus, 
the hoop was then lifted out of the mold, 
when the cast iron segments fell off. This 
method of removing the hoop was also 
the happy thought of Mr. Connet, and 
the method pursued by him will certainly 
be read and appreciated by those con- 
nected with work of a similar character, 
especially at the Washington Navy Yard 
and Watervliet Arsenal. 

There is, in the manufacture of these 
mortars, much measuring required. The 
outside measurements are made with 
wooden calipers, one leg of which is pro- 
vided with a micrometer screw. It was 
found that two men would not reach the 
same results, and that the measurements 
of the same man would vary on different 
days. To overcome this difficulty and 
eliminate the ‘‘ personal equation,” a very 
simple method was pursued. The current 
from an electric battery was led to the gun 
and to the micrometer screw, the latter 
completing the circuit when it was brought 
in contact with the gun. In the circuit 
was a bell. It was found that the most 
accurate results could be obtained by this 
means, and that there was no discrepancy 
in the measurements of different persons. 
The bell gave notice the instant the screw 
touched the gun. 


— me 


It is anrounced that the Newport News 


ions, which have been found to work noise | Shipbuilding Company will soon turn out 


lessly and to be very durable. Other im- 


from their establishment two new steel 


steamers for the Morgan Steamship Line. 
One of them has been designated ‘' El Rio.” 
The second vessel is still known as No. 6. 
The new ships will maintain a sea speed of 
16 knots per hour. This speed, it is calcu- 
lated, can be obtained on 3800 horse- power. 
Their principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 406 feet; beam, 48 feet, and 
molded depth, 23 feet 9 inches. Each 
ship will measure in gross tonnage 4600. 
They will have triple-expansion engines 
and two steel masts, 


I a 


The Mesaba Iron Range. 





In the early days of the discovery of this 
remarkable region, I was profoundly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the ore 
deposits which were found in situ, +nd at 
that time wholly undeveloped. I was 
in company with Prof. N. H. Winchell, 
the State Geologist of Minnesota. The 
expectations then aroused have since been 
more than realized, while the promise of 
an immense output in the immediate fut- 
ure is accentuated by the report of Professor 
Winchel.’s son, his assistant, which has 
just been publisbed. As the testimony is 
given ex cathedra, it has weight, and will 
therefore be accepted with contidence by 
those who read it. The substance of Mr. 
Winchell’s statement is that good ore exists 
in the Mesaba range in great abundance, 
and it will be able to compete successfully 
with ore from other districts in the prin- 
cipal markets of the world. So far the 
number of paying properties exceeds a 
score. A larger area of ore-bearing ter- 
ritory and a larger number of mines have 
been found in township 58-17 than in all 
the rest put together. There are now a 
dozen good properties there, and it is quite 
improbable that the full quota is reached. 
Townships 58-16 and 58-18 are very rich in 
ore, too, but there have not been facilities 
sufficient to explore one-half the territory 
yet. Portions of it have been found too 
low and swampy for the ordinary methods 
of prospecting, but as soon as the extension 
of the Duluth, Mesaba & Northern Railway 
is completed the problem will be solved. 

Mr. Winchell declares that ‘‘ it is impos- 
sible to cstimate the great activity and in- 
dustry which must arise in this vicinity 
within the next year or two. .. . 
The northern part of the State will be 
more thickly populated within a single 
decade in consequence of these wonderful 
discoveries than it would otherwise be in 
acentury. . . . There is scarcely any 
limit to the advantages that may be de- 
rived by the State at large from these 
tremendous deposits of high grade ore. 
: . The fruits of the industry of the 
last six months will soon appear before the 
world. . . There is an immense de- 
posit of ore running southwest in sections 
9, 8, 17, 20, 30 and 81 in town 58, range 
17. On this ore belt are located the 
Wyoming, New England, Mesaba, Mount- 
ain, Lone Jack, Ohio, Virginia, Rouch- 
leau, Security, Great Western, Iron Kirg 
and Parkersburg Companies. In some 
pits this ore exceeds 100 feet in depth. In 
others the depth is not known. It is 
largely a high-grade Bessemer, and is soft, 
with a red-blue or black color. It is found 
beneath 5 to 40 feet of gravel, sand and 
clay. It is safe to say that there are mill- 
ions of tons of ore on these properties. 
Millions of tons: the significance of those 
figures will be better realized when it is 
considered that all the mines on all the 
other ranges in the Lake Superior district 
have produced only about 65,000,000 tons 
during the past 36 years. Nearly 200 
mines worked at various intervals for more 
than one generation, and constituting the 
greatest iron district of the world, have 
produced less ore than has been discovered 
on the Mesaba range in one year.” 

As to quality, there are pits of ore in 
this new ironclad district which cannot be 
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excelled in any mine in thecountry to day.| The Brooks Compound Locomotive. | two ends of the receiver so that the ex- 


The ore is so clean and rich and so soft and 
easily mined that it beats anything known 
in the world at the present time. Oneex- 
ample may be given of a pit recently sunk 
on tae Iron King property on the north- 
west forty of section 20, 58, 17. At the 
depth of 19 feet soft blue-black ore was 
encountered, which assayed 66.50 per cent. 
in iron and 0.031 phosphorus. This sam 
ple was taken but 1 foot below the sand 
and gravel covering. At the depth of 45 
feet this pit was as pretty a sight as could 
be seen. There is every prospect of a large 
body of excellent ore here. Other pits in 
the same vieinity on other properties make 
asimilar showing. Such ore as this will 
make the reputation of the range. 

Obviously, the history of Minnesota asa 
mining and manufacturing State is destined 
to be conspicuous. The great desirability 
of furnaces within her limits cannot be too 
earnestly urged, especially as the mines 
are easy of access by the new railroads 
which have been built. An intelligent 
examination of these mines will convince 
any one that they are as numerous and gen- 
erally as extensive as they are claimed to 
be 

The disclosure of this immense body of 
iron was made only last fall by a couple 
of hunters who accidentally discovered a 
rich exposure of ore in a cavity made by 
a large uprooted tree. The deposit is ap- 
parently unlimited, as proven by test pits 
which have been dug all over an area em- 
bracing many townships. It lies within 
6 to 20 feet of the surface, is soft and at 
present is being taken out with steam 
shovels. It yields from 66 to 71 per cent. 
of iron per ton, which makes one ton 
worth two of any other mined elsewhere, 
and it can be obtained at less expense than 
any other ore. Millions of tons have 
already been contracted for by Pittsburgh 
and other parties. The Biwabic Mine, a 
tract of 160 acres owned by Lon Merritt, 
the president of the Mesaba & Northern 
Railroad, is the most extensive yet dis- 
covered, and $3,000,000 have been refused 
for it. The owner claims to have 20,- 
000,000 tons of ore, and this can pe 
shipped at a profit of $1 per ton, no 
matter how cheap iron may get to be. The 
first train of ore cars went through from 
Duluth on October 17, and will bring down 
a load of iron’. It is predicted that there 
will be an excitement and unprecedented 
stir over these developments within 60 
days. 

Professor Winchell has prepared a 
physical chart showing the exact lccation 
of actual finds, 

CHARLES HALLOCK. 
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The Colorado Consolidation. 





On October 20 the stockholders of the 
Colorado Fuel and Colorado Coal & Iron 
Companies met in Pueblo, Col., and rati- 
tied the recommendations of the respective 
boards of directors effecting a consolida-. 
tion. The name of the new company is 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

Eighty-five thousand shares, or 85 per 
cent. of Colorado Coal & Iron stock, and 
46,000 shares, or 92 per cent. of Colorado 
Fuel stock, were represented. The vote 
of both companies was unanimous. The 
directors and officers of the new company 
are as follows: Directors—Henry R. Wol- 
cott, Dennis Sullivan, W. H. James, J. L. 
Jerome, C. H. Toll, J. A. Kebler, J. C. 
Osgood, all of Denver; Paul Morton of 
Chicago; W. L. Graham of Pueblo; E. J. 
Berwind, Ernest Thalman, H. K. McHarg 
and C. F. Meek of New York; J. C. Os- 
good, president; Henry R. Wolcott, first 
vice-president; Paul Morton, second vice- 
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We here present drawings of the com- 
pound locomotive built by the Brooks Lo- 
Dunkirk, N. Y., 
which for some time has been in service 
on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
It was constructed in accord-| 
ance with patects issued to John Player. 
The engine has been most successful in | 
every respect, has shown marked economy 
in the use of fuel, steadiness in running 


comotive Works of 


Kailroad. 


and high speed. 


The objects of this design are, 1, to| 
automatically reduce the pressure of the’! 


haust steam from the high-pressure cylin- 
der may flow direct through the receiver 
into the low-pressure steam chest and act 


| upon the low-pressure piston ; third, to pro- 


vide means whereby the engineer can at all 


times obtain complete control of the engine 
in the same manner as a simple engine 


when switching, running on turn tables, 


| &e. 
These objects are attained in the follow- 
|ing manner: First, by introducing into 

the receiver pipe or steam passage between 
| the high and low pressure cylinders a com- 
bined admission, pressure-regulating and 
intercepting 


valve, which 





Fig. 1.—Cross Nection, 





Fig. 2.—Plan, 
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live steam admitted to the low-pressure 
cylinder, so that the mean effective press- 
ure on the low-pressure piston at starting 
may be equal to that on the high-press- 
ure piston or be regulated in any de- 
sired ratio, and to automatically regulate 
this supply of live steam at reduced press- 
ure to the low-pressure cylinder, and to 
prevent this pressure from working against 
the back of the high-pressure piston; 
2, to automatically cut off the supply 
of live steam to the low-pressure cylinder 
at a period when the pressure in the high- 


president; J. A. Kebler, third vice-presi- | pressure side of the receiver is the same as 


dent ; C. M. Schenck, secretary; A. C. 
Cass, treasurer. 


that on the low-pressure side, and to simul - 
taneously open connections between the 


LOCOMOTIVE. 


upon opening the throttle valve or regu- 
lator admits live steam at reduced pressure 
to the low pre-sure cylinder, this pressure 
being regulated in such ratio as desired, 
the intercepting valve at the same time 
automatically closing, preventing the live 
steam pressure from working against the 
high-pressure piston, the volating valve 
remaining open until such time as the 


pressure in the receiver pipe on the 
high-pressure side of the intercepting 
valve becomes equal to or slightly 


in excess of that on the _ low-press- 
ure side, when, secondly, the press- 
ure - regulating valve closes automat- 


ically and the intercepting valve opens 





immediately 
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simultaneously, the first cutting off the 
supply of live steam to the low-pressure 
cylinder, and the second opening con- 
nection between the two ends of the 
receiver and allowing the high-pressure 
exhaust steam to act directly on the low- 
pressure piston, and at the same time 
locking the pressure-regulating valve upon 
its seat and preventing the further ad- 
mission of live steam to the low-pressure 
piston. These valves remain in this 
position during the time the throttle valve 
is open, but are automatically opened as 
soon as the steam is shut off, and remain 
so until the throttle is again opened, 
when the above described operations are 
repeated. 

Referring to Figs. 1, 2 aud 3, A is the 
small or high pressure cylinder and saddle, 
and B the large or low-pressure cylinder 
and saddle, of a compou:d engire, ar- 
ranged on opposite sides of the locomotive 
and connected together in the same manner 
as cylinders of single-expansion engines. A’ 
and B’ are the steam chests of the respect- 
ive cylinders. C is the smoke box. D is 
the receiver pipe and superheater, located 
in the smoke box and connected at oneend 
to the exhaust port of the high-pressure 
cylinder through the passage D’ and at 
the other end to the admission ports of the 
low-pressure steam chest through the pas- 
sage D*. These passages, D’ and D’, are 
purposely enlarged to the full area of each 
cylinder saddle in order to obtain the 
greatest amount of receiver capacity 
possible. The casing F of the inter- 
cepting valve E is located in the receiver 
pipe D. Gis the pressure-regulating valve, 
and H is its casing. The valve G works 
within the intercepting valve E. J is the 
high-pressure steam pipe, connecting with 
the T-head L, through which high-press- 
ure steam is admitted to the pressure- 
regulating valve G. K is the steam pipe, 
connecting with the T-pipe L, through 
which steam is admitted tothe high-press- 
ure steam chest A’. M is the exhaust 
pipe, connecting with the exhaust passage 
M, in the low-pressure cylinder sad- 
dle. The controlling valves are ordinary 
flat valves working in their respective cas- 
ings P and Q, operated by the slotted rods 
R and §, connected to a suitable lever in 
the cab by the lever T. The valve P is 
attached to the bottom of the receiver D 
on the high-pressure side, and the valve Q 
is attached to the bottom of the receiver 
D* on the low-pressure side of the inter- 
cepting valve. 

Figs. 4,5 and 6 show an intercepting 
valve, E, within its seat, E’, and casing, 
F, which has working within it a press- 
ure-regulating valve, G, in its casing or 
chamber, H, to which is connected the 
high-pressure steam pipe J. This inter- 
cepting valve is shown of the disk type, 
with an annular projection, 1, forming a 
balancing device fitted with packing 
rings, 2, and having slots or passages, 3, 
through which the high-pressure steam 
passes into the receiver on the low-press- 
ure side. The pressure-regulating valve 
G is an ordinary-type plug valve, having 
hollow extensions, G? and G*, of different 
external areas, fitted with packing S 
4 and 5, working in its chamber, H, and 
in the interior of the annular extension of 
the intercepting valve respectively. This 
valve is provided at its smaller extremity 
with passages, 6, through which the high- 
pressure steam is admitted into the interior 
of the valve and allowed to operate on the 
large end G’, thereby reducing the press- 
ure in proportion to the area of the part G* 
to the part G*. The large end of this 
valve is provided with a seat, G*, which, 
when the intercepting valve opens, forms a 
steam-tight joint with the similar seat E* 
on the intercepting valve, thereby allow- 
ing the whole area of the intercepting 
valve to become operative upon the reduc- 
ing valve, keeping it closed when the 
pressure in the receiver D is considerably 
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below the pressure which would be re- 
quired to keep the reducing valve closed 
on account of the difference in areas of 
the valve itself, or, in other words, the 
excess of area of the intercepting valve 
is utilized to secure an increased dif- 
ference in areas between the large 
and small ends of the reducing valve, thus 
keeping it closed under a lower pressure 
than is necessary for starting the locomo- 
tive. The travel of the pressure regulat- 
ing valve is limited by a stop pin, 7, 
which passes through a slot, 6, in the 
valve, thereby preventing the pressure- 
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and having an opening, 34, connecting 
with the atmosphere, as shown in Fig. 4. 
The casing is screwed into the leakage 
hole 8 and 1s used to prevent the too rapid 
closing of the intercepting valve E when 
steam is admitted through the pressure- 
regulating valve G. It also serves to pre- 
vent the chattering of the intercepting 
valve when running without steam. The 
pressure-regulating valve shown is pro- 
vided with a stiff spring, 9, of known 
capacity, which operates against the large 
area of the valve and is intended to keep 
the valve off its seat at all times when the 
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Fig. 3.—Longitudinal Section through Low-Pressure Cylinder, 
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regulating valve from having the full} 
travel of the intercepting valve and also | 
preventing the pressure regulating valve | 
from closing on the seat E* of the in- | 
tercepting valve when the intercepting | 
valve itself is closed, so that the full 
area of the passages 3 in the intercepting 
valve E may be utilized for the passage 
of the reduced-pressure steam into the 
receiver on the low-pressure side. The 
intercepting-valve chamber F is pro-| 
vided with a leakage hole, 8, whereby the 
differential areas of the intercepting valve 
and of the pressure regulating valve may 
at all times be exposed to the atmosphere 
in order to secure their proper working. 
This leakage hole may be provided with 
a check valve, 31, working in its casing, 
32, and held to its seat by the spring 33 





throttle is closed. The valve E is also 
provided with a spring, 10, of less capacity 
than the spring 9, which operates to keep 
the valve E against its seat E’ at all times 
when the engine is at rest. 

These improvements consist in the com- 
bination with the high and low pressure 
cylinders of a compound locomotive, and 
with the receiver pipe or passages, of a 
combined intercepting and pressure-regu- 
lating valve arranged as shown in the 
drawings, and so proportioned that upon 
opening the throttle valve live steam is 
admitted through the connecting pipe to 
the pressure regulating valve, causing the 
same to open. The steam then passes 
through the hollow extension of different 
external areas and causes the intercepting 
valve to close. The steam then acts upon 
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the enlarged end of the pressure-regulating | pressure piston as soon as the slide 
valve, causing a reduction of pressure in| valve opens the admission ports, thus 
proportion to the relative areas of|enabling the engine to start with the 





Fig. 4. 





Fig. 6. 


These Drawings Show the Intercepting Valve and Pressure-Requlating Valve in 
Different Positions. 
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the two ends. This reduced pressure | cranks in any position in a similar manner 
fills the receiver pipe and passages | toa single-expansion engine. This flow 
on the low-pressure side of the in-| of reduced-pressure steam is kept up until 
tercepting valve, also the low-press-| the pressure on the high-pressure side of 
ure steam chest, acting upon the low- | the intercepting valve becomes equal to or 





slightly in excess of the reduced live- 
steam pressure on the low-pressure side. 
The intercepting valve then automatically 
opens connection between both ends of 
the receiver and seats itself on the en- 
larged end of the pressure regulating 
valve, thus giving this valve an increase 
of area on its large end and causing it to 
remain seated against the full pressure of 
the live steam in the connecting pipe at a 
considerable reductii n of pressure in the 
receiver from the original pressure used in 
starting the locomotive The intercepting 
valve, however, contrary to the action of 
other intercepting valves hitherto intro 
duced, does not leave its seat at the first 
exhaust from the high-pressure cylinder, 
but remains seated until the pressure in 
both sides of the receiver is approxi- 
mately equal, thus preventing any sudden 
reduction of pressure in the low-pressure 
cylinder and consequent loss of power. 

The controlling valves are provided in 
order to give the engineer full control over 
the operations of the locomotive at all 
times, especially when moving the engine 
|a few feet in either direction, as is fre- 
quently necessary. These valves, as pre- 
viously described, are attached to the 
under side of the receiver, one on the high- 
pressure and the other on the low-pressure 
side of the intercepting valve. They may, 
however, be attached to the receiver or 
passages in any other location desirable. 
These valves are connected to a suitable 
lever in the cab of the locomotive. The 
engineer, when desiring to move the loco- 
motive a short distance, moves; this lever 
so as only to open the valve attached to 
the high-pressure side of the receiver. 
This valve is of sufficient area to allow the 
exhaust steam from the high-pressure cylin- 
der to pass out into the atmosphere instead 
of accumulating in the receiver and 
finally causing the intercepting valve to 
open. While this valve remains open 
the locomotive is operated as a single- 
expansion engine, the whole amount of 
steam used in the low-pressure cylinder 
being »dmitted through the pressure- 
regulating valve. When the engineer 
wishes to stop the locomotive in any 
desired position without the use of brakes, 
he moves the controlling. valve lever into 
its furthest position. This causes the 
valve on the low-pressure side of the re- 
cciver to open as well and allows the 
escape of any steam collected therein after 
| the throttle valve has been closed, thus 
preventing any further movement of the 
low-pressure piston. These valves can 
also be used when starting to allow the 
escape of condensed steam from both sides 
of the receiver. The valves being of the 
shifting type, allow the admission of air 
to the receiver, and subsequently to the 
low pressure piston, when the engine is 
running with the throttle shut. This 
prevents the chattering of the low-pressure 
slide valve when running with steam shut 
off. 

This lccomotive operates as follows: 
When the engine comes to rest after run. 
ning with the throttle shut, the intercept- 
ing valve, unless provided with springs, 
will be found open and seated against the 
pre‘sure regulating valve, the pressure- 
regulating valve itself being closed, as 
shown in Fig. 4. When, however, the 
intercepting valve is provided with springs, 
it will be found closed against its seat and 
the pressure-regulating valve will be open, 
as shown in Fig. 5. These springs are 
simply provided to quietly return the 
valves to this position, in order to prevent 
| slamming when steam is admitted. When 
the throttle valve is opened, live steam 
|is admitted to the high-pressure steam 
chest through the steam pipe K and 
passages K’ and operates upon the high- 
| pressure piston in the ordinary manner. 
|At the same time steam is admitted to 
| the high pressure end of the pressure regu- 
‘lating valve through the connecting pipe 
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J, causing the valve to open, and, passing 
through the slot 6 and thence through 
the hollow portion of the valve, causes 
the intercepting valve to close against its 
seat, as shown in Fig. 5. This steam flows 
through the passages in the intercepting 
valve into the low-pressure end of the re- 
ceiver, and, acting upon the large end of 
the pressure-regulating valve, causes it to 
partially close as soon as the requisite 
pressure is obtained, and thereafter regu- 
lates the amount of steam admitted by the 
pressure-regulating valve, maintaining an 
even pressure in the receiver. The reduced- 
pressure steam thus admitted to the re 
ceiver acts upon the low-pressure piston 
in the ordinary manner. As soon, how- 
ever, as the high-pressure cylinder has 
exhausted sufficient steam into the high- 
pressure end of the receiver to overbal- 
ance the intercepting valve, this valve 
opens automatically, at the same time 
locking the pressure - regulating valve 
against its seat (see Fig. 6). The exhaust 
steam from the high pressure cylinder 
flows through the receiver and acts 
directly upon the low pressure piston, 
the pressure of this exhaust steam, even 
when considerably reduced, being suffi- 
cient to keep the pressure-regulating valve 
closed through the action of the duplex 
valve at all times. As soon as the throttle 
valve is closed the intercepting valve and 
pressure-regulating valve assume the posi- 
tions shown in Fig. 6, allowing the pass- 
age of air, a portion of which is forced 
through the receiver by the high pressure 
piston and the remainder induced through 
the controlling valve on the under side of 
the high-pressure end of the receiver. 
These valves remain in this position until 
the throttle is again opened, when the 
above described operations are repeated. 
It will thus readily be seen that with this 
improved combination live steam at a suit- 
able working pressure is permitted to act 
upon the low-pressure piston at all times 
in starting, and that steam at this pressure 
is maintained in the low-pressure side of 
the receiver and prevented from working 
against the high-pressure piston until such 
time as the high-pressure end of the re- 
ceiver becomes charged with exhaust 
steam from the high-pressure cylinder at 
approximately the same pressure, where- 
upon the intercepting valve, acting in 
combination with the pressure-regulating 
valve, permanently cuts off any further 
supply of live steam to the low-pressure 
cylinder, and permits the direct passage 
of the exhaust steam from the high-press 
ure into the low-pressure cylinder. This 
combination also prevents live steam 
admitted through the pressure-regulating 
valve from passing into the  high- 
pressure end of the receiver, and thus 
acting upon the back of the high-pressure 


piston. 
I 





The report of the Bureau of Statistics 
on immigration for the month of Septem- 
ber, shows for the first time this year a 
falling off from last year’s figures. For 
eight months ending August 31, 1892, the 
number of immigrants reported was greater 
by more than 30,000 than for the same 
period of the previous year. The August 
immigration this year was the same as 
last, about 45,000, but the September re- 
turns show a total of only 28,229, in com- 
parison with 52,706 a year ago. For the 
nine months ended September 30 Ireland 
is credited with only 45,000 immigrants, 
against 49,000 from Sweden and Noway, 
51,000 each from Italy and Russia, and 
98,000 from Germany. 





A prominent railroad manager states 
that if the demand were urgent 350,000 
troops could be transported to New York 
within thirty hours by the four Western 
trunk lines and at the same time commer- 
cial supplies could be moved sufficient to 
meet the current needs of the country. 


The Thomas Coke Oven. 





The secord number of the proceedings 
of the Alabama Industrial and Scientific 
Society contains a paper, by J. T. Hill of 
Coalburg, Ala., giving his experience 
with the Thomas coke oven at the plant 
of the Sloss Iron & Steel Company. We 
take from it the following: 

The Thomas oven is not, as is gen- 
erally believed, a modification of the 
Belgian oven altogether, as, except in 
similarity of shape and method of drawing 
the coke, it possesses none of the various 
arrangements incident to the application 
of heat, the saving of by-products, waste 
gases, &c., but it is more an improvement 
upon the old Welsh oven which is now, 
and has been for a great many years, 
largely in use in Wales and certain parts 
of England. The old Welsh oven is 
described in the books as ‘‘a simple rect- 
angular chamber, 7 x 12 feet, with an 
arched roof 6 feet high. The whole front 
of this oven 1s movable, and the coke is 
drawn by means of a drag laid across the 
back of the oven prior to the charging.” 

The essential difference between the 
old Welsh oven and the Thomas ex- 
ists in the facts that the latter is much 
longer, affording greater capacity, and 
that both ends are movable; thus doing 
away with the necessity of placing the 
drag in the oven prior to charging. In 
nearly every respect the ovens themselves 
are identical. 

At Coalburg there are 64 Thomas ovens 
arranged in one continuous battery. In 
construction the same principles are car- 
ried out and material used as in the bee- 
hive ovens, except that the bottoms are of 
hard, red brick, upon the theory that they 
resist the wear of the drag better than the fire 
brick. In detail they are described as fol- 
lows, viz. : Length, 36 feet; width inside, 7 
feet 8 inches at back; width inside, 7 feet 
9 inches at front; hight over all, 8 feet; 
hight of door, 4 feet; hight inside, 5 feet; 
fall in bottom from back door to front, 1 
inch. Both the back and front are mov- 
able and have swinging doors which are 
in two sections and built of fire brick of 
special design laid in iron frames. There 
are three openings on top—two tunnel 
heads and one draft stack near the back 
end of the oven. In front of and ona 
level with the floor of the ovens is an 
“apron” of stone and brick masonry, 
8 feet wide and running the entire length 
of the battery. Four feet below this 
apron is another piece of masonry 7 feet 
wide, which also runs the entire length of 
the battery, on which the track for the 
‘*dinkey ” containing the machinery for 
drawing the coke is located. Still further 
below is the railroad track, on which are 
placed the cars for the receipt and ship- 
ment of the coke. At the rear of the bat- 
tery is another track on which runs a car 
used for conveying the ‘‘drag” from 
oven to oven, and on this car is perma- 
nently fixed a crab for pulling the drag 
back after discharging. 

In the process of coking, the same gen- 
eral principles as to drafting, &c., are ob 
served as in the beehive ovens. It is 
proper to state, however, in this connec- 
tion, that in the original construction of 
the ovens, a flue was put in for the ad- 
mission of air, but in practice, it is found 
that an ample quantity unavoidably finds 
its way in through the crevices of the 
doors, in consequence of which it is 
necessary to keep the flues closed. 
Twelve tons of coal are charged from 
two 6-ton larries, through the tunnel 
heads, and the leveling is done from 
both ends. When ready to ‘ draw,” 
the doors at both ends of the ovens are 
swung open and an iron rod _ passed 
through the oven over the top of the hot 
coke and attached to the drag at the rear. 
The hot coke is thus drawn in a body out 
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at the front end of the oven and over a 
screen attached to the dinkey, at which 
poioc the fire is quenched with water fall- 
ing from a tank, situated above the 
screen (no water whatever being thrown 
into the oven). From the screen it falls in 
broken pieces to the railroad car below 
and is ready for shipment. 

The yield is practically the same as from 
the beehive ovens, under skillful manage- 
ment, and the quality of the product, so 
far as can be determined by analysis and 
observation, is fully up to the standard. 
I regret that I cannot present data showing 
its relations to the beehive coke in fur 
nace practice, but the conditions of con- 
sumption are such that it has not been 
practicable to make such a test. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
many advantages claimed by the pat- 
entee for his ovens, at the time of 
construction, nor the many discourag- 
ing circumstances that have been met 
with incident to their management, and I 
shall confine myself to a statement of re- 
sults as I know them to be. I find: 

1. The yield is equal to the beehive 
oven. 

2. The quality of product is fully up to 
the standard. 

3. That it is practicable to quench the 
coke outside the oven without detriment 
to its quality, resulting in leaving the 
oven hot and dry for the reception of the 
following charge of coal. 

4, The saving of one handling, by 
which a large percentage of coke is saved, 
which would otherwise be rejected as 
braes. 

5. Economy in production. In demon- 
stration of this last statement, the follow- 
ing table, showing the comparative 
cost of labor between the beehive and 
Thomas ovens, is submitted, viz. : 
Statement Showing Labor cost of Coke, by 

Months, for Fiscal Year Ending January 

31, 1891, 

(Coalburg Department.) 


| ' 

| Difference 
General | between 
average | Thomas! Thomas 





Months, beehive | ovens. ovens and 
ovens, | beehive. 
aes 
February, 1890...) $0,415 $0.402 $0 013 
March, 1890....... 440 348 097 
April, 1890 ....... B97 aol | 096 
eS a B85 ae! 03 
June, 1890 .. .... 424 | 274 Ci 150 
July, 1890......... 432 288 144 
August, 1890.... 435 | 239 196 
September, 1890.. 466 | 246 -22n 
October, 1-90....| 474 | 300 | 217% 
November, 19)... A405 | -B03 -102 
December. 189) . 731 | 29 -482 
January, 1891..... 416 280 | 136 
Average for year, $0.440 $0.291 $0.142 
Average cost per ton, beebive oven... $0.44 
Average cost per ton, Thomas oven...... 291 





Difference in favor of Thomas ovens,  $0.149 


By reference to the above figures, it 
will be seen that the cost during the first 
months of the year was considerably more 
than the succeeding months. Had the 
ratio of the latter months been maintained 
throughout the year, the average cost of 
production would have been considerably 
less. In explanation of this, I will state 
that at the time I took charge of the ovens 
in December, 1889, the coke was costing 
considerably more than the highest figure 
shown, the product did not exceed 50 per 
cent., and tne quality was so poor and its 
condition, when placed upon the cars, of 
such character as to cause its universal 
condemnation. The president of our com- 
pany was utterly discouraged, and had 
about decided to abandon them, and prob- 
ably would have done so but for my ear- 
nest solicitation to be allowed an opportu- 
nity to give them a trial. Considerable 
time was, of course necessary to perfect 
reform and obtain results, but that results 
have been obtained the above figures and 
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the good quality of the present product) [The Buffalo Steel-Plate Steam Fan. 
will testify, and with still further reforms 


and changes which I have in contempla- 
tion, I am confident that the average labor} To secure a type of engine which would 
cost for the present year will not exceed | develop a large amount of power at high 
25 cents per ton. rotative but moderate piston speed was 

The above figures include all items of|the aim in producing this design. The 
cost except material for repairs, which | work required of steam fans for forced 
latter I have not a* hand, but can state|draft duty under steamboat boilers de 
that such cost is less than for the beehive | mands the above, and the illustration pre 
ovens. sented herewith clearly portrays the con 

I am confident that a great many im-|struction of the double upright inclosed 
provements can yet be made upon thelengine, built by the Buffalo Forge Com- 
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forms a part of the housing, and they are 
so arranged that the piston cin be readily 
removed by withdrawing the bolts of the 
cylinder head and lower end of the con- 
nectiug rod, whereby the cross head, cyl- 
inder head and piston can be lifted out 
without removing any other part. The 
steam chest is bolted to the cylinder, that 
it may be easily removed when desircd. 
The crosshead slides are so j>ined to the 
frame as to enable adjustment for wear. 
The crossheads have magnolia metal gibs 
to prevent cutting of the slides, and have 
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THE BUFFALO STEEL-PLATE STEAM FAN. 


oven that will not only lessen the cost of| pany, Buffalo, N. Y., and employed with 
production, but result in large savings in | their steel-plate blowers for such service. 
other ways. At Coalburg, I believe that | In passing, it may be mentioned that the 
by asimple arrangement of flues, similar| proportions of the fans are governed by the 
in construction to those attached to the| pressure of air which each is designed to 
Welsh ovens at Browney colliery in produce. For high pressures or velocities 
the Durham region, England, a sufficient| of air the fan wheel 1s comparatively very 
quantity of gas, which is now wasted,| narrow and the diameter much greater 
could be utilized, without detriment to the | than the usual proportion where used for 
coke, to run all machiovery of the adjacent | hot-blast heating work or service requiring 
coal mines. average velocity. By thus giving the 

In conclusion, I will state that while I| wheel a large peripheral velocity, the de 
am not by any means an enthusiast in re-| sired pressure is secured at a speed on the 
gard to the Thomas ovens, I do feel| engine which is not at all injurious to its 
that enough has been accomplished andj life. Where this engine is to be used in 
demonstrated to cause us to _ step| dusty situations, it is built with the work- 
aside—at least for consideration and in- | ing parts entirely inclosed. The engine 
vestigation—from the commonly accep‘ed frame is rectangular, wider at the base 
opinion that there is no oven equal to the| than at the bearings. In the larger sizes 
beehive. ' the cylinders are bolted to the base, which 


clamp j>ints for the piston rod, which is 
bored tapered to receive the hardened 
wrist pin. The pistons are of the snap- 
ring pattern, the rings of which are 
made of special metal (some having 
been used for a long time without in- 
ternal lubrication). The valve is of 
the piston type, steam being admit- 
ted at the center instead of at the 
ends. The rods have large wearing sur- 
faces, crank end is lined with magnolia 
metal, and the wrist end has phosphor 
bronze boxes with wedge adjustment. 
The crank end adjustment is similar to 
that of the mirine engine; the shaft is of 
crucible cas: steel, the cranks being oppo- 
site each other, and the eccentric is cast 
centrally between. By specially arranged 
jigs these cranks and eccentrics are 
so turned that their relative positions are 
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such as to give the proper position to the 
valve at various points of the stroke. The 
ecccntric strap is lined with genuine bab- 
bitt, the bearings, which in their ratio are 
large, are bolted to the main housing, and 
lined with a special brand of babbitt 
metal, also fitted with an improved oiling 
ring. While every portion is made as 
compact as possible, yet the arrangement 
is such as to give ready access to all parts 
of the engine without disturbing others. 
The stuffing boxes are provided with nuts, 
which screw on to the glands, and while 
standard packing is employed, if desired, 
approved metallic packing may be substi 

tuted. To prevent corrosion, brass glands 
are used for the rods; the valve rod is of 
steel, and fitted with hardened pin and 
clamp joint. The steam chest head has a 
phosphor bronze bushing to form a guide 
for the valve rod. The eccentric rod has 
means for adjusting the valve without re- 
moving the cover. No rocker or its sub- 
stitute is used, the object beit g to reduce 
the engine details to the fewest possible 
number—a great desideratum in all high- 
speed engines. A hand wheel on the 
shaft, that the engine may be thrown off 
the center, is provided, 

These machines have been introduced 
largely into ocean steamships, and are 
usually so arranged as to to serve two 
purposes, viz., of inducing perfect com 
bustion of fuel and obtaining the greatest 
steaming capacity of boilers, and at the 
same time of ventilating the hold and 
other portions of the ship. The full ef- 
fectivencss of the steamboat boilers is 
always insured, and is entirely independ- 
ent of the direction or force of the wind. 


— ———— 


Wages in German [ron Mines. 





Some interesting statements regarding 
the wages paid German iron ore miners 
have recently been published by the Prus- 
sian Government. 

In the iron mines of Prussia the follow- 
ing were the daily and annual average 
earnings of the workmen employed in the 
undermentioned years, stated in marks: 

1888, 1s89, 
Daily. Anlk Dairy. Ani. | 
Mks. Mks. Mks. Mks. 


Mansfeld 2 i 757 2.59 802 | 

WOGRE 2. «> 1.09 Aur 2 (138 603 

sieven-Nussau 2.36 658 

Rhine (right bank ee ; 2.11 597 

Khine (left bank)... 2.18 26 
18), 1891. 


Daily. Anl Daily. Anil. | 
Mks. Mks. Mks. Mks, 


Mansfeld 3.01 8h3 3 16 #13 
Harz. ocese 2.08 613 2.02 610 
Siegen-Nassau 2.46 676 2 38 648 | 
Rhivce (right bank) = 2.36 639 2.30 640 | 
Rhine (left bank 22 634 2.25 642 


It is clear from these figures thut the 
progress made by the iron-ore miners of 
Prussia has not been nearly so great as 
that made by the coal miners. In one or 
two cases, indeed, the average earnings 
have declined. This is largely due to the 
fact that Prussia is not making headway 
as an iron-ore producing country. The 
tendency is to draw more and more ore| 
from the cheap and abundant fields of | 
Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg, and less 
ard less from the older fields above men- 
tioned. Between the years 1888 and 1891 
the total number of hands employed in the | 
same ore-mining districts has fallen off, as 
shown below: 


1888, 189] 
Mansfeld 13.04 14.230 
Harz 3541 3,202 
Sieyen-Nassau ZBRD1 >» Os 
Rhine (right bunk 6.047 5,907 | 
Rhine (lett bank 4.042 4°73 


otf | 

The average day’s labor in the iron ial 
mires of Prussia appears to be larger than 
in the coal mines of the same State. In 





turned at 10.8 hours, including descent 
and ascent. 


work from 9.4 to 10 hours. The mines 
appear to be worked pretty steadily, if 
we may judge from the fact that in the 
Clausthal district the men have averaged 
74 shifts in the last quarter of 1891, and 
that in the Siegen-Nassau district and on 
the left bank of the Rhine the average 
was 71 hours. In the latter district the 
average wage of 2.34 marks per shift was 
made up of the foilowing component 
parts : 

Marks per shift. 


Ee ee Pe ere 2.54 
Other underground men.... 2 66 
Surface workers eat 2.18 
Boys under 16 years....... aon 
Women ... Slain 1.11 


The mark is equivalent to about 244 
cents. 
——SSEEE 


The Production of Iron Ore. 


| With Supplement. | 


John Birkinbine of Philadelphia has 
recently issued his report on the produc- 
tion for the year 1891, which is a part 
of the volume on the ‘** Mineral Resources 
of the United States,” edited by Dr. David 
T. Day, Chief of the Division of Mining 
Statistics and Technology of the United 
States Geological Survey. We have re 
produced, in colors, a graphic representa- 
tion showing the output of the more 
prominent sources of the iron ore supply 
for the blast furnaces of the United States. 
In some of these districts, owing to the 
destruction of the records by fire, they 
cannot be traced back for 20 years, 
and in others no statistics have been kept ; 
but it is interesting to note the advance 
of some sections and the decline in others. 

The figures of production will be found 
in the following table: 


Outputs of Lrominent Sources of 


—_—— a 





Those of the Marquette range, 


W. J. Stevens. The figures for the re 
maining years and for the other districts 
were obtained from the repcoris of the 
United States Geological Survey. No re- 
liable statistics for the output of the Ala- 
bama mines can be obtained, except for 
the last three years, but as before stated 
the estimates were carefully made. 

The first range which was opened in the 
Lake Superior district was the Marquette, 
and it is to-day the largest contributor to 
the country’s iron ure supply. It reached 
a total of 1,000,000 tons in 1873, suffered 
a decline for three years, and since then 
has shown an almost constant increase, 
reaching its maximum in 1890, when 
2,863,848 long tons were mined. 

Tbe Menominee range, from its first 
shipment in 1877, increased its output 
until 1,000,000 tons was reached in 1882. 
In 1883 its product was slightly less, and 
in the three years following, owing to a 
depression in the iron trade, its output 
was under 1,000,000 tons: but since 1887 
it has been increasing, reaching the maxi- 
mum in 1890, when 2,274,192 long tons 
were produced, but it fell off in 1891. 

The Gogebic and Vermillion ranges were 


| developed in the same year, viz., 1884, but 


the former soon outstripped its rival, reach- 
ing an output of over 1,000. 000 tons in 1887, 
and in 1890, 2,914,081 long tors were 
mined. Its 1891 product was 870,000 tons 
less than that of 1890. The Vermillion 
range has shown a constant growth each 
year and reached its maximum in 1891, 
when 945,105 tons were produced. 

The New Jersey mines have advanced 
and declined according to the demand for 








ores and the keenness of competition with 
other districts and withimported ores. They 
maximum output was in the year 1882, 
when 932,762 long tons were mined. Since 


Iron Ore Suppiy for Twenty Years. 









Years Marquette |Menominee| Gogebic Vermillion New Cornwall, 
Pe range. range. range. range, Jersey. Pa. 
Long tons, | Long tons. Longtons. | Longtons. | Long tons. | Long tons. 
ids sa euiiunes as EE ness Gaebad lus tae EEMAERTEE dakdeakunn ke 600,000 193,317 
SE witha ans ken ie 1,195,234 665,000 166,782 
ME da pmdais a cwbre ee MD Er, Sere erg) Serer 525,000 312,429 
PD incnt dhe tbebnce DE eck w oauth end te thon eens 390,000 9+ Y25 
Diss age cnnnee SE Bec haneenns . 285,000 137,902 
[PE sdek dtawwdns anes 1,014,754 5 Sr ocr ore 315,000 171,589 
RS he es eee 1,083,082 Sh ee ec ae 409.674 172,29¢ 
err 1,130,019 DE  sidececiathaenisewe andsaks 488,028 268,488 
Se oe la 1,384,010 Dit ecchkeds ole Sal eeke ENeneewk 745,000 231.173 
188]. .. invade 1,570,834 BEE” Bugle Gasiaceceael aeceue 737,082 249,050 
1882. paeeaeene 1,829,304 DOE Bids. veceene 932,762 309,681 
ME wastes batonss 1,305,364 1,047,863 biglateta ar eniarst ls Sul diaasatacn 521,416 363,144 
| re 1,559,912 895,084 1,022 62,122 393,710 412,320 
1885... os. ese 1,430,862 600,435 119,590 227 075 330,000 508.64 
SR ne Gia. 3b ‘ 1,627,383 880,006 76.237 B07 948 500501 688,054 
SR «ite? eae. wee 1,851,717 1,199,343 1,285,265 304,910 547 880 667,210 
| 1888 ease 1,918,672 1,191,097 1,435,689 511,953 447,788 722,917 
sad becs — 2,631,026 1,876,157 2,147,923 864,508 415,510 769, 024 
eee 2,863,848 2.274 192 2,914,081 891,910 495,808 686,302 
SEL thts ielense 2,778,482 1,856,124 2,041,754 945, 105 525,612 663,746 
Years Lake Cham- Missouri Ohio Alabama. Importations 
P plain, N.Y. es : . ; ‘ 
Long tons. Long tons. Long tons. Long tons, Long tons. 
Sivenne> os 350,000 Unknown, Unknown. Unknown. 27 000 
| 1873 : 420,009 Unknown. Unknown. Unkpown. 62.000 
1874 _ 25,000 Unknown. Unknown. Unknown. 69,000 
1875 iat 300,000 Unknown. Unknown. Unknown. 83,000 
| 1876 200,000 Unknown, Unknown. Unknown. 26,000 
1877 . a 365,000 Unknown. Unknown. Unknown. 42,000 
1878 ; 380,000 Unknown. Unknown. Unknown. 20.765 
1879.... 480,000 Unknown. Unknown. ' 171.139 24.141 
RSI) z 700,000 Unknown. Unknown. 45 ee 
188] 637,000 Unknown. Unknown, 229,000 
]8&2 725,000 Unknown. Unknown. 250.000) 
| TRS3 540,000 Unknown. Unknown. 385,000 
1884 : : 530.000 233,925 Unknown 420,000 
1885 : $20,000 149,162 Unknown. 505,000 
| TRN6 7 HSS 820 379 776 344,484 650,000 
| 1887 TOR NZ Fi 377 465 675,000 
JX&8 669 553 3 253,352 1,000,000 
1s schon 770.000 205,718 254 24 1,570,319 
psu 821.004 181.600) 160,088 LSO7 815 1,246,830 
1801 ; 5A SOS 1,749 104 A487 1,086 830 012804 


up to,1886 the prceduction has remained com- 


and including 1877, were taken from the) paratively uniform, its average being in the 
Michigan Mineral Statistics, from 1878 to | neighborhood of 500,000 long tons annu- 
the Upper Harz the average day is re-| and including 1888; the data for the Mar- | ally. 


quette, Menominee and 


Gogebic ranges | 
On the Rhine the ore miners! were obtained from a table compiled by'in Pennsylvania is lower in its percentage 


While the ore of the Cornwall Ore Hills 
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From a Chart Prepared by John Birkinbine for the ‘‘ Mineral Resources,’’ 
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of iron than the Lake Superior or Lake 
Champlain ores, it is of Bessemer quality 
and is cheaply mined. The enormous in. 
crease in the Bessemer steel industry and 
the nearness of the mines to points of con- 
sumption have encouraged a large demand 
for this ore, the amount mined increasing 
from 98,925 tons in 1875 to 769,020 tons 
in 1889. In 1890 and 1891 smaller amounts 
were won. 

In the earlier history of the Lake 
Champlain region of New York most of its 
iron ores were used to supply the needs of 
the blast furnaces, forges and bloomaries 
which abounded in that district; but, 
although the number of these plants has 
decreased, the average output of the dis- 
trict has increased, owing to the demand 
for high-grade ores from blast-furnace 
plants in New York and other States, and 
it is therefore but natural that its largest 
output was in the same year as the maxi 
mum pig-iron product, viz., 1890, when 
821,994 tons of iron ore were mined, 

The major portion of Missouri’s output of 
iron ore came from Iron Mountain and Pilot 
Knob, and the exhaustion of the latter 
deposit, in connection with the abandon- 
ment of some of the smaller mines, has led 
to a gradual decline. Of the years for 
which figures could be obtained, 1887 
gives the maximum output, viz., 427,785 
long tons, while the smallest product was 
in 1891 (106,749 tons). 

The demand for iron ores carrying a 
high percentage of iron and below the 
Bessemer limit in phosphorus has attracted 
considerable foreign ore. This is, how- 
ever, consumed on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts; very little, if any, being used 
west of Pennsylvania, with the exception 
of the small amount imported on the Pa 
cific coast, which is used at small furneces 
near the port of entry. Until the year 
1879 the amount was below 100,000 tons, 
but in that year over a quarter of a million 
tons were imported, and of late years it 
has exerted a considerable influence in the 
Eastern markets. The largest imports 
were in 1890, when 1,246,830 tons were 
brought from various foreign countries, 
This year, however, the shipments were 
about 25 per cent. less. 

All of Ohio’s iron ores are found in the 
Coal Measures, and are either carbonate or 
altered carbonate. The output has fallen 
from 377,465 long tons in 1887 to 104,487 
tons in 1891, owing to the facilities for 
supplying local blast furnaces with the 
richer Lake Superior ores. 

Nearly all of the Alabama ores are used 
in local blast furnaces, and as the number 
and output of these furnaces increased the 
iron ore output also showed a correspond- 
ing advance, rising from 171,139 long tons 
in 1880 to 1,000,000 tons in 1888, and in 
the year 1891 to a still further advance to 
1,986,830 long tons, 

The total amount of iron ore produced 
in the United States in the calendar year 
1891 was 14,591,178 long tons, and that of 
1890 was 16,036,043 long tons, or in- 
cluding an allowance of 14 per cent. for 
the smaller mines not reporting 14,810,- 
046 tons in 1891, against 16,276,584 tons 
in 1890, a falling off of 1,466,538 long 
tons, or 9.01 per cent. 

The years 1889 and 1890 are both not- 
able for large productions of pig iron, the 
latter year showing a greater output of 
metal for the United States than ever re- 
corded previously; but in the year 1891 
there was a marked decline. The result 
of this condition of affairs was to greatly 
stimulate iron-ore mining, particularly in 
1890, and to depress it in 1891 more rap- 
idly than the decrease in the pig-iron 
output would suggest. 

The iron ores of this country have been 
subdivided, as in the 1890 report, into the 
following general classes: 

1. Red hematite, being all anhydrous 
hematites, although known by various 
names, such as red hematite, specular, mica- 


THE IRON .AGE. 
ceous, fossil, slate-iron ore, martite, blue 
hematite, etc. 

2. Brown hematite, including the varie- 
ties of hydrated sesquioxide of iron, and 
recognized as limonite, géthite, turgite, bog 
ores, pipe ores, &c. 

3. Magnetite: those ores in which the 
iron occurs as magnetic oxide, and includ- 
ing some martite, which is mined with the 
magnetite. 

4, Curbonate: those ores which contain 
a considerable amount of carbonic acid, 
such as spathic ore, blackband, siderite, 
clay-iron stone, &c. 

The following table exhibits the amounts 
of the different characters of iron ore pro- 
duced, and also the total outputs during 
the year 1891, for various States and Ter- 
ritories : 


The Iron Ore Product of the United States 
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The census year 1880 is the first authen- 
tic record which gives the outputs of the 
different kinds of ore. In that year about 
one-ninth of the total amount produced 
was carbonate ore. The red hematite, 
magnetite and brown hematite mines pro- 
duced nearly equal quantities, there being 
a divergence of but 44 per cent. between 
those furthest removed, viz., the red hem- 
atite and brown hematite, the magnetite 
coming between the two. In 1889 the 
grand total for the country was more than 
double the 1880 output. The proportion 
of red hematite increased until over 62 
per cent. of the ore won was of this char- 
acter, the brown hematite and magnetite 
following in the order named, there being 
only a difference of a fraction of a per cent. 
between the proportions of these last two. 


in 1891, Distributed by Classes and States. 


nd, 








States Red hematite ae Mag netite Carbonate Total. 
i 
Long tons Long tons. Long tons Long tons Long tons. 

Michigan 5,445,371 457,507 : 6,127,001 
Alabama 1,524,783 $622,047 1, 986.8% 
Pennsylvania ‘ 162,683 363,804 19,082 FT 
New York 7 53.152 27,612 1,017,216 
Minnesota .. ae ea . 945, 105 
Virginia 653,342 2,300 658,916 
Wisconsin 61,776 udalons 5e9,481 
Tennessee 147,040 rou 543.923 
New Jersey 3.840 517,922 wiaxesé 6 525,612 
Georgia... 205,728 xia Suances 250.755 
Colorado 99.253 1.749 : 110,942 
Missouri 7,431 F 4 106,949 
Ohio ‘ A Boa wae etuaducies 104,487 104,487 
Kentucky... z vee ems 15,111 naa 19,978 65,089 
Texus .... i 7 cain’ ‘ 51,000 : a : 51.000 
Massachusetts......... — ei Ger oNvecas. «aaa ceacleveedan auaudes 
New Mexico .. .... 7 . 1,000 38,776 ‘ j wens 
Maryland nea ‘ Ke 19,400 a ‘ wae 17,979 
Connecticut i Mee?‘ Facsuccsoeven 
Oregon.. ‘ ere 29,018 porate 
North Carolina Ket ; 7 19,210 
Montana... .. wat 8,536 4,000 
| 4,000 5,000 
RE WR occ ca dbade: aeceee wean 6,200 
Idaho ....... sat i me aware ne“ 400 

Totals... ‘ 9,327,398 2,757 564 2,317,108 189,108 14,591,178 


From this table it will be seen that the 
quantity of red hematite produced, viz., 
9,327,398 long tons, was 63.92 per cent. 
of the total ore mined during 1891, indi- 
cating a decline from the output of 1890 
(10,527,650 long tons) of 1,200,252 long 
tons, or of 11.40 percent, The brown hem- 
atites, of which 2,757,564 tons were pro- 
duced, or 18.90 per cent. of the total ore 
supply, exceeded the 1890 output of 2,559, - 
938 tons by 197,626 tons o: 7.72 per cent. 
The magnetite mined in 1891 was 2,317,- 
108 long tons—that is, 15.88 per cent of 
the total output of iron ore—as against 
2,570,838 tons in 1890, a decline of 253,730 
long tons or 9.87 per cent. But 189,108 
tons of carbonate ore, or 1.30 per cent of 
the total ore output, were produced in 
1891, a falling off of 188,509 tons, or 49.92 
per cent., from the 1890 output of 377,617 
tons. 

In the table the States are arranged in 
their order of precedence as producers of 
iron ore. 

To compare the percentages of the total 
output of the different kinds of iron ore 
produced in the United States in the years 
1880, 1889, 1890 and 1891 the following 
statement is presented (the figures for 1880 
and 1889 are taken from the census re- 
turns): 


Percentages of Different Classes of Iron Ores 
Produced in the United States in 1880, 1889, 
1890 and 1891. 


Character of RR 20 om 
product. 1880. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 


Per Per Per | Per 


cent. | cent. | cent. |cent 

Red hematite.. ..... 31.51 | 62.38 65.65 | 63.92 
Brown hematite.... | 26.95 | 17.38 15.96 | 18.90 
Maanetite..........s. 29.97 | 17.26 16.08 | 15.88 
2.98 2.36 1.30 


Carbonate... ........ | 11.57 | 


The carbonate ore brought up the, rear 
with about 3 per cent. of the total... **.+* 

The increased demand for iron “ores 
again advanced the total for the United 
States in 1890 over 10 per cent. above what 
it was in the previous year. Nearly’ two- 
thirds of the total for 1890 was red hema- 
tite, the production of magnetite’ and 
brown hematite again being nearly equal, 
each amounting to about one-sixth of the 
output for the United States, but the 1889 
order of precedence is reversed, more mag- 
netite than brown hematite being mined 
in 1890. The carbonate ore continued the 
smallest factor, with but slightly over 2 
per cent. of the country’s total. aro 

The year 1891 shows a decline in ‘the 
output of the United States, the quantity 
being considerably below 1890, but greater 
than the total of 1889. 

The red hematite still furnishes by far 
the largest proportion of the iron ore out- 
put of the United States, but the percent- 
age of this class has slightly fallen off, as 
has also that of the magnetite and carbon- 
ate, while the proportion of brown hema- 
tite has increased, it now ranking next to 
the red hematite. 


a —— > 


The great Industrial Building, now ap- 
proaching completion on Lexington ave- 
nue above Forty-third street, in this city, 
is constructed entirely of iron, brick and 
other fire-proof material, the roof being 
carried on iron girders, and its special 
feature will be a convention hall capable 
of seating 14,000 people. The ground di- 
mensions are 200 x 275 feet and the hight 
six storics. The investment is $1,500,000. 





The suthorities at Ottawa claim that 
many emigrants are arriving in the Norih- 
west from the United States. 
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The Colorado Fuel Company. 


The Colorado Fuel Company have just 
published their report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. Its salient features are: 
The net earnings have amounted to $352, - 
002.27: from this amount $32,641.52 
being 5 cents per ton on all coal mined 
from the company’s lands, has been car- 
ried to the credit of real estate and equip- 
ment sinking funds; a dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the preferred stock was paid 
February 1, 1892, and a dividend of 4 per 
cent. on August 1, 1892. The balance of 
the income account, after deducting bond 
interest and bond premium ($57,860), is 
applicable to the payment of dividends on 
common stock, viz., $125,368.04, or about 
5 per cent. on the amount of common 
stock outstanding. From the balance of 
income account for the year ending June 
30, 1891 ($127,887.68), as shown by the 
last annua! report, a dividend of 3 per 





cent,, amounting to $125,850, was paid 
October 1, 1891, and $2,037.68 was car- 
ried to the credit of surplus account. 

No additional bonds weresold. Thirty- 
two thousand dollars of the issued bonds 
have been purchased and canceled, and 
$8000 of the unissued bonds have been 
canceled in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the mortgage in relation to sink- 
ing fund, leaving the amount of issued 
bonds outstanding $903,000, and unissued 
$177,000. The additions to equipment 
have amounted to $60,105.81. 

The Grand River Coal & Coke Company, 
the property of the Denver Fuel Company, 
and the Huerfano Land Association were 
purchased by sale of $140,000 bonds, and 
of the unissued common and preferred 
stock of the company—viz., $482,000 com- 
mon stock and $: 322,000 preferred stock. 

The company’s properties are in good 
condition, and their maintenance has been 
charged to operating expenses; only new 
equipment to increase the capacity of the 
mines or economize the cost of mining has 
been charged to capital accounts. The 
business of the company continues to show 
a steady increase, and the conditions are 
favorable for even a larger increase during 
the coming year. The increased profits 
have been somewhat disappointing, owing 
to some extent to increased taxes (due 
principally to the payment of previous 


years’ taxes which have been in dispute), | 


apd an increase in the price paid to miners 
at Rouse and Pictou mines; selling prices 
have been fairly well maintained, except 
in the territory reached by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company’s 
coals, 

Coal produced, 835,328.70 tons; coke, 
54,254.60 tons; total, 889,583 tons. In- 
crease, as compared with 1891: Coal, 86,- 
171.21 tons; coke, 13,609.60; total, 99, 
780.81 tons. 


Statement of Earnings and Expenses. 


EARNINGS, 


1892, 1891. 
Coal sales $1,367,641 .30 $1,221,491 
Miscelianeous mine earn- 
ings , 41,151.85 35,529 
Denver retail yard - 13,064.22 9.415 
Totals $1,421,857 .37 $1,264,485 
EXPENSES. 
For mine and office ex- 
penses $1,093,775 .00 $956,607 
Insurance, taxes, Xc... 13,271.00 6,949 
Totals - - $1,107,046 .00 $963,556 
Net earnings $314,810.00 $300,879 
ee - 


The census bulletin for Boston shows 
7915 manufacturing establishments in 
1890, employing 90,198 hands and pro- 
ducing materials valued at $208,104,683. 
The following are given as the percentages 
of increase over 1880: Number of estab- 
lishments reported, 91.15; capital in- 
vested, 111.37; number of hands em- 


THE [RON AGE. 
—_ paid, 110.47; cost 
value of product 


ployed, 44.35; 
of materia! used, 24.58: 
at works, 53.49. 


———— diana 
The Recovery of By-Products in Coke 
Manufacture.—I. 


German coke makers seem to be thor- 
oughly aroused on the question of recover- 
ing the by-products in the manufacture of 
coke for blast-furnace use, a series of papers 
on the subject having been presented at 
the recent meeting of the Mining Engi- 
The papers in question 


neers at Breslau. 





dealt with three different systems, and 
were presented by B. Leistikow, E. Fest- 
ner and F, Luermann, They were accom- 
panied by drawings, some of which we 
reproduce from the pages of Stahl und 
Eisen. B. Leistikow describes the Otto 
Hoffman coke oven, the principal ae 
of which is that it is regenerated. Fig. 1 
shows a longitudinal section, the pusher 
being plac ed at the end a, While the coke 
is delivered at the end b, where it is 
quenched. There is no connection what- 
ever between the coke oven proper and the 
flues and side walls and roof. There are 
only three openings, c, in the oven, through 
which it is ¢ harged, and two openings, d, 
through which the gases may escape. In 
the side walls a horizontal flue, e, Fig. 2, 
is arranged to connect all the vertical flues, 
The bottom flue / 1s divided latterly by 
a wall into two parts, A and i, each of 
which is connected with the regenerator 
Ror R’. These serve for heating the air 
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for combustion of the gases. Besides this 
there enter into each bath of the bottom 
flue the pipes » and p2, which are con- 
nected with the gas mains g and p’. The 
regenerators are long flues filled with 
checker work, which pass latterly under all 
the chambers. At one end a reversing valve 
connects them either with the air supply 
pipe, Fig. 3, or with the chimney stack. 
As soon as the oven is heated and the 
cooking is in progress, the gases escap- 
ing from the coal enter through the open- 
ings } into stand pipes similar to those 
attached to the retorts of gas works, and 
thence they flow through the open valve 


eleicteledrtededete 
Sees 
benimsnseninitetteeninenteenteieiniainineataintasel 1 ' 
Section through Head Wall, Ss View Section 3 4, Sec. 6 7, Sec. 7 8, 
Coke Side. Fig. 1. Fig. 1. Fig. 1. 
| Fig. 2.—Section of Oven, 
THE HOFFMANN-OTTO COKE OVEN. 


and through the pipe line 0, Fig. 3, to 
the condensing apparatus. In the latter 
the gas is deprived of its by-products, tar, 
ammonia and benzole, and is returned to 
the oven. The method of operation is as 
follows: Let us assume that the oven is in 
operation and that as described the gases 
return through the pipe line table, Fig. 3, 
to it. In this line is a reversing valve, 
which conducts the gases either into the 
gas mains g or q, Fig. 1. When the 
gases flow through the line g, and 
through it and from it through the pipe 
p into the chamber A, Fig. 1, then the 
reversing valve in the air main is so 
arranged that the air is delivered into the 
flues s s below the regenerator. After 
being heated in the latter the air enters 
the fue A through the opening v. Com- 
bustion takes place in the bottom flue. 
The hot products thereof flow upward 
into the vertical flues in the side walls, 
into the horizontal flues e¢, Fig, 2, go 


ee ee 
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downward on the other side through the It was the original intention, which was | 


vertical flues, and thence enter the bottom | carried out in the first plants built, to pro- in Figs. 3, 4 and 5 
section i, Fig. 1, passing into the regen- | vide for the regeneration of the gas also; | representing the plant built at the Julien- 
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The condensing arrangements are shown 
all of the drawings 


’ 





Fig. 3.—Plan of Condens ng Plant. 





Fig. 4.—Side Elevation f ( ondensing Plant. 


CONDENSING PLANT, JULIENHUETTE COKE WORKS. 


erator R’, which they heat, and thence | but this plan was given up. The air is 
through s’ to the stack. After a given | heated to about 1000° Celsius, and it is due 
time the reversing valves are changed, and | to this that only a part of the gas is neces- 
the flow of gas and air takes the opposite | sary for heating the ovens without impair- 
direction. ing their efficiency. 


| huette, in Upper Silesia. The gas which 


goes from the oven through the line d is 
drawn through the apparatus by means of 


| the exhauster A, passing first through the 


dust catcher B, in which a large part of 
the tar and fine coal is deposited. They 
enter the condensers ¢, which are upright 
riveted boxes fiiled with a large number of 
wrought-iron pipe, through which water is 
allowed to flow. The products of conden- 
sation are tarandammonia. Subsequently 
the gas enters the first scrubbers D, which 
are square, and in which the gas is dis- 
tributed to a number of pipes dipping 
into water. It is in this apparatus that 
the gas is washed for the first time, a weak 
solution of ammonia being used, which is 
thereby made stronger, while at the same 
time tar is also separated. The apparatus 
is so constructed that water constantly 
flows into it on the top and off at the bot- 
tom. The exhausters thus far have acted 
in that capacity. They now become blow- 
ers, forcing the gas further, the first effect 
of the compression being to increase the 
temperature of the gas It is driven into the 
cooler E, and then enters the washers F. 
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The gas thus deprived of its tar and am- 
monia may then be conducted back to the 
oven, unless it is desired to extract from 
it further products, like benzole, which 
can only be obtained in a special way. 
The method for recovering the benzole 
is a secret, but is now in use at a num- 
ber of works. Before flowing back to the 
oven the clean gas passes through a holder 


which is intended to act as a regulator | 


of the pressure. 

Measurements of the temperature made 
with a graphite barometer controlled by 
metal alloys gave 1200° to 1400° Celsius 


in the bottom flue, 1100° to 1200° Celsius | 


in the side walls, 1000° in the regenerator 
at the moment of passing in the air, and 
720° at the end of that operation, while 
the chimney temperature is 420° Celsius. 
The tar is forced into a tank, H, Fig. 4, 
from which it is delivered into tank cars. 
The ammonia water goes to another tank, 
from which it flows to the ammonia fac- 
tory. The latter consists of two appa- 
ratus, O, of the Gruneberg-Blum system, 
each of which is capable of working 
30,000 m. of ammonia water. In order 





Fig. 9.—Section 3 4, Fig. 7. 


to secure also the ammonia which may 
be passing in combination, milk of lime 
is“used, which is forced into the appa- 
ratus from the lime boxes Q. The steam 
saturated with the ammonia is either con- 
ducted into sulphuric acid, stored in lead 
lime boxes, P, or it is taken to the cooler, 
K, where it is condensed and furnishes a 
concentrated ammonia. 


When the ammonia fume is run into sul- 
phuric acid to manufacture sulphate of 
ammonia the salt is placed on a dripping 
platform, T, Fig. 7. If, however, con- 
centrated ammonia is made it flows from 
the cooler K into the storage tank U, 
Fig. 8, from which it is pumped into tank 
cars. The sulphuric acid is stored in 
tanks, V., Vo. 


fj There were, in operation in 1892, 1205 


Otto-Hoffmann overs, the cost of which is | 


about 5000 marks per oven and 7000 marks 
per oven for the rest of the plant—a total 
of 12,000 marks per oven, so that a group 
of 60 of them calls for a capital invest- 
ment of 720.000 marks. This may seem 
extraordinary high, but it isnot taken into 
consideration in view of the large profits. 
It includes duplication of the greater part 
of the plant. The quality of the coke 
produced by the Otto-Hoffmann oven is 
said to be good, and the yield is larger 


than that obtained in ordinary ovens from | 


the same coal. With dry coal the yield 
was formerly 67 per cent., but is now 75, 
which is supposed to be due to the fact 
that the ovens, coupled with the recovery 
of the by-products, must be kept carefully 
air-tight. It may be assumed that an 
Otto-Hoffmann oven produces daily about 
1000 c. m. of gas, of which 600 ¢. m. is 
consumed, leaving the balance for other 
purposes. A plant of 60 ovens in West- 


c. m. per day, which is capable of heating | be of some interest. 
boilers with a surface of 375 sq.m. For| 
|the use of the condensing apparatus 140) 
'to 150 sq. m. steam heating surface are | 
necessary, so that a surplus of 230 sq. m. 
is available for other purposes; 34,000 | sulphate of ammonia, making a total of 


i 
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On 48-hour coke 
running 30 working days a month a plant 
will coke 5625 tons of dry coal per month. 
Experience has shown that 100 parts of 
dry coal will yield about 1.15 parts of 


Fig. 10.—Section 1 2, Fig. 7. 








of coal. At some of the plants in Ger- 
| many the surplus gas is used for lighting 
|on an entensive scale. 

| <A few figures relating to profits of a 


Fig. 7.—Plan. 


AMMONIA PLANT, JULIENHUEITE COKE WORKS. 


c. m. of gas is equivalent to about 21 tons | 64.687 tons per month, and 2.75 parts of 
/tar, a total of 154.687 tons per month. 


The ammonia is valued at 13,584 marks 
and the tar at 5424 marks, a total of 19,- 
008 marks. The total outlays, consisting 


phalia yie'ded a surplus of gas of 24,000 plant of 60 coke ovens in Westphalia may ' of labor and general costs, are 5700 marks, 
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leaving a monthly profit of 13,308 marks, 
or a yearly profit of 159,696 marks. This 
would show a profit from the recovery of 
by-products alone of 2661 marks per 
annum on a capital of 12,000 marks, no 
allowance being made for interest or de- 


preciation. 
I 


A New Process for the Purification 
of Iron and Steel from Sulphur.* 





BY E. H. SANITER, F.C.8. 

In September, 1890, I commenced a 
serie of experiments with a view of re- 
moving the sulphur from iron. I was im- 
pelled to this research by the recognition 
of the fact that sulphur was the worst 
enemy and the only one over which the 
iron and steel manufacturer had not as yet 
obtained complete control. With this fact 
in view I made some experiments to ascer- 
tain the effect of prolonged contact of lime 
with sulphury iron at a high temperature. 
The results obtained were of an irregular 
and imperfect description. Reasoning 
from these results, I came to the conclusion 
that a more readily decomposable body 
than lime was necessary for the rapid re- 
moval of sulphur from iron. Recognizing 
the fact that chloride of aluminum and 
other chlorides are readily reducible to the 
metallic state, I determined to try if cal- 
cium chloride acting in this direction 
might not act upon sulphide of iron more 
readily. Whether calcium is produced or 
not, I soon discovered that calcium chlo- 
ride and lime—i. ¢., the oxychloride—is a 
very powerful desulphurizing reagent. 
The following table indicates clearly the 
comparative results obtained, the sulphury 
iron being kept molten in plumbago 
crucibles in contact with the substances 








named ; 
—Ssa== = 
S (Se3t 

| Ree 
we | eee Sulphur in iron. 
“s/8S a 

Sines? ; 

= Se-s Mixture used 
xSic™ = 
‘Skl\ooZs Before After 

ss'c Sax é er 

seis treatment treatment 
Aor 
Hours. Percent. | Per cent. 
2% 0.38 0.08 Lime. 

6 134 0.30 0.12 Lime. 

15 4g "(OR trace Lime, 9 per 
cent; cal- 
cium chio- 
ride, 10 per 

. cent. 
16 be 0.42 trace Lime, 9 per 


cent.; cal- 
cium chio- 
ride, 10 per 
cent. 


These results show (1) that lime alone 
removes a considerable quantity of sulphur 
from iron if the contact is suffiently pro 
longed; (2) that a mixture of calcium 
chloride and lime in the short space of 
half an hour completely eliminated the 
sulphur; further, the lime and the chlo- 
ride of calcium mixture only softened, but 
did not fuse. It is upon these last experi- 
ments that my process has been elaborated. 
It consists essentially in bringing chloride 
of calcium and lime into contact with 
molien iron or steel under certain well- 
defined conditions. Before proceeding 
to describe these conditions it will be de- 
sirable to give some information on the 
important subject of ‘‘chloride of cal- 
cium.” The salt is produced as a by- 
product, to the extent of many thousands 
of tons, in the manufacture of ammonia, 
soda (by the ammonia process), and Wel- 
don’s bleaching-powder process. I am in. 
formed on the very best authority that at 
the present time not more than 10 per 
cent. of this large quantity is utilized, the 
remainder running to waste for want of a 
market. The driest calcium chloride ob 
tainable at present contains 70 per cent. 


~ *Read at the Liverpool meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. 
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calcium chloride and 30 per cent. of water, 
and costs about £2 aton. Before using it is 
generally desirable to dry it, and this may 
easily and cheaply be accomplished in a re- 
verberatory furnace at a low heat, the whole 
of the water of calcium chloride being 
driven off at a temperature of 220° F. 
Calcium chloride may also be cheaply pro- 
duced by mixing ‘‘ waste pickle” or simi- 
lar liquors with lime, and utilizing the 
mixture of calcium chloride, oxide of iron 
and lime in the basic open-hearth furnace. 
Fluor spar in conjunction with -ne has 
considerable desulphurizing properties, 
but it has also some considerable disad- 
vantages—viz., its comparative infusibil- 
ity and the severe cutting action which it 
has on the lining when used in furnaces 
lined with ‘basic material.” 

I now come to the description of the 
process as applied to the removal of sul- 
phur from raw or cast iron. A mixture of 
calcium chloride and lime is prepared, 
which will fuse readily at the temperature 
of the iron to be operated upon. The de- 
sired combination is made by grinding 
calcium chloride and lime together in a 
mill to thoroughly mix them, and also to 
bring them to a moderately fine powder. 
About equal parts of each are required to 
give the desired fusibility. This mixture 
is then placed on the bottom of a ladle or 
receiver, and consolidated by heat or kept 
in position by other suitable means. The 
heat may be applied in the first instance by 
means of a blowpipe arrangement, using 
blast-furnace gas, but when in continuous 
use the heat of the ladle itself is quite 
sufficient. The receiver is then filled with 
iron, which may be drawn direct from the 
blast furnace, the heat of which melts the 
mixture, which, rising up through the 
metal, removes the sulphur very com- 
pletely. I do not find it necessary to have 
a reducing atmosphere, and, indeed, oxi- 
dation may be going on concurrently with 
the removal of the sulphur, as will be seen 
later on. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the sulphur is removed as sulphide. Should 
it be desirable to remove silicon as well as 
sulphur, the lime of the mixture is re- 
placed by hydrate or carbonate of lime, or 
even oxide of iron in addition, should 
these first be insufficient. About 25 pounds 
of chloride of calcium and an equal weight 
of lime per ton of iron have been found 
sufficient to effect purification. In the 
many trials made, about 3 tons of iron di- 
rect from a blast furnace were treated in a 
ladle at each operation. Although the 
first or coldest iron from the furnace and 
hydrate of lime in the mixture were used, 
no ‘skull ” was made, which is a fact of 
the very greatest importance, and there 
can be no doubt that if such a small quan- 
tity of meta) is not materially chilled, we 
may safely assume that larger masses 
would never ‘‘skull.”” The uniformity of 
the results obtained was very marked, as 
will be seen by the accompanying analy- 
ses : 


Sulphur Silicon. 
No.| Class of — |Mixture 
iron. , , used. 
Be- | Af- | Be- Af- 
fore.) ter. | fore. ter 
1) |No.Shem- | 999! 060 1.6 1.2 
atite .. \ 
| Hard f’ge ) 
2 1.5% phos- ~ .300) .060 1.7 1.4 Chilo- 
(| phorus. . } ride of 
3 Geayf’rge .070 | .008 2.2 1.6 cal- 
4 |Basiciron .197 | .072 Not estim’d cium 
5 |Basiciron .191 .062 Not estim’d and 
6 |Basiciron .109 | .031 Not estim’d hy- 
7 \Basiciron .1®@ (2 56 te drate 
8 Basic iron .065 O24 84 46 of 
9 \|Basiciron .093 | .016 32 09 lime. 
10 \|Basic iron 089 | 024 42 18 
11 |Basic iron .083 | .020 ot 09 
12 |Basiciron .133 | .080 -70 a2 
Chlo- 
| ride of 
13 |Basiciron .091 026 Not estim’g = a be 
14 |Basic iron .060 | .008 Notestim:g * ©’Um 


and 
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stone 
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Nos. 7 to 13 are consecutive charges, and 
show the regularity of the results. It 
should be stated that the results obtained 
above were from the application of the 
process when it was well known from the 
appearance of the cinder that the resulting 
pig would be abnormally high in sulphur. 
The above table shows an average elmina- 
tion of: 

Per cent. 
(1) Sulphur.. dvds dae, ee 
Cee WR hada ski cadwecsesouetrkescunes 30.77 
—the removal of silicon being due to 
hydrate of lime only. The following is an 
average slag produced by the above treat- 
ment :— 


Ce GN ss cdiwddeddwudevekncaue 39.1 
CANE MUNN ad cee s cidecccddwewnien 5.8 
RM Scand sect e Caaaeebawewrunkhaiaieeee 38.6 
ice ndkdanadecadaunddcesueerescduns 12.9 


A considerable part of the chloride of cal- 
cium im this slag may be dissolved out 
with water and recovered for future use. 
Only a limited quantity of iron (about 50 
tons) has been treated in this way, owing 
to proper plant not being as yet available, 
the small 4-ton ladle being only a make- 
shift. The ladle was lined with ordinary 
fire bricks, which were practically unat- 
tacked by the slag at the comparatively 
low temperature at which the process was 
conducted. Appliences are in course of 
construction which will deal with the 
whole output of the furnace as the metal 
isrun. The plant required is of a simple 
and inexpensive character, consisting of 
ladle or receivers on wheels. The cost of 
materials at present prices is about 6 pence 
per ton of iron treated, and this will be 
less when a more efficient receiver is used. 
It is also very probable that should a de- 
mand arise for chloride of calcium the price 
would go down. Against this extra cost 
may be set the cheaper production and en- 
hanced price of the pig iron produced. 
This process can be adapted to a con- 
siderable number of uses, such as (1) the 
purification of hematite, basic and com- 
mon (1.5 per cent. P) irons as they run 
from the blast furnace or cupola, thus pro- 
ducing these qualities of iron low in sul- 
phur and silicon, after which they might 
be used for direct steelmaking or cast into 
pigs; (2) the purification of steel in the 
ladle, after it leaves the furnace or con- 
verter. It is a fact pretty well known and 
established that no sulphur is eliminated 
in the ‘‘ basic open-hearth” process as or- 
dinarily worked, and that not only is this 
the case, but when ore containing much 
sulphur is used for feeding the bath of 
steel takes up sulphur, so that under 
these circumstances it may contain twice 
as much sulphur as that in the pig and 
scrap originally used. This is shown by 


| Wedding (Journal of the Iron and Steel 


Institute, page 547, part II., 90), and is 
confirmed by my own experience. In my 
process, however, a3 applied to the basic 
open hearth, sulphury iron and mineral 
may be used, and not only is the sulphur 
not increased in the steel, but a very con- 
siderable elimination takes place. In order 
to attain this result it is necessary at an 
early period after the charge is melted to 
obtain an exceedingly basic slag and to 
add a suitable quantity of calcium chlo- 
ride to it. By avery basic slagI do not 
mean what has hitherto been considered as 
such, but a step in advance of that, with 
about 50 to 60 per cent. of lime. If these 
conditions be obtained and maintained it 
will be found that sulphur is eliminated 
along with the carbon and phosphorus, 
and in as satisfactory a manner. The best 
method of obtaining this condition of slag 
is to charge along with the metal and scrap 
a much larger proportion of limestone 
than usual, about 2 cwt. tothe ton. When 
the charge is melted the slag will be of 
the required composition, and the chloride 
of calcium may then be added in several 
lots at intervals. The quantity of 70 per 
cent. chloride used is slightly under 4 
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cwt. on the ton of ingots made. The fol- 
lowing table shows the quality of iron 
which has been used and the steel made 
from it: 





Bl 
of x} 
Pig iron used, ee Fag | Steel made. 
aes! 
$5 | 
_— =a z| 
©) si.) S| P./Mn|$62] c. |si.| S. | P. | Mn 
Zz ~ = 
| 
legila«\a|\« % 1% % 
10,.04)0.761.3 0.18 0.58 [0.215 0.081,0.027 0.68 
2.0.10/0.45 2.1 10.50 0.35 10.20 0.072/0.052)0.75 
8,0 10/0 45)2.1 (0.50, 0.35 10.19 | 0.048) 0.054/0.59 
4.0.04/0.25 2.6 |1.00 0.20 [0.08 0 048/0.025 0.43 
5 0.20)0.23 2.6 |1.00 0.19 }0.17 | | 10.048/0.045/0.57 
6,0.20)0.22'2.6 |1.00, 0.18 10.145) } |0.063/0.042/0.73 
7,0.20)0.22)2.6 1.00, 0.18 [0.39 | & |0.053)0.045)0.61 
8.0.40)0.22'2.5 1.30, 0.18 }0.18 | & \0.018)0.084)0.4 
9.0.20/0.17 2 6 |1.20 0.14 10.15 | |0.088/0.040'0.58 
1'}0.18)0.16)3.1 1.50 0.18 0.18 10.082)0.040\0.20 
11.0.44)0.15 3.5 1.50; 0.13 10.75 | | |0.042/0.040)0.60 
12'0.20|0.15 2.6 |1.00) 0.13 0.15 | 0.088)0 04010.58 
18,0.65}0.13)3.3 11.50) 0.11 J0.155) | |0.025)0.085)0.68 
14 0.56/0.05 0.05 3.00, 0.05 10.115, | \0.016|0.01010.12 
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The pig used in the above charges was 7.50 
per cent. These analyses have been se- 
lected to show the varying percentages of 
sulphur in the cast iron used and the dif- 
ferent grades of steel made. No. 10 is 
conductivity steel. No. 14, made from 
white hematite, is Swedish bar quality. 
The Wigan Coal and Iron Company have 
now manufactured over 2000 tons of steel, 
of which the above are examples, from 
sulphury iron, the process being continu- 
ally and successfully worked by them. 
The steel has been sold for all purposes 
for which basic open-hearth steel is used— 
namely, wire, hoops, rivet-steel, tin bars, 
&c.—and has been found to be fully equal 
in quality to that made from pure cast 
irons. It is evident from what has been 
said that no great care is necessary in the 
selection of materials, the only objectiona- 
ble elements being silica and silicon. The 
commonest descriptions of iron scrap and 
ore may be used subject to the above res- 
ervation. The yield of ingots obtained is 
as good as that in the use of low sulphur 
iron. The use of common iron high in 
sulphur and low in silicon and carbon has 
the advantage that a less quantity of steel 
scrap is required, and that the consump- 
tion of ore for feeding is reduced very 
considerably. The cost of the chloride 
of calcium is about 1 shilling per ton on the 
weight of ingots, but owing to the saving 
effected in the cost of materials and in the 
quantities of scrap and ore used, there is 
in reality a saving of about 4 shilling per 
ton of ingots. Neither the hearth nor 
brick work of the furnaces nor the regenera- 
tors are in any way effected by the use of 
calcium chloride, as has been proved by 
practical experience over a period of six 
months, 


— tee ~- 


The Transcontinental Association and 
the Panama Railroad Company are ayain 
at odds. The former gives notice that it 
can no longer pay a guarantee of $75,000a 
month and the latter announces its inten- 
tion of establishing an independent line of 
coastwise steamships. Clipper lines around 
the Horn seem to have smashed the alli- 
ance, and in the general scramble for busi- 
ness low rates of freight may be expected. 





The Liverpool dock board are charged 
with not realizing that the supremacy of 
the port is endangered both from the in- 
sufficiency of dock accommodation and 
depth of water. The fact is that the 
growth in the size of ocean-going steamers 
has been so great in late years that the use- 
fulness of the older docks has been re- 
stricted; neither the depth of water at 
their entrances nor their internal accom- 
modations being adequate to meet the 
change. 











METAL-CUTTING TOOLS.—VIIL. 


Taps and Dies. 





Taps and dies for cutting screw threads 


'are of two classes—machine and hand, 
| While they are similar in most other points, 


in respect to form of thread they dif- 
fer considerably—that is, according to the 
accepted practice—though the necessity 
for the difference is not entirely apparent. 
Whether for machine or hand use, the 
construction of the tools should be such as 
to admit of their being capable of contin- 
uous cutting, without requiring an undue 
amount of power, and giving a resultant 
thread clean, bright and sharp, and true 
tosize. As in all the tools previously de- 
scribed, the angle of cutting edge and 
clearance are the principal factors by which 
the cutting properties of taps and dies are 
governed; and if these be correct, the 
operation of thread-cutting is by no means 
laborious or difficult. The time is not so 
far behind us but that it may be witbin the 
recollection of a middle-aged machinist 
when these tools were of such crude and 
imperfect character as to appear veritable 
monstrosities as compared with those of 
modern make. 

A tap was usually a steel screw, whose 
thread, while approximately a V form, was 
of almost any angle except the correct 
one; while the size varied from the stand- 
ard to a corresponding degree. The 
method most commonly used for making 
the teeth was to file the tap square— going 
as far below the bottom of thread as would 
leave a small portion entire. Some me- 
chanics, more than ordinarily particular, 
would file a shallow groove either with 
the corner of a square file or a round one. 
The tap was then tempered, and was ready 
for service. Clearance was athing un 
known, and in consequence to use these 
tools was veritably to earn one’s bread 
by the sweat of his brow. While the rea- 
son is not apparent, it is a fact that the 
necessity for the application of correct 
principles of cutting to threading tools of 
this class did not appear to be appreciated 
by the majority until long after it bad 
become universally recognized as a neces- 
sity in the construction of almost all 
others. 

It need not be said that the thread re- 
sulting from the use of improperly made 
taps and dies is deficient in the important 
element of strength, as it is not cut but 
squeezed into shape, and as a consequence 
the metal is so strained and tortured as to 
render stripping comparatively easy. The 
strength of a properly cut thread should 
always be sufficient to enable it to remain 
intact under a tensile strain which would 
cause the rupture of a rod or bolt whose 
diameter is equal to that of the outside of 
thread, provided the length of thread in 
the nut or tapped hole be equal to its di- 
ameter. Its wearing qualities also are 
much greater, from the fact that the sur- 
faces are clean and smooth, and afford a 
maximum amount of bearing. 

The standard taps and dies made by any 
one of the numerous concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of this class of specialties 
are correct in all essential features of con- 
struction; and by their use the cutting of 
threads may be accomplished with a 
minimum of power—only so much being 
required as is actually necessary to do the 
cutting—without a useless expenditure to 
overcome a frictional resistance, possibly 
double that actually applied to the cut- 
ting. From the fact that as an article of 
manufacture the various operations neces 
sary in their construction may be done by 
the use of the most improved special ma 
chinery, these tools can be produced and 
sold at a profit ata price far below the 
actual cost of making them in the tool 
room, where the possible facilities are 
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necessarily far inferior. As a rule, there- 
fore, it does not pay for even the best- 
equipped shops to make standard sizes 
and threads, although for special work it 
may be cheaper to make than to buy them. 
As there are many shops, however, whose 
location is out of convenient reach of the 
market, and as this renders them dependent 
on their own resources, the making of these 
tools becomes a matter of necessity. Others 
who might conveniently buy still prefer 
to make them. 

But whether from necessity or choice, 
if it be the practice to make them in the 
shop, the means of maintaining the de- 
sired accuracy should be provided. These 
consist of carefully cut male and female 
threads, true to the standard size and 
angle, which, in order to insure the neces- 
sary durability, should be hardened and 
tempered only sufficiently to relieve the 
shrinkage strains. Of course, like any 
other standard guage, they should never 
be used except for the specific purpose of 
guaging, as otherwise there is danger of 
their accuracy becoming seriously im- 
paired. Taps—threads of very small sizes 
—should always be cut in the lathe. The 
chasing tool should be carefully ground 
to the required form and angle, and so 
set as to give the cut its exact shape. 
When nearly down to size, the feed should 
be extremely light and the tool keen, 
using plenty of oil to insure smooth, clean 
work. The size, after each of these fin- 
ishing passes, should be tested by the 
guage. As previously explained, in chas- 
ing threads, the point will invariably be 
larger where the cut starts in, and it is 
best to give it a very slight taper fora 
few threads, to insure against being mis- 
led by this peculiarity. In trying to size 
by guage a wrench should never be used, 
as any application of force will destroy 
the accuracy of fit. By placing the guage 
in the vise, all the power necessary can 
be applied by using both hands on the 
corner, and except on larger sizes this 
should require but very little exertion. 

It isa very common practice to polish 
the thread, after cutting to size, by means 
of a pointed emery stick. This, however, 
is not only unnecessary, but undesirable. 
The finish left by the tool, if it be in proper 
order, is perfectly smooth and bright, and 
the use of emery only tends to impair or 
destroy the perfection of the work instead 
of improving it. For square threads, it is 
well to make a template gauge of one 
thread and one space, as it greatly facili- 
tates the cutting and prevents the liability 
to mistakes which may happen if the 
female thread gauge be depended on en- 
tirely. This is owing to the fact that there 
are several surfaces of contact, and the 
binding might be in one, while the re- 
duction was being made in another which 
was already sufficiently small. It is im- 
portant that the two sides of the thread be 
finished separately by some form of side- 
cutting tool, and as a last operation the 
bottom be finished with a keen, well- 
cleared square nosed tool, whose edge is set 
perfectly parallel with axis of the tap. The 
grooving for all taps is best done in the 
milling machine, with very slow feed, as 
there is much less danger of straining or 
distorting the thread by the cut than where 
the work is done by planer or shaper, 
though, of course, the latter may be used 
with perfectly satisfactory results if proper 
care can be exercised in feeding. When 
the necessary facilities are available it is 
well to finish the groove, after hardening 
and before tempering, by grinding with a 
fine emery wheel on index centers. In 
doing this, however, particularly with a 
full V thread, the greatest care must be 
exercised to prevent heating, and conse- 
quently drawing the temper of the points 
of teeth below the degree of hardness re- 
quired. As this might readily occur with- 
out being perceived, it might result in 
spoiling the tap the first time it was used 
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by crushing down the points beyond re-|a proper lubricant, or the result may bea 


pair. 

In shape the groove should be made 
deeper than that described for reamers, 
but in other respects it may be the same. 
Except in extremely large sizes the num- 
ber of grooves should invariably be four. 
The relation of their width to that of the 
teeth may be equal or considerably greater, 
but never less, as it will not only leave 
insufficient space for the free discharge of 
chips, but renders the surface of the teeth 
unnecessarily large. For hand taps the 
back ends of the teeth, 7. ¢., the left-hand 
side of groove, should never be rounded 
over, although it is not uncommonly done. 
The reason is, that it tends to cause jam- 
ming of the chips, particularly in wrought 
iron or stee', when the tap is backed, and 
may seriously injure the thread in the 
work. The right hand face of groove 
forming the cutting edge of the teeth 
should be always radial with axis of tap. 
If tangent forward, it gives an obtuse 
angle to the cutting edge, which impairs 
its cutting properties; and if backward, it 
weakens the teeth in withstanding the 
slight frictional strain of backing, and 
may cause them to break off at the points. 

One of the most important operations, 
and one which is most often neglected or 
improperly done, is giving the required 
clearance to the teeth back of the edge. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it is to this 
more than to any other feature of taps and 
dies that their free cutting is due, it is 
not uncommon to find it altogether 
omitted. It is needless to say that no mat- 
ter how carefully or correctly made the 
tools may be, in other respects, it is im- 
possible for them to cut freely without 
this clearance, and the consequence is a 
hard working tap. In the manufactured 
tools the operation is performed by means 
of special facilities which are not avail- 
able in an ordinary machine shop, and the 
substitute must be hand filing. As the 
angle of all the different forms of V 
threads is 60°, the ordinary triangular saw- 
tile, being of the same angle, is of the 
proper shape, and, although the cut is not 
the best for the purpose, it may be—and 
generally is—used. While no exceptional 
degree of skill is required, it is necessary 
to exercise the greatest care in the oper- 
ation, as amere slip of the file may destroy 
the cut of the tooth, and a very few such 
slips will cause the tap to work badly, no 
matter how freely the large majority of 
the teeth may cut. 

The clearance should be started com- 
paratively close to the edge—say a dis- 
tance of about one-fourth of pitch of the 
th:ead, and worked backward to the heel 
of the tooth. A very small amount of fil- 
ing 1s necessary, starting at nothing and 
uniformly increasing untilrun out. If the 
clearance is made too great, while the tap 
will cut very freely, it is liable to cut too 
large by hand, and in backing is apt to 
jam and chip the tooth points. While ap- 
parently a tedious operation, the work 
can be done in this way more rapidly than 
might be supposed, and with proper care 
the result is by no means uncertain. Ma- 
chine taps being intended to run contin- 
uously through the hole do not need to be 
backed, and consequently such features as 
are necessary to provide for this, in case of 
the hand tap, may be omitted. The taps 
are made much longer in both the thread 
and shank, the diameter of the latter being 
a shade less than that of bottom of thread 
to enable it to slip freely through the 
tapped hole. The taper should extend 
from the point of the tap to within 2 or 
3 diameters from the end of the thread, 
the size of the point being slightly less 
than that of the hole capable of allowing 
of full thread. This, of course, is below 
the bottom of the teeth, and insures its 
starting freely, even if the hole be slightly 
under size. For this continuous cutting 
it is necessary to have an ample supply of 


broken or stripped tap, as well as spoiled 
work. Menhaden, or some similar fish 
oil, map be considered as best for the pur- 
pose, and as all improved tapping ma- 
chines and bolt cutters are provided with 
pumps and tanks, a constant stream of oil 
may be kept flowing on the tap or bolt 
with very small expenditure of the lubri- 
cant. 

Hand taps are generally made three, and 
sometimes four, to the set for each size, 
though the number actually required need 
not exceed two. The first, or taper tap, 
has full thread the entire length, and is 
cut taper from the size at the point, some- 
what below that of the tap drill, to stand- 
ard size at the top. It is intended to start 
the thread in the hole, to facilitate the 
entering of the starting tap, but its use 
may be considered as entirely superfluous, 
and in fact is usually dispensed with. 
The other three taps are cut standard as to 
shape and size of thread, the difference 
being in the finishing of the points. The 
starting tap tapers, for about one-half its 
length, from below the bottom of the 
thread at the point. For through holes it 
may be used alone by running it entirely 
through, after the manner of the machine 
tap. Where the hole is drilled only to a 
certain depth in the solid metal, the tap 
should be run in until the point touches 
bottom, and it is then followed by the 
plug tap, which has a much quicker and 
shorter taper, and will therefore carry the 
full thread to a correspondingly greater 
depth in the hole. 

Where the character of the work does 
not prevent, the hole is generally drilled 
enough deeper than the required length 
of the full thread to allow for the tapered 
end of the plug-tap, but in case this is not 
possible the use of the last or bottoming 
tap is necessary. This has a full thread to 
the extreme point, the only taper allowed 
being about a 45° chamfer, to strengthen 
the leading teeth, which, of course, are 
required to do all the cutting. Owing to 
this fact the tap must be used with ex- 
treme care, or the teeth will be unable to 
bear the strain. Of course it is impossi- 
ble to apply the continuous motion which 
is proper in the use of the other three taps; 
it must be worked back and forth when 
nearing the bottom, and on no account 
must it be forced after the resistance indi- 
cates that it has reached the full cut, or 
brings up on bottom. The tap has one 
advantage peculiar to it, in that when the 
leading teeth become broken or damaged 
by the exceptionally hard usage to which 
they are subjected, the end may be ground 
square off on the grindstone until the next 
perfect teeth are reached, and the latter 
carefully beveled from the points back to 
give clearance. 

Most modern hand taps have the shanks 
turned down to the size of the bottom of 
the thread, which is much the best form, 
as it enables the tools to be run through 
all through holes instead of backing them 
out. Where the diameter is thus reduced 
the square head is rendered so much 
smaller as to necessitate it being very 
carefully squared and accurately fitted to 
the wrench, as otherwise it will soon be- 
come so worn and rounded as to cause 
slipping and probable breakage of the 
tap. For special work, the temper of 
hand taps may be made to suit the nature 
of the material for which they are in- 
tended; but for general shop use it should 
not be harder than dark straw color, nor 
softer than a full brown. 

The hardening, like that of the reamer, 
requires the greatest care and skill to 
avoid springing or breakage. It should 
be done in the manner previously de- 
scribed, as also the tempering. In the 
latter process, the danger of bad results is 
even more imminent than in case of the 
reamer, as the delicate points of the teeth 
will, almost inevitably, be drawn too low, 
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unless the heating be very slow, to allow 
of perfect equalization. Whenever obtain- 
able the material used for making taps 
should be a quality of steel specially de- 
signed for the purpose, as it possesses 
great strength to resist the severe torsional 
strain to which it is necessarily subjected, 
without requiring the temper to be drawn 
so low as to impair its durability. For 
all tough materials, such as wrought iron, 
steel, brass, copper, &c., the size of tap 
drill for the full V thread should be accu- 
rately that of the bottom of the thread. 
Fof cast iron, as the sharp edge of the full 
thread has not sufficient strength to pre- 
vent its stripping on the edges, the drill 
should be made of a size suitable for the 
Franklin Institute standard thread pre- 
viously described, which will remove the 
weak and consequently superfluous edge. 


Dies. 


Dies are made of two distinct forms for 
both machine and hand use, the solid and 
the open. For bolt cutting the open or 
releasing die is almost universally used. 
While there are numerous different devices 
used by the several makers of these ma- 
chines, they are similar in respect to their 
general characteristics. The die holder 
or head is fitted to the machine spindle, 
and carries usually four, sometimes but 
three, radial'sliding bars, upon the inner 
ends of which the thread is cut. By 
means of a lever operating suitable mechan- 
ism the slides are thrown in or out, as it is 
desired to open or close the die. Both 
operations are usually made automatic, 
dependent upon the length of thread for 
which they are set. In closing the slides 
are brought to an exactly central position 
by means of stops, and as soon as the de- 
sired length of cut has been reached they 
are thrown outward, entirely clear of the 
work, which enables it to be withdrawn 
without the necessity for backing out or 
even reversing or stopping the machine. 
Of course this is a great time saver, and 
also prevents possible injury to the thread, 
which is liable to occur with the reversing 
method, from chips becoming jammed in 
the teeth. The latter are given consider- 
able angle of cut and clearance to en- 
able them to work freely at the com- 
paratively high speed of rotation desired. 
While this somewhat reduces their dura- 
bility it is of but little importance, as the 
teeth may be recut many times before the 
slides need to be replaced. 

The solid dies used in bolt cutters are 
carried in a square socket in the head, 
which, while holding them against lateral 
motion, allows of perfectly free play in the 
plane of rotation, which enables them to 
follow eccentricity of setting of the work. 
The qualities of the solid die, whether for 
machine or hand use, are substantially the 
same. For free cutting, the amount of 
thread surface should be reduced to the 
least possible limit consistent with dura- 
bility. The clearance should be somewhat 
less than in the releasing die, as the work 
must be backed out. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to admit of very rapid and free cut- 
ting. The usual and simplest method of 
forming the cutting edges and allowing 
the necessary space for chips is to drill a 
large hole, far enough back from the bot- 
tom of the thread to allow for proper 
depth of face, and from this hole the in- 
tervening metal is cut through and the 
face and heel of the teeth finished, and 
the clearance of the latter is then easily 
accomplished. 

Most makes of solid dies, embodying 
late improvements, are made adjustable 
within a very limited range of variation— 
that is, if it be desired to vary the size to 
cut tight or loose fits to standard taps, or 
to compensate for wear, by means of 
several different devices, all of which are 
very simple and effective. For hand use 
the open die is used much less than for- 
merly, as the solid form is fitted to the 
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stocks and used in its stead. The neces- | agricultural implements, formerly free, to 


sary qualities are much the same as in the 
latter, and should enable the cutting of 
the full thread to be accomplished at a 
single operation instead of by the old- 
fashioned method of turning back and 
forth and making probably half a dozen 
passes. The dies should have the faces at 
the parting and centrally opposite between, 
the latter being of the form described for 
the solid die, 

All dies, of whatever form or thread, if 
of large size, are best cut in the lathe, 
leaving only a light, scraping cut for fin- 
ishing with the tap, in order to standard- 
ize and properly match the threads. 
Smaller sizes, of course, are made entirely 
by tapping. The hardening and temper- 
ing require to be much the same as for 
taps, though the manipulation is much 
less difficult, and the certainty of satisfac- 
tory result greater. Pipe taps and dies 
differ in some respects from the ordinary 
form, but may be considered as modifica- 
tions of the general features alluded to. 
From the proportionately large diameters 
of the screw, as compared with pitches of 
threads, the grooving is much shallower 
in the taps, and the clearance spaces in the 
dies, For the larger sizes, both taps and 
dies for machine use are made releasing— 
the dies similar to the form described— 
the taps, collapsing into the body, or 
stock, by means of automatic devices of 
several different kinds. As these threads 
are cut in sizes up to about 154 inches 
diameter, the tools become decidedly pon- 
derous by the time the limit is reached. 


a ———_______ 


THE WEEK. 





More fire arms are needed on account of 
the frequency of domestic violence, and 
Gen. Schofield in his report earnestly rec- 
ommends that no time be lost in provid- 
ing a full supply of these arms for the 
regular troops and the organized militia 
of the several States. 


The new steel bark ‘‘ Unionen,” built in 
Barrow, England, for parties in Bergen, 
Norway, for the carrying of oil in bulk, 
just arrived from the yards of her builders, 
is pronounced to be the finest sailing 
craft that ever entered the Delaware. 
She is 6118 tons register, 248 feet long, 
40 feet beam, 22 feet deep, and will carry 
about 850,000 gallons of petroleum. 


Rates on West bound freight will be 
fully restored after the close of navigation. 


Canadians appear to be no nearer secur- 
ing fast transatlantic service than they 
were four years ago, and the United States 
having contracted for an independent mail 
line between New York and European 
ports, the odds against them are increased. 


The Massachusetts Legislature decreed 
that after November 1 the railroad cars 
must be heated by steam. 


According to tbe latest trade returns 
received at the Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics, the commerce of the Re- 
public of Brazil for the first six months of 
the current year has amounted to $37,- 
900,000 gold in imports, against $33,200, - 
000 last year, and $66,200,000 gold in ex- 
ports, against $63,100,000 in 1891. 


The receipts of quicksilver at San Fran- 
cisco during the last nine months are much 
larger than those for the corresponding 
months last year, and prices for export 
were fixed so low, presumably to unload 
the market, that several invoices for Aus- 
tralia were returned and sold at a profit 
for local use. 


The Mexican Government has reduced 
the duty on cooking stoves, to take effect 
December 1, and imposed a small duty on 
iron and steel for mining machinery and 


take effect January 1. The tax on Ameri- 
can corn is suspended until February 1. 


The site of the once famous Morgan 
Iron Works in this city, where the en- 
gines of some of the Collins steamships 
were built, is now occupied by tenement 
houses. 


Hoine & Son of Lawrence, Mass., have 
received an order forthe widest paper ma- 
cbine in this country, a 136-inch Four- 
drinier. 


Ten steamers are under charter at Phila- 
delphia to load oil for France. Encour- 
aged by the low prices many new rivals 
are springing up in the refinery business, 
and pipe lines are multiplying. 


Wrought-iron tubes will be used in the 
experiment for pneumatic mail transporta- 
tion in Philadejphia, and the National 
Tube Works at McKeesport have received 
the contract. 


There are said to be 21 bridges across 
the Ohio River, 23 across the Mississippi, 
and 16 across the Illinois, besides many 
across their navigable tributaries, and pros- 
pects are good for building more. 


The long-distance telephone to Chicago 
works satisfactorily, and the prediction is 
made that before long the human voice will 
be heard across the continent. 


The Indian wheat crop of 1892 is offici- 
ally reported to be 5,422,000 tons, the 
smallest since 1884, and the British wheat 
| crop was estimated October 1 to be nearly 
10 per cent. lower than the conditions one 
year ago. 


It is announced from Washington that 
our new commercial treaty with Spain, the 
negotiations for which have been pending 
a long time, is ready now to go into 
effect. 


The annual statistics of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association show that there 
are now in India 132 cotton mills, of which 
88 are in the Bombay presidency. Last 
year 65 mills consumed 730,000 bales of 
cotton 


After 13 years of prohibition the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain decides to ad- 
mit live sheep from the United States 
into that country and has revoked the or- 
der which required that all such animals 
should be slaughtered on the docks where 
landed. 


Of 60,000 men who are employed in 
Clyde shipyards when trade is brisk half 
are idle at the present time. Great 
Britain has been launching 400,000 tons a 
year of surplus tonnage for some time 
past. 


The New York Police Department have 
been allowed $60,000 for a new boat, the 
‘* Patrol ” being too slow. 


The Naval Board of Inspectors, whose 
duties are to inspect every American steam 
vessel coming to this port to determine 
her capabilities for service as cruiser, 
transport, or torpedo boat and to inspect 
and report upon the hull, machinery, &c., 
of the foreign steam vessels, have trans- 
ferred their headquarters from the Post 
Office building to the Navy Yard. 


West Point, Georgia, is to have a $600, - 
000 cotton mill. 

The increase in the Treasury net gold 
fund from $110,000,000 to $122,000,000 
since the end of July, although so desir- 
able in other respects, has reduced the 
free margin of funds against which notes 
of the smallest denominations can be is- 
sued, and the Treasury therefore is not 
now endeavoring to compel the banks to 
give it more gold. 

President McLeod of the Reading Rail- 
road claims to be undisturbed by the 
latest phase of anti-trust litigation. It is 
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stated, on credible authority, that in cas® 
Chancellor McGill appoints a receiver for 
the Reading allied lines in New Jersey 
the company will apply for a Federal 
injunction forbidding the receiver from 
interfering with the interstate traffic of 
these lines. 


There have been shipped into Mexico, 
within a month, 3,000,000 bushels of corn, 
through Texas. 


The whales in the Pacific Ocean are 
small this year and unable to compete with 
the oil wells in Pennsylvania. 


A careful consideration of all that is im- 
plied by the awarding of an American reg- 
ister to the ‘‘City of Paris’ and the ‘‘City of 
New York” and the mail contracts for ten 
years to the Inman Company, the Marine 
Journal says, must be a gratifying study 
for an American patriot. The first and 
most important proposition is that $9,000, - 
000 will be expended for American labor 
and American material. By this expendi- 
ture no less than 300 industries will profit. 
Then the immense sums derived from 
American trade and from carrying the 
mails which have annually gone into the 
coffers of foreign companies will, in a 
large measure, be saved to the country 
when the magnificent new fleet is once 
under steam. All this is the view from 
the financial standpoint. By no means an 
unimportant consideration is the privilege 
which the Government reserves of appro- 
priating the vessels and turning them into 
commerce destroyers in the event of war. 
Sumptuous and majestic symbols of pros- 
perity in time of peace, in time of trouble 
they would be proportionately significant 
as an arm of the nation’s defense. 


Southern papers are praising the newly 
invented Todd cotton picking machine 
now at work near Dallas, Texas, which 
does as much in two hours as an average 
farm hand ina week. The hardest prob- 
lem in cotton raising is supposed to be 
solved. 


Armour’s new beef packing plant in 
Kansas comprises eight buildings, cover- 
ing 20 acres, and the machinery and ap- 
paratus cost $2,000,000. The pay-roll 
contains 20,000 names. 


The Philadelphia & Reading has es- 
tablished a new fast freight line out of 
New York and Boston, with 5000 cars in 
the service. 


At the opening of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion Mr. Depew spoke of New York as 
the ‘‘ center of the financial and industrial 
activities of the world,” and Governor 
Flower said that ‘‘in New York City we 
have the greatest manufacturing commun- 
ity in the country; and if the circle be 
enlarged so as to include the wide area of 
the metropolitan district we have within a 
radius of 12 miles from the City Hall of 
New York an aggregation of productive 
effort which for variety and value can 
hardly be matched in the world,” which 
every Gothamite will admit was only 
stating the truth. 


Nearly 3,000,000 acres in the Indian 
Territory, between the Washington and 
Red Rivers, has been surrendered for set- 
tlement for the equivalent of $2,000,000, 
and being well watered and fertile is ex- 
pected to develop into magnificent corn 
and cotton land. 


Next month 60,000 operatives in the Lin- 
colnshire cotton mills in England will 
probably strike against a proposed 5 per 
cent. reduction in wages. 


The first iron ore from the new Cuban 
mines in Sigua has just arrived in Phila- 
delphia by the whaleback ‘‘Joseph R. 
Colby,” built at West Superior. The 
mines are on the south side of the island, 
where the Juragua Company have a break- 
water and piers. 
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The Columbian Celebrations. 





The grandest celebrations of any event 
on this continent have occurred within the 
past two weeks. New York led off in its 
great demonstration on the 12th in com- 
memoration of the discovery of America. 
It was a fitting prelude to the magnificent 
celebration of the same event in Chicago 
on the 20th and 2ist. Other cities honored 
the occasion with more or less pomp and 
ceremony, but none of them could in the 
nature of things compare with the demon- 
strations in the two principal cities of the 
country. Chicago claimed special dis- 
tinction in this respect, as it not only cele- 
brated the discovery of the New World, 
but at the same time dedicated the build- 
ings of the World’s Fair to be held in that 
city next year. The Chicago demonstra- 
tion was of an official character, gathering 
as the central figures in the celebration 
the chief dignitaries of the nation—civil, 
military and ecclesiastical. It was also 
international, the leading countries of the 
world being represented by members of 
their legations at Washington. Nothing 
has ever occurred in this country so im- 
posing as the remarkable pageants seen in 
New York and Chicago within the past 
fortnight. They are eminently worthy 
of permanent record in the pages of his- 
tory, marking the achievements of peace 
and typifying the progress of good will 
among the nations. 

The citizens of Chicago may well feel 
proud of the superb manner in which their 
city sustained itself last week under the 
critical inspection of the countless throngs 
of visitors gathered within its walls from 
the ends of the earth. When Congress 
formally selected the inland city as the 
location of the international exposition to 
celebrate the 400th year of the opening of 
this continent to European civilization, 
there was much doubt as to whether the 
enterprising Chicagoans had not invited a 
task which would prove too burdensome 
for them. They were known to be the 
most indefatigable and aggressively pro- 
gressive business men on the globe, as 
shown by their stupendous achievements 
in promoting the commercial, manufact- 
uring and transportation interests of their 
wonderful city. The conception of an in- 
ternational exposition, however, was 
necessarily on such different lines from 
anything previously undertaken, and re- 
quired such a vast investment of capital 
and the sacrifice of so much valuable time 
on the part of business men with whom 
time meant everything, while actual results 
were not to be measured in dollars and cents 
like ordinary commercial undertakings, 
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that distrust of Chicago’s abilities in such { 


a line was quite excusable. Again, after| 
the work of preparation for the exposition 
began, it was found that plans were being 
made on a scale of colossal grandeur, with 
the avowed purpose of surpassing anything 
previously done in the way of expositions. 
This was Chicago-like, but it staggered 
the outside world, and ominous forebod- 
ings were published of the impending 
fiasco in the Windy City. The time of 
preparation was deemed altogether too 
short for such huge buildings, and so many 
of them to be completed. The critics 
knew little of Chicago push or they would 
have waited and postponed their opinions 
until the facts warranted an unfavorable 


expression of views. Despite the magni-| 


tude of the scale on which the fair was 
planned, work has been pushed so rapidly 
that when the buildings were formally ded- 


icated on the 2ist they were practically | 


ready to receive exhibits. Installation 
will begin on November 1, six months be- 
fore the gates are to be opened to the 
public. 

The visitors to the World’s Fair grounds 
last week saw an almost completed piece 
of work on a scale much larger than ever 
before attempted by man for a mere six 
months’ occupancy. They saw architect- 
ural creations of stupendous size and yet 
of almost classic beauty. They saw palaces, 
which if erected in any monarchical coun- 
try would have won for their creators 
decorations if not titles. They saw, com- 
plete in its majestic proportions, the largest 
building ever erected in the world, the 
immense temporary home of manufactures 
and liberal arts, covering over 30 acres of 
ground, and spanned by the largest steel 
trusses ever erected, with centers at such 
a hight from the floor that great beams 





seemed like spider webs. They saw under 
that vast roof the largest assemblage of 
people ever gathered within the walls of a 
single structure, estimated at 100,000 and 
upward. They saw, and they departed 
convinced that if it is in the power of man 
the Chicago Exposition of 1893 will be a 
pre-eminent success. 
Eee 

Some time since, at a meeting of the 
Master Mechanics Association, the question 
of the material for locomotive fire boxes 
came up. One of the leading Western 
roads had locomotives whose steel fire 
boxes had shown exceptionally good servy- 
ice, and since they were very old the 
conclusion was jumped at that the steel 
must be crucible steel. One of the lead- 
ing makers of both crucible and open- 
hearth steel urged the use of the former 
on the ground of this splendid record, and 
the opinion was widely accepted that after 
all, for real hard service, the good old 
crucible steel fire-box plates were un- 
doubtedly the best. Unfortunately an 
engineer of an inquiring turn of mind had 





an analysis made of the alleged crucible 
steel. A glance at the results showed the 
characteristics of open-hearth steel, and 
none of the distinguishing elements of 
crucible steel. It is probable that the 
plates were among the first turned out at 
the old Norway works. 
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Sir Lowthian Bell on the American 
Iron Trade. 





The long-expected volume to be issued 
by the Iron and Steel Institute on its 
American trip in 1890 has at last reached 
its members. We will frankly admit that 
we looked forward to it with eager in- 
terest, because it was well known that Sir 
Lowthian Bell was to ‘‘describe the 
economic conditions of the iron fields 
visited, and convey to the outside world 
some impressions gathered during this 
visit to the United States of their present 
position and future possibilities.” We 
have been sharply disappointed in our ex- 
pectations, and have been unable, more 
than once during the perusal of the 
work, to repress a feeling of resentment. 
We know that this feeling will be shared 
by the majority of those who offered the 
members of the Iron and Steel Institute 
such lavish hospitality in 1890. Sir Low- 
thian Bell is entitled to his own opinions, 
and has a right to express them whenever 


| he can get a hearing, but it is a breach of 


good manners on the part of the Iron and 
Steel Institute to let a volume like the one 
now issued go out with its imprint. We 
even question whether the council has not 
violated the rules of the society in the 
most flagrant manner. The institute was 
made welcome with the distinct under- 
standing that it was not a body dealing 
with economic and commercial questions; 
that it was a purely technical and scientific 
society. Had American iron masters 
known on the day when the members 
landed that their hospitality would be 
abused as shamefully as has been done, the 
visitors would have found the doors of every 
iron manufacturing plant in the country 
closed against them. That, we venture to 
say, will be their fate henceforth. 

So far as the matter which Sir Lowthian 
Bell presents is concerned, it will prove 
very disappointing to American readers, 
because the expectations are not realized 
that he would present comparative data. 
The descriptions are fair compilations, with 
little or no critical comment as to resources 
or methods. The economic data are 
merely a rehash of the census reports and 
the documents issued by Carroll D. 
Wright. Even where the latter’s figures 
are so lamentably inadequate in dealing with 
the English industry, Bell does not fill the 
gap except in a few isolated cases. It 
might have been expected that if he were 
about to build all his arguments upon the 
flimsy basis of Mr. Wright’s European fig- 
ures, he would have taken pains to fortify 
himself with original data. In this re- 
spect his production is unworthy of him, 
and he has distinctly lowered his reputa- 
tion as a writer on metallurgical subjects. 

His final conclusions are that ultra-pro- 
tectionists have no business to be angry at 
the quantity of foreign iron which has 
from time to time been landed on Ameri- 
can soil, and that the older seats of the 
American iron trade cannot compete in the 
export trade with Great Britain except to 
countries close at hand. We fear that the 
aged metallurgist has failed to read the 
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signs of the times, and that he does not | 
appreciate the ambition of American iron | 
makers, | 

They do not expect to send out pig iron 
or bars. They want to market iron and | 
steel in its full line of finished products. | 
They are even now gaining, and may look 
hopefully into the future, since the substi- | 
tution of wrought iron for steel is power- 
fully aiding them to come closer to foreign | 
costs, 

English iron manufacturers have never 
displayed any great joy over the control 
of their own home mar’sets in I beams by 
Belgian and German makers. They have 
been just as doubtful of the ability of 
Continental producers coming into their 
foreign markets until lost trade brought 
conviction. A few years since American 
iron manufacturers had all they could do 
to secure their own rapidly growing mar- 
ket. They have it now and will keep it, 
and must then look ferward to capturing 
a goodly share of the world’s trade. It 
will be done, while English authorities are 
proving to their own satisfaction that it is 
impossible. 








rE — 


The Rise in Silver. 





The American delegates to the Inter- 
national Monetary Convention will consult 
with the President on November 10 and 
sail from New York on the 12th. Many 
unpartisan papers predict that the confer- 
ence will be productive of results that 
will enlarge the use of silver as currency. 

One of the most important events in the 
financial world last week was the advance 
in the price of silver. The minimum was | 
reached in August, it being 822 cents per | 
ounce. It gradually crept up to 842 cents, 
the point touched October 8. In the in- 
terim to October 15 it reached 874 cents. 
On Monday it touched 87} cents, and the 
day following sold off to 86 cents. The 
movement was due to the actual shortage 
in London brought about by the India 
Council holding their bills. This resulted 
in large shipments of silver from New 
York to London seven weeks ago. The 
amount aggregated 2,000,000 ounces 
of bullion. No such shipment had 
occurred from New York to Lon- 
don in two years’ time. A_ similar 
movement went on from London to India, 
so that when a speculative current set in 
it found the current supply of silver hardly 
equal to the demand. The United States 
Government's purchases absorbed a por- 
tion of the remaining local supply, leaving | 
very small stocks on hand. This relieved 
the market, so that the prospects are de- 
cidedly brighter. There is not much proba- | 
bility of any one sacrificing silver at the 
present time, while there is evinced some- | 
thing of an inclination to hold it. 

We are informed by one of the largest | 
silver producers and smelters of the coun- 
try that the recent low quotation did not | 
in any manner decrease production. A| 
mine is an elaborate piece of machinery. | 
To stop it means a vast amount of expense | 
and no revenue. The depression would 
have to be of long duration, and present | 
no prospect of immediate improvement, to | 
induce such action. Again, the profit in! 








operating a mine lies in 8 maximum out- 
put. To curtail this without stopping 
would mean a loss of net revenue. Our 
informant states that the output during 
the month of August was the largest of 
the year. This he attributed to favorable 
climatic conditions. 

The silver producers of the Rocky 
Mountain States and Territories have 
dinned their laments into the ears of any 
one willing to listen. They have predicted 
again and again that a large portion of the 
working population would be robbed of 
the means of livelihood unless silver were 
taken care of. That their pleadings were 
exaggerated is pretty thoroughly proven 
by the steadiness in the production of 
silver in the face of low prices. 

—>_ 


The Critical Condition of Europe. 





The condition of Europe is always criti- 
cal, if newspapers are to be believed. But 
there are indubitable signs at the present 
time more portentious than usual of a 
crisis that may be impending not far in 
the future. In the United States the pos- 
sibility of another European war no longer 
excites apprehension, nor scarcely excites 
remark, further than may be suggested by 
the ominous allusions by several foreign 
correspondents of the daily press to war- 
like preparations. Even the disavowals 
on the part of emperors or military lead- 
ers of any hostile designs are regarded 
with distrust, or at least as susceptible of 
a double interpretation. Nevertheless, an- 
other disturbance on the Continent may 
reasonably be kept in mind on this side of 


\the Atlantic as a possible contingency 


with reference to future business engage- 
ments. The subject cannot escape atten- 
tion so long as the leading European gov- 
ernments continue enormous expenditures 
in the perfection of their naval and military 
establishments, and contemplate still fur- 
ther increase. At the present moment 
Germany is profoundly agitated by the 
endeavors of the Emperor to provide for 
fresh levies of troops; and this at a time 
when retrenchment seems to be earnestly 
demanded by considerations of State policy. 
So closely related are the commercial 
interests of Europe and America, as in- 
dicated by the tremendous volume of in- 
ternational commerce and interchange of 
securities, that no prudent business man 
in the United States can well remain 
oblivious to the struggle of Germany, 
Russia and France for military pre emi- 
nence. Already the tension of taxation is 
severe almost to the limit of endurance, 
yet the demand for more armaments in- 
volves vastly increased expenditure, esti- 
mated at from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
in order to place 75,000 more men in the 
barracks for annual training. The 


| Austrian contingent, it is rumored, may 


be increased proportionately. A stimulus 
is doubtless desired from the alleged dis- 
covery that the Germans are outnumbered 
by France in the forces available to take 
the field. One report says the French 
preponderance is equal to two army corps, 
besides any number of big guns and no 
lack of ordnance and military materials, 


The inference is warranted that Germany 
does not feel secure, menaced by such a 
display of numbers and military prepara- 
tions, which have been incessant, what- 
ever changes of ministry may have oc- 
curred, from time to time. 

After speaking of the present financial 
embarrassments of the emperors of Ger- 
many and Austria and the difficulties of 
their political environment, as well as the 
hopelessness of aggrandiz-ment by the 
further extension of territory, the London 
Economist says: 

If, therefore, these emperors and their ad- 
visers agree that the new demands must be 
made, it must be because they foresee war in 
the near future, and have become aware of 
facts which make even the gigantic prepara- 
tions of the past seem to them inadequate. 
They must know, in fact, that Russia and 
France are straining every nerve for superior- 
ity in armaments, and that to abstain from 
equaling them, or even to delay equaling them, 
would be culpable imprudence. It comes to 
this, then, that the two best-informed persons 
in Europe on this subject do not think peace 
by any means assured, and are prepared to 
convince unwilling parliaments by facts and 
figures that the insecurity is great enough to 
justify or, indeed, to compel further heavy 
sacrifices, 

If these conclusions are correct, then it 
follows that while actual hostilities may 
be far in the future, it is quite possible 
that conditions exist that endanger the 
peace of Europe, known only to those 
most favored with opportunities for obser- 
vation. Certainly there must be sub- 
stantial reasons for disregarding the clamor 
for retrenchment lately heard in all the 
parliaments on the Continent. The fact, 
if it be a fact, claims consideration among 
those factors which should enter into de- 
liberate and comprehensive business cal- 
culations either in Europe or America. 


—— a 





While consumption in other branches of 
the iron trade is very large, and, in spite 
of very narrow margins, the business is in 
a sound and healthy condition, the steel 
rail trade is languishing. At the rate at 
which business is now coming in the ship- 
ments of standard sections will not be 
much over 1,300,000 gross tons, to which, 
of course, must be added the relatively 
large product of light sections and steel 
rails, which forms a business by itself. 
The prospect for the future, so far 
as the consumption of standard rails is 
concerned, is by no means promising. 
It looks as though 1,000,000 tons annually 
will cover the requirements for renewal, 
that part of the demand being fairly steady. 
What may bring pressure, of course, upon 
the mills is the quantity needed for new 
construction. At the rate at which we are 
now adding to our mileage 300,000 tons 
seems to cover the demand from this 
source. The condition of the railroads 
financially and the attitude of investors 
toward new issues of railroad bonds leave 
little hope of additions to mileage beyond 
a maximum of 5000 miles, with the 
chances for next year in favor of 3000 
miles. This is not enough to keep the 
existing mills running at more than a very 
moderate speed. Since the unit of profit- 
able production has been increased during 
the past decade, while the maximum re- 
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quirements bave fallen off, it would seem 
as though even the small number of con- 
cerns in the business now is too large. 
The signs of the times point to a further 
concentration of this great interest. With 
a part of the rail capacity unemployed the 
constant addition of new plants in the soft 
steel trade seems like a waste of capital. 


—_ _ 


The announcement made last week that} the actual situation and outlook. 








Washington News. 





(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 25, 1892, 


Secretary Tracy has expressed himself 
again very decidedly on the subject of the 
delay in the furnishing of the barbette 10 
inch plates for the ‘‘ New York,” and has 
sent an Officer to make an investigation of 
But for 


one of the contracts for the construction | the supply of 4-inch water belt plates the 


of superstructure of elevated work in 
Brooklyn had been taken at close to 3 
cents, erected and painted, has been re- 
ceived in the trade with some surprise. 
Still, before the figures were in, there were 
those who predicted that 3 cents would 
not be far out of the way. Putting in the 
material at 2 cents delivered at works, 
which is not low, and counting 25 to 30 
cents for freight, hauling, riveting and 
painting, there is left 70 to 75 cents to 
cover the cost of shop work, waste, acci- 
dents, contingencies, interest, engineering 
and profit. That under the circumstances 
the latter is likely to be a moderate one 
few cognizant with the industry will be 
prepared todeny. The low first cost of such 
structures at the present time cannot help 
having its influence in notably increasing 
the consumption of iron and steel. The 
beginning in elevated approaches of rail- 
roads in our large cities has been made. 
The system is bound to grow, thus fur- 
nishing the mills with a good deal of busi- 
ness. 
seeipicccapegiallatlia oe sciiaiiia 

The frequent assaults upon workmen at 
Homestead show pretty thoroughly that 
the members of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and their allies have learned nothing 
during the past three months. The officials 
of that body should prove that their pro- 
fessions are not mere cant. Let them ex- 
pel any member who is convicted of hav- 
ing done bodily injury to outsiders. The 
helplessness of the local authorities 


is again pretty well being proven, 


when it comes to catching and _lock- 
ing up union men who break the 
peace. It will be astonishing what 


vigor is suddenly displayed when some 
one of the non-union men who is being 
subjected to ‘‘ moral suasion,” avails him- 
self of his privilege to use firearms. The 
Homestead strikers should remember that 
not long ago a Pittsburgh judge decided 
that any man has the right to shoot any 
person who interferes with him when he is 
on his way to or from work. 


Weimer & Sheridan, of Duluth, Minn., 
who leased a portion of the _ hold- 
ings of the Ohio Iron Company some 
months ago and organized the Ohio Mining 
‘Company, have transferred their lease to 
P. B. Kimberley & Co. of Sharon, Pa., in 
consideration of a bonus of $105,000 in 
cash. Their contract with the Ohio Iron 
Company contained provisions obligat- 
ing them to mine a minimum of 150,000 
tons of ore a year and pay a royalty of 65 
cents a ton for all ore taken out They 
were also obliged to pay $15,000 in ad- 
vance royalty. Mr. Kimberley agrees to 
fulfill the terms of the original contract and 

ay Weimer & Sheridan a cash bonus of 
90,000 clear. 


work on the cruiser ‘‘ New York” would 


| necessarily have to be suspended to await 


this material. 


The Bethlehem plant will be utilized 
for bending the armor into shape, the 
Carnegies not having the machinery capa- 
ble of manipulating the 10-inch plate. 

The Secretary had expected that the 
‘*New York” would be ready for trial 
next month. The non-supply of armor 
will now prevent this consummation until 
January of the coming year. Commo 
dore Folger, Chief of Ordnance, whose un- 
tiring zeal has done so much to bring 
American armor up to its present un- 
rivaled standard, regards the recent tests 
of Bethlehem Steel Company nickel 
steel as a consummation far beyond any- 
thing achieved by England, Germany or 
France. On last Saturday a 14-inch plate 
of Bethlehem nickel steel, the heaviest 
armor yet made to be used on the 
battle ships, was tested at Indian Head. 
Ten-inch Holtzer and Carpenter armor- 
piercing shot scheduled for 15-inch pene- 
tration of the best armor steel were used 
The plate not only resisted the shot but 
fairly crumbled them into fragments. 


The American navy can now also boast 
of the undisputed leadership in the armor 
making branch of war shipbuilding. It 
has already fairly eclipsed all others in 
hulls, engines and guns. The naval ex- 
perts have been watehing with deep in- 
terest the progress of the negotiations for 
the transatlantic mail service with the new 
American International Steamship Com- 
pany. The construction of five additional 
American built steamers for $9,000,000, to 
run in the same service and in competition 
as to merits with the English built 
American registered ‘‘ City of Paris’ and 
‘*New York ” will mark an important era in 
the world of maritime rivalry and energy, 
as between the United States and England. 

Naval men say that the American built 
will so farsurpass the English built ships 
in the same line, that the result will give 
a great impetus to Americans as the ship- 
builders of the world. 


It will also correspondingly extend the 
demand for the superior American 
steel. The opinion is expressed that the 
achievements of metallurgical industry 
will surpass in the next few years any 
thing yet accomplished, and place the 
United States in the lead in these branches, 
as they are already in pig iron production. 


$$ $$ 


Advices from the Connellsville region 
indicate that the coke trade is showing 
visible signs of improvement, both as re- 
gards production and shipments. Within 
the past six weeks over 3000 idle ovens 
have been fired, and production has risen 
from 91,000 to 112,900 tons per week. 
Shipments are also increasing, but are se- 
riously retarded owing to the car shortage 
which has existed in the region for some 
time. For the week ending on Saturday, 
October 15, 13,547 ovens were in blast, 
and 3696 were idle, the total estimated 
production being 129,983 tons. Compared 
with the production of the previous week, 
this is an increase of 13,730 tons. For the 
week ending on the above date 718 ovens 
were put in blast at the following places: 
146 at White, 33 at Leisenring No. 3, 50 
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at Kyle, 195 at United No. 2, 15 at Calu- 
met, 124 at Redstone, 20 at Hecla No. 1, 
35 at Hecla No. 2, and 100 at Lippincott. 
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San Francisco News, 





October 17, 1892. 

I have at various times during the past 
few months kept the readers of The Iron 
Age posted as well as circumstances 
would admit on the movements of the 
Fulton Iron Works of this city. I did so on 
account of the importance of the institu- 
tion in the industrial world of San Fran- 
cisco and the much greater promise of its 
future, as also because the example 
afforded of an increase of facilities and an 
extension of its sphere of usefulncss looked 
as though it were about to become con- 
tagious. I have now to say that the new 
works wilil be built neither at Baden nor 
at Oakland, but probably at North Beach. 
[ say probably, because the numerous 
changes of base made after it was given 
out that work was actually begun have 
made me cautious. It is now given out 
that the reason that location was not 
made at Oakland was because title could 
not be had. This, of course, immediately 
put a stop to further proceedings, much 
to the disgust both of the owners of the 
Fulton works and the good people of Oak- 
land. The Southern Pacific laid claim to 
the whole of the water front and the courts 
have at last decided in their favor, so 
that the company can hardly be blamed for 
this change of front. Now Jas. G. Fair, 
our noted capitalist and Bonanza man, has 
made them an offer of a piece of land at 
North Beach in this city and they have 
availed themselves of the offer. Mr. Fair 
has taken 1500 $100 shares in the com- 
pany in part payment fortheland. A new 
company was formed the other day with a 
capital of $1,000,000. Besides Mr. Fair 
and the original owners of the foundry, a 
couple more iron men have also subscribed, 
so that the whole business has been placed 
on a broader foundation than hitherto. The 
fact that Mr. Fair, one of our richest capi- 
talists and already heavily interested in the 
Pacific Rolling Mills, has taken hold in the 
matter augurs well for its success. He has 
a great opinion of the future of the iron 
business in this city, and in fact the pros- 
pects now are brighter than they have been 
foy long years past. 

There has been quite a revival in busi- 
ness here of late, and the improvement 
that I referred to in my last still continues. 
There is apparent a better spirit on every 
hand. The outlook for the wheat market 
is better than it has been in many months, 
and after all wheat is the great staple of 
California, though in many places it has 
been superseded by fruit, while in others 
fruit has taken the place of sheep raising 
and wool growing. Still if wheat grow- 
ing were to be blotted out in California, 
there would be left a void that could not 
easily be filled. It will therefore be 
seen that when matters are well with 
the wheat grower the dealer in iron, 
hardware and agricultural implements re- 
joiceth, and I doubt much whether wheat 
will ever be entirely supplanted by any- 
thing else. Country dealers are beginning 
to order more freely than for a good while 
past ; but in this, as in other things, the 

astern drummer is making his influence 
felt more every day. Here the good effect 
of cheap freights by sea will be more es- 
specially felt, as they will enable our San 
Francisco merchants to contend for the 
trade of the coast with their Eastern com- 
petitors on something more like equal 
terms. The clippers arriving from the 
East of late have been heavily laden, and 
hardware, iron and steel have formed a great 
part of their cargoes. The ‘‘ St. Francis,” 
the ‘‘ Berlin” and the ‘‘ Bohemia” have 
come to hand of late with very large and 
important cargoes, including a very large 
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assortment of hardware, iron and steel, 
wire, &c., but no pig iron; in fact, our 
receipts of pig iron of late have not been 
large from any source. Matters in the 
foundry section have been dull. Prices re- 
main the same as I Jast advised you. 

Cruiser No. 6 will be launched on 
November 5, and is thus in a state of for- 
wardness. Like the vessels recently built 
at the works, she has” been built with con- 
siderable rapidity, and everything about 
her testifies to the skill that hes been ac- 
quired by our Pacific Coast builders. I 
think that I am within the mark in saying 
that San Francisco can build a vessel of 
any size or description as rapidly and well 
as can any shipbuilding center in the 
world. The new cruiser will be a truly 
magnificent vessel. 

There is little or nothing moving in the 
direction of pig tin or tin plate recently, 
and there have been no changes in prices. 
There have been no arrivals of any im- 
portance. 

Arrivals by rail for the past two weeks 
have been somewhat of an improvement 
on the same period just preceding. They 
embraced 60 cars, including 9 cars of iron, 
1 do. of steel, ‘4 do. of hardware, 11 of 
machinery, 5 of stoves; 7 of agricul- 
tural implements, 5 of safes, 5 of wire, 
1 of mantels, 1 of plates, 6 cars pipe, 1 car 
plows, 1 do. harrows, 1 do. cable, 1 do. 
ranges, 1 do. nails, 913 plates spelter, 
3680 pounds copper. 


i 
Quick Furnace Relining. 








It is quite a number of years since 
Thomas G. Davis, manager of the Pheenix 
furnace of the Brown-Bonnell Iron Com- 
pany, Youngstown, abandoned the old. 
time custom of what is called ‘** blowing 
out.” Instead of blowing to reduce the 
ore in the furnace, and wasting coke for 
two or three days, he shuts off the blast 
and drowns out the furnace with water, 
and then shovels out the stock without 
waste, as the stock so taken out can be 
utilized after the furnace is in blast 
again. He no longer employs the sweep 
as used by furnace builders. The sweep is 
a center pole, pivoted in the center of the 
furnace stack, and to which is fastened an 
arm of such length as to sweep the prop:r 
diameter to which the bricklayer lays his 
brick. This method is a very tedious one, 
as the arm and pole are always in the way 
of the workmen, and prevent them from 
keeping a supply of brick upon the scaf- 
fold. Delays in waiting for material are 
frequent. Instead of following the plan 
described, Mr Davis simply suspends cords 
from the top of the well to the top of the 
bosh, three or four feet apart. This serves 
as asufficient guide to the bricklayers. 
The scaffold is kept free from all obstruc- 
tions excepting the stock brick. In this 
way a greater number of men can be 
worked. 

Phoenix Furnace went out of blast on 
September 6, 1892, at 5.30 p.m. The 
work of drowning it out immediately com- 
menced. It was shoveled out and was 
ready for the bricklayers on Tuesday, 
September 13. Further operations were 
delayed until Monday, October 3, upon 
which date the bricklayers commenced 
work at 10.30 a.m., and finished on Satur 
day, October 8, at 9 a.m. On the same 
afternoon the bell and hopper were put in 
and drying commenced. The furnace was 
ready to light on Thursday, October 13, 
but was delayed until Sunday, 16th inst., 
upon which date it was lighted up at 7.15 
a.m. The first cast of iron was obtained 
on Monday morning, 17th inst., at 2.30 
o'clock, the weight of iron for Monday 
being 35 tons. During the delays above 
mentioned work was entirely suspended. 
The furnace averages 115 tons per day the 
year round. It has two (pipe) hot blasts 
and one engine. 
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A.C. KIRK. 


Dr. Alexander Carnegie Kirk, senior 
member of the firm of Robert Napier & 
Sons of Glasgow, Scotland, died of heart 
failure on the 5th inst. Dr. Kirk was best 
known in this country for his intimate 
association with the development of the 
modern marine engine, he being the first 
to make triple-expansion engines com- 
mercially successful by applying them to 
ocean vessels. 

He was born 62 years ago at the Manse 
of Barry, Forfarshire, of which parish his 
father was minister. He first attended 
the Burgh School, Arbroath, from which 
he went to the University of Edinburgh 
where he distinguished himself in the 
departments of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. His first practical work was 
as an engineer in the famous works of 
Robert Napier, of which he was destined 
to become senior partner. The value of 
the training he had received is evidenced 
by the fact that on the completion of 
his apprenticeship he became chief drafts- 
man of Mandslay, Sons & Field who 
then, as now, were largely associated with 
the construction of warship machinery. 
For some time, however, he was destined 
to be chiefly occupied in another field than 
that of marine engineering, for, after a 
few years in London, he recrossed the 
border to fill the post of engineer at the 
great paraffin oil works of Young, Mel- 
drum & Binney, Bathgate, where he had 
abundant opportunities for the exercise of 
his ingenuity, in the design of apparatus 
and machines of all kinds for facilitating 
work and economizing labor. The best 
known of. his inventions were his cooling 
and freezing machines, which were de- 
signed in the first place for the purpose of 
separating the solid paraffin—which is 
held in solution in the oil up to a certain 
point—but which afterwards received a 
much wider application. These machines 
were the direct results of his studies in 
heat and thermodynamics, for they de- 
pended on principles which could only 
have been thus learnt, and although they 
are now largely superseded by others of an 
improved design, it was Kirk’s work 
which opened up the field and led to fu- 
ture developments. 

Mr. Kirk, at the age of 35, returned to 
marine engineering as manager of the 
Center street works of Elder & Co., shortly 
after the death of John Elder, and in the 
remaining 28 years of his life he devoted 
himself almost entirely to marine work. 
Pcrhaps the branch with which he was 
most closely identified was the develop- 
ment of the compounding principle as 
carried out in steamers by Elder. In 1874, 
when he was with Elder’s firm, Messrs. 
Dixon, of Liverpool, anxious to obtain 
greater economy of fuel, made up their 
minds to fit their new steamer, afterwards 
so weil known as the ‘‘ Propontis,” with 
high-pressure water tube boilers on Rowan 
& Horton’s patent, and in designing the 
engines, Mr. Kirk had to devise a means 
of efliciently using the high-pressure 
steam. As he afterwards expressed him- 
self, he was thoroughly convinced 
that the great success in the ordinary 
compound engine of that day over the 
simple engine lay in the range of tempera 
ture through which the steam in any one 
cylinder passed in the course of one stroke 
being very much reduced—nearly half, in 
fact—compared with the single cylinder ; 
and it seemed to him that with the higher 
pressure he must use three successive ex- 
pansions and divide the total range of 
temperature into three parts. This, too, 
would secure a more uniform distribution 
of strains, reduce leakage past valves, &c. 
And on this principle were the engines of 
the ‘‘ Propontis ” constructed in 1874, hav- 


7 ing three cylinders and three cranks. The 


boilers, however, did not work well, so 
that it was only when ordinary boilers 
were put in that satisfactory results were 
obtained. 

In 1877, shortly after the death of Mr. 
Robert Napier, he severed his connection 
with the Fairfield establishment, and, in 
connection with John and James Hamil- 
ton, he acquired the business of his old 
master, and he thus found himself ina po- 
sition of freedom to carry out his own 
ideas. The long list of vessels which he 
built for the British and foreign govern- 
ments and for the merchant service, the 
details of which are well known to all who 
have any interest in marine engineering 
and naval architecture, showed that the 
confidence which had been bestowed in 
the firm of Napier in former days was con- 
tinued under the new partners, 
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Valley News. 





It is stated on good authority that 
the Alice furnace at Sharpsville will soon 
be put in blast. New scales are being 
built for the purpose of weighing the 
molten metal, which will be transferred in 
cars to the West Foundry for making ingot 
molds. 

The Sharon Boiler Works, Sharon, Pa., 
have a large force of men at Spring Val- 
ley, Wis., erecting a set of boilers for a 
large charcoal furnace about to be started. 

It is quite probable that Youngstown 
will in another year have a belt line rail- 
road. The leading business men of that 
progressive city are handling the project, 
and considerable capital has been sub- 
scribed by the various manufacturing con- 
cerns of the city. Youngstown has the 
best railroad facilities of any city of its size 
in the United States. The four great trunk 
lines pass through it—the Lake Shore, 
Pennsylvania Company, Erie Railway, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and Pittsburgh, Painesville & Fair- 
port Railway. With a belt line railroad 
the city will have the best railroad service 
possible. 

The Falcon Iron & Nail Company’s tin- 
plate works at Niles, Ohio, will be ready 
for operation early in the spring. The 
buildings are well under way, and the 
orders for machinery and equipment have 
all been placed. 

The Sykes Steel Roofing Works of Niles 
are working on large orders for roofing and 
siding. There is a large demand for their 
product. 

The Youngstown Bridge Company are 
erecting a new iron roof for the stock 
house of Girard Iron Company’s furnace. 

The Mahoning Valley Iron Company are 
making extensive repairs at their Hubbard 
mills. 

A new lining has been put in Phenix 
furnace of the Brown-Bonnell Iron Com- 
pany, Youngstown. It was done in two 
weeks’ time. 

Enterprise Boiler Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, are making two portable 
boilers for Evans City, Pa, and a new 
hearth and bosh for Tod Furnace, Brier 
Hill, Ohio. 

The Hamilton Works of Wm. Tod & 
Co. are building two blowing engines for 
Tod Furnace of Youngstown Steel Com- 
pany. These engines will have cylinders 
42 inches in diameter, air cylinders 84 
inches and 60-inch stroke. 

Cooper Gear Works of Struthers, Ohio, 
have orders for 10,000 buggy gears. 





A photographic paper for copying trac- 
ings, which gives black lines on a white 
ground, is being placed on the market by 
Schwenke, Kirk & Co. of this city. Not 
only has the paper the obvious advantage 
over blue prints of giving more suitable 
colors for the ground and lines, but it re- 
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quires no other treatment after coming 
from the printing frame than a simple im- 
mersion in a water bath. The price of the 
paper is not any higher than that of the 
best quality of blue print, and its use en- 
tails no expenditure on chemicals for de- 
veloping. 
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The United States Car Company. 


Judge Lacombe in the United States 
Circuit Court bas approved of the sales of 
certain equipment of the insolvent United 
States Rolling Stock Company made by 
Receiver Wm. C. Lane to the Committee of 
Reorganization in the interest of the suc 
ceeding corporation, the United States 
Car Company. Fullowing is given the 
location of the property and the amounts 
involved: At Anniston, Ala., $67,607; 
at Urbana, Ohio, $3003; at Hegewisch, 
Ill., $51,106. 

David Cornfoot, chairman of the Re- 
organization Committee, informs an Jron 
Age reporter that the new company upon 
approval of the court have leased the plants 
at South Chicago, Hegewisch, Urbana, 
Anniston and Decatur, pending a fore- 
closure of the mortgages thereon, and will 
commence operations within a week or 
ten days, and propose to re-enter the 
markets and win back the old trade. 
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Trade Publications. 


THE BAILEY-FARRELL Mra. Company of 
Pittsburgh have issued a small volume describ- 
ing the Theory and Practice of Lead Burning 
by the Autogenous Process. It describes the 
apparatus made by them for generating hydro- 
gen; the aérometer for supplying atmospheric 
air to the hydrogen gas blow pipe, and the 
method of adjusting the flame. his is fol- 
lowed by a very complete and plain descrip- 
tion, accompanied by engravings, of the way 
to use the flame in making different kinds of 
joints. Concerning the theory of lead burning 
it is said: The learner having a knowledge of 
the non-oxidizing flame has no trouble in mak- 
ing a flat butt or a flat-lap seam, as he finds 
that the law of gravitation assists him, as the 
drop of melted lead remains on the flat seam 
where meited, and submits itself to the laws 
of adhesion and cohesion, which at once seize 
on the drop of melted lead and dispose of it in 
the exact spot tg make a perfect seam. Not 
so on the horizontal and upright seams. Here 
we have a disagreement or a fight between 
physical agents and natural forces. Gravita- 
tion says to the melted drop of lead on the up- 
right seam: You are wanted at once; come 
with me to the center of the earth. Co- 
hesion and adhesion say to the melted drop: 
We will hold you with all our strength; do not 
leave us. The expert lead burner takes ad- 
vamage of the properties of the molecular 
forces of cohesion and adhesion, which forces, 
when combined with the force expended by 
the flame issuing from the blow-pipe jet, are 
of sufficient strength to hold and manipulate 
a melted drop of lead of a certain size to the 
proper point of junction on the upright or 
horizontal sheet-lead seam. 


THE LIDGERWOOD Mra. Company, New 
York, will soon publish for gratuitous distri- 
bution a 40-page pamphlet, illustrating with a 
number of finely executed half-tone plates 


the Lidgerwood Rapid Unloader—a new de- 
vice used for plowing dirt, ballast, gravel, 
sand or other material off of flat cars. The 
Rapid Unloader has been used for the past 
year, and the manufacturers have sold the 
following machines: To the Drake & Stratton 
Company, Limited, six machines; Adirondack 
& St Lawrence Railroad, three machines; 
and to Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad, Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, and Lehigh Valley Railroad, each 
one machine. 


THE UNITED States Iron & Tin PLATE 
MrcG. COMPANY, Demmler, Pa., distribute a 
very tasteful little circular, and one that con- 
tains, too, much interesting and valuable in- 
formation for users of sheet metal. The little 
pamphlet measures but a few inches in size, 


bound in paper with patriotically decorated 
front cover. The first few pages are devoted 
to the different brands of sheet iron made by 
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this concern, reference being also made to 
United States black taggers. Then come 
tables of the new and old Birmingham 
gauges; also a gauge in use by the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, which has been recommended 
to Congress for adoption as the United | 
States standard. Likewise an amendment | 
suggested by conference between the roofers, 
the black and the galvanized-iron makers. 
These tables are fully explained and their ad- 
vantages pointed out. Other interesting tables 
are presented. The latter part of the pam- 
— is given up to tin plates, special attention 
veing directed to United States bright tin 
plates, described as heavily and uniformly | 
covered, and guaranteed to do any kind of | 
seaming. The three grades of terne plates 
noted are the United States Eagle, Redipped | 
and Monongahela. All of these roofing plates 
are squared and stamped with the trade-mark. 
The manufacturers make a special point of the | 
fact that their plates are coated by the oil 
process, and they present on opposite pages ac- 
counts of the oil and acid processes of tinning, 
for the purpose of showing that plates made by 
the latter method are inferior. The closing 
pages present tables of sizes, weights and | 
prices of their tin plates. Dripping and bread 
pans are also alladed to in the pamphlet. 
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Cereal Production of the United 
States.--The Superintendent of Census | 
has issued the preliminary statistics of 
cereal production in the United States, 
prepared under the direction of J. Hyde, 
special agent in charge of the statistics 
of agriculture. The figures of the last 
census compared with 1880 are as follows: | 





— Census 1890,——-— 








Acres, Bushels, | 
Barley remit | 78,319,602 
Buckwheat.. a 838,777 12,130,668 | 
Corn aL otenwss . 72,076,074 2124,559,312 | 
| eee 28.297 272 809,198,797 | 
Rye ... cause ~ 171,622 28,422 354 | 
Wheat.. 33,574,341 468,306,778 | 
Total. ai -- 140,179,185 3,520,967,511 
— Census 1880.—-— | 
Acres. Bushels. | 
Barley ‘ : ~ 1,997,727 43,997,495 | 
Buckwheat ........... 848.389 11 817,327 | 
Corn.. . 3 -+ +++. 62,368,504 1,754,591, 678 | 
Oats....... 16,144,591 407 85% 999 | 
Nie: sce viasccces «5 Jee 19,831,593 | 
Wheat.... . 35,450,333 459,483,137 | 
MOGRRSkatcae 118,631,777 2,697 580,229 | 
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Some of the foreign steamship lines will 
resume their steerage traffic next month. 


The Roebling Works at Trenton, N. J., 
have notified the officers of the Broadway 
Railroad Company that the cable which is 
to replace horse-power in this city is ready 
for delivery, and it is expected that the 
whole line will be in operation in January. 
The heavy machinery in the power house 
at Sixth avenue and Fifty-first street will 
be tested as soon as the boilers are placed 
in position. 





The largest paper machine ever made in 
this country has been ordered of Horn & 
Son, Lawrence, Mass., by the Niagara 
Falls Paper Company. This will be a 
136 inch Fourdriner machine, and is to be 
completed and set up before February 1} 
next. The largest machine in England is 
said to be 150 inches wide. The previous 
largest one in this country is 135-inch 
machine. 


The report of R. N. Haseltine, the Chief | 
Inspector of Mines of Ohio, shows that 
there were 859 mines in the State in the 
year 1891, 802 of which were in operation, 
a gain of 78 over the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the year 62 new mines were opened, 76 
remained suspended and 67 were either 
marked out or abandoned. The coal ton- 
nage of the State was 15,050,187, exceed- 
ing that of the preceding year by 1,231,- 
335 tons. The production of iron ore 
amounted to 67,930 tons, of which amount 
15.540 tons were of the black band and 
52,440 were of the hematite variety. The 
decrease in this industry during the past 
year amounted to 101,104 tons. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The tna Foundry & Machine Company 
have been incorporated at Warren, Ohio, with 
a capital stock of $50,000. They succeed the 
Etna Machine Company formerly conducted 
by the Lloyd Booth Company. The plant will 
be improved for the manufacture of rolling- 
mill and tin-plate machinery. 


The Muncie Iron & Steel Company of Mun- 
cie, Ind., have been incorporated with $50,000 
capital, and the contract let to the Indiana 
Bridge Company ot Muncie to make their 
iron buildings. 


Peter A. Wagner of Oakland, Cal., has 
been appointed receiver for the California 
Iron & Steel Company, and has qualified in 
the sum of $10,000. 


Tidewater Steel Works, Chester, Pa., are 
stated to have a large demand for their new 
box rails with chairs and ties, for street rail- 
way service. Their material has been sup- 
plied to numerous lines both in the Eastern 
and Western States, and the Tidewater mill is 
now busy rolling these rails to fill a large 
order for the Brooklyn Electric Railway. 


It is probable that the Bay State Furnace, at 
Fort Payne, Ala., will be torn down and re- 


|} moved to Chickamauga, Ga. This furnace 


was partially built by the Fort Wayne Coal 


|and [ron Company before their financial 


trouble. The furnace is a smallone, only 13 x 
60 feet. 


In accordance with a decree of Judge Bruce 
of the Federal Court at Birmingham, Ala., 
the works of the United States Rolling S.ock 
Company at New Decatur and Anniston, Ala., 
will be sold November 7, unless the sum of 
$1,185,000, the amount which they owe the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York, is paid be- 
fore that time. 

Active preparations are being made at the 
Gadsden, Ala., Furnace, Nixon Brothers, 
lessees, and it will gointo operation on the 24th 
or 25th inst. 

The iron furnace of the Norton Iron Works 
at Ashland, Ky., which has been idle the past 
year, has resumed operations. 


It is stated that the furnace under construc- 
tion at Piedmont, Ala., will be purchased and 


| completed by the Augusta Mining & Invest- 


ment Company of Cedartown, Ga., and that 
they will also lease the furnace of the Cherokee 
Iron Company at Cedartown. 


The blast furnace at Rising Fawn, Ga., is to 
be repaired and put in blast by the lessees, the 


| Georgia Mining, Mfg. & Investment Com- 


pany. 

The repairing on the Victoria Furnace at 
Goshen, Va., is being rapidly pushed to comple- 
tion py the Virginia Iron & Railway Com- 
pany, and they will go into blast at an early 
day. 

The initial operations of the Penn Steel Cast- 
ings Company of Chester, Pa., have, we learn, 
wroved highly successful. Five heats have 
made from their new open-hearth fur- 
nace with entirely satisfactory results. The 
renovated works are fast getting into good 
working shape, and are well equipped in every 
way. 

The Ellwood Steel Company, which concern 
are erecting a plant at Ellwood City, Pa., for 
the manufacture of sheet steel, have already 
let the contracts for their buildings and ma- 
chinery. Two main buildings will be erected, 
one being 120 x 60 feet, and the other 80 x 140 


| feet in size. Light steel sheets will be manu- 


factured suitable for tinning purposes, 


Douglass Furnace, formerly operated by 
Pierce, Kelly & Co., at Sharpsville, Pa., but 
now operated by the Douglass Furnace Com- 
pany, is doing some excellent work. The 
average output is 135 tons per day, and it 
is claimed the consumption of coke is only 
1700 pounds to the ton of iron, which is re- 
markably low. 


Machinery. 


The Ball Engine Company of Erie, Pa., 
have taken a contract for four engines of 300 
horse-power each for the Suburban Electric 
tailway Company of Chicago. 

Thos. T. Wood has broken ground at St. 
Joseph, Mich., for a $10,000 machine shop and 
foundry. 


It is stated that Geo. W. Miller, president of 
the Buffalo Car Mfg. Company, has purchased 
land at Buffalo, N. Y., for a large car wheel 
works. The company, which have already 
been organized, will be known as the Buffalo 
Wheel Foundry Company. Extensive works 
will be built at once, and employment given to 
a large number of people. 
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The Bingall Iron Works, at Medina, N. Y., 
have been partly burned. The loss is estimated 
at $20,000. 


The Thos. D. West Foundry Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa., late of Cleveland, are now 
building an extension of 100 x 130 feet to their 
plant. It is claimed that, when completed, 
this will make it the largest works in this 
country making a specialty of manufacturing 
ingot molds. 

The Jackson & Woodin Mfg. Company of 
Berwick, Pa., have placed the contract for the 
new car wheel foundry with the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn. The 
building will be from the designs of the Berlin 
Company, entirely of iron. 

The Campbell & Zell Company of Baltimore, 
Md., have just been awarded the contract for 
1700 horse-power Zell Improved Water Tube 
Safety boilers for the electric light plant to be 
used in lighting the Auditorium Hotel at 
Chicago, which will be the largest isolated 
electric lighting station in the United States. 
They have also recently closed contracts for a 
number of smaller plants, including a 50 horse- 
power high-pressure boiler for the Mechani- 
cal Department of the Delaware College at 
Newark, Del.; one 75 horse power boiler for D. 
Klotz & Co., New Orleans, La. 


Godfrey Rebmann & Co. of Standard Iron 
Foundry, Philadelphia, have just inserted a 
complete electric light plant in their establish- 
ment ; and also a new Box & Co.'s traveling 
crane for use in the foundry. 

Powell Planer Company, Worcester, Mass., 
are running night and day on orders, Among 
the shipments recently made is one of twelve 
frog planers to the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany. Other large orders for machines of the 
same class are under way. 

Whitcomb Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., 
makers of machine tools, are erecting a brick 
building at the corner of Gold and Sargent 
streets, The new plant is 165 x 56 feet, two 
stories, with wings for offices and a black- 
smith’s shop. It will be completed about 
December 1. 

The Westinghouse Company are going into 
the manufacture of refrigerating machinery. 


The Stark Machine & Tool Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have just completed a series of 
heavy riveting presses for riveting the end of 
band-iron hoops together. These machines 
head all the rivets in the hoop at one blow, 
doing the work in about one hundredth the 
time required for riveting them by hand. The 
machines are of massive proportions, and 
weigh about 3500 pounds each. 


Mason Regulator Company, Boston, Mass., 
are erecting an addition to their factory at 
Milton, Mass., 80 x 40 feet, to accommodate 
their new departure, boiler feed pumps, which 
they are preparing to manufacture. A large 
amount of fine machinery adapted for this 
class of work has been ordered. 


Davies & Thomas, founders and machinists, 
of Catasauqua, Pa., have received the contract 
for manufacturing the pulleys and shafting 
for the 20 miles of traction railway which is 
being completed in Baltimore. In addition to 
the above they have already commenced on the 
work for the Underground Electric Railway 
to be built at Washington, D. C. i 

McLanahan & Stone, proprietors of the 
Gaysport Foundry at Hollisdaysburg, Pa., re- 
cently shipped to the Solvay Process Company 
at Syracuse, N. Y., a coke pusher of a new 
and improved design to be used for discharg- 
ing coke from a Belgian oven. The Solvay 
Process Company are experimenting on the 
manufacture of by-products in coke produc- 
tion. 


The extensive works which the Bucyrus 
Steam Shovel & Dredge Company of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, are building near Milwaukee, Wis., are 
nearly completed and will be ready for occu- 
pancy early next month. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the removal will not take place 
before next year, since the company have 
orders on hand which must be completed be- 
fore the change is made. Among these is an 
elevating dredge to go to Mobile, Ala., which 
is said to be the largest ever made and which 
will cost between $80,000 and £90,000. The 
property on which the new plant is located, 
now known as South Milwaukee, was vacant 
land a year ago, but now has a population of 
more than 2000 people. 


Painter & Son are erecting an addition to 


their Myerstown, Pa., foundry, 24 x 140 feet in 
dimensions. 


Tbe molding department of the Stearns 
Mfg. Company at Erie, Pa., has been damaged 
by fire to the amount of $7000. The main struct- 
ure escaped damage. 

The Rice Machinery Company of Chicago 
have removed from 63 South Canal street to 
larger quarters at 166 to 174 South Clinton 
street, the change being necessitated 'by their 
rapidly growing business. They carry in stock 











a large assortment of shafting, and are general 
agents for the Dodge Mfg. Company's patent 
wood split pulleys, of which they also have a 
large stock. The company make a specialty 
of the transmission of power in all its branches. 


The Walburn-Swenson Mfg. Company hav- 
ing moved to Chicago Heights, are offering for 
sale the buildings occupied asa machine shop 
at Fort Scott, Kan. 

The foundry of Noyes & Gcddard, at Water- 
ville, Maine, has been destroyed by fire at a 
loss of $10,000 in patterns, castings and raw 
material. 

The Menominee Iron Works have been incor- 
porated at Menominee, Mich., with a capital 
stock of $25,000. A large machine shop and 
foundry will be erected at once. 


Miscellaneous, 

The Brooks Locomotive Works of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., recently placed in service on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Central Railroad one of 
their tandem compound locomotives. For 
sometime since their cross-compound, de- 
signed by John Player, has been at work on 
the same road, and has given the greatest 
satisfaction to all concerned. 


The brass foundry of the Cox Brass Mfg. 
Company of Albany, N. Y., has been com- 
sheng destroyed by fire. The loss is $15,000 
and the insurance $10,000. 

The Wm. G. Fischer Safe & Range Works of 
Kokomo, Ind., have made a voluntary assign- 
ment. The liabilities are estimated at $56,000, 
while the assets, it is said, will reach only half 
that amount. The company will reorganize 
and the works will continue in operation. 

The King Bridge Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have the contract for the iron work for 
the new rolling mill for the Brown-Bonnell 
Iron Company of Youngstown, Ohio. The 
mill will consist of two buildings 220 x 60 feet, 
connected by a building 50 x 60 feet. 

it is stated that the Kentucky Union Rail- 
road will erect extensive car shops at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

The Phoenix Safe & Lock Company, with a 
capital of $10,000, have been incorporated by 
Francis M. Thomas, J. P. Matthews and others, 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

The Joseph Bell Stove & Range Company, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, have been incor- 
porated at Muncie, Ind., for the purpose of 
selling and manufacturing stoves and ranges. 
The incorporators are Joseph Bell, D. Walter 
Bell, Edward E. Duferne, Ephraim Smell and 
J. Smith Talley. This new concern succeeds 
the old-established firm of the Jos. Bell Stove 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., which concern 
will remove their plant from Wheeling to 
Muncie, Ind., at anearly date. The new plant 
will be much larger than the old one at W heel- 
ing, and the capacity for the manufacture of 
stoves and ranges will also be much larger, 

The purchasers of the agricultural plant at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have organized a new 
stock company to be known as the Chattanooga 
Industrial Company. F. F. Weihl is the 
president, and H. W. Grant secretary. The 
new company have not yet decided what they 
will do with the property, but it is probable 
that they will put it in operation. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company of Pitts- 
burgh have just concluded the purchase of 
one-third interest in the Redstone Coke 
Works, near Uniontown, Pa., and 625 acres of 
coal land in North Union Township. The 
purchase was made from the estate of Presley 
H. Moore, deceased, and the consideration in- 
volved is $530,000, 

The Houston Car Company have been char- 
tered at Houston, Texas, with a capital of 
$400,000. D. D. Coley, N. L. Mills and associ- 
ates are incorporators. 


Among recently authorized corporations 
in Illinois are the following: merican 
Aluminum Company, East St. Louis; capital 
stock, $1,000,000; incorporators, J. C. Bates, 
Michael Busch and J. L. Mayer. Columbia, 
Electric Gas Company, Chicago; capital stock, 
$500,000; incorporators, John H. Carruthers, 
William E. Briggs and John Irvine. Bear 
Electric Mfg. Company, Chicago ; capital 
stock, $500,000; incorporators, Samuel E, 
Moore, John H. Carruthers and John Irvine. 
The Bimetallic Wire Company, Chicago; capi- 
tal stock, $150,000 ; incorporators, William 
Taylor, Wells Goodhue and Henry D. Ames, 
Bradford Machine Company, East St. Louis; 
capital stock, $100,000; Oscar Bradford, 
William G. Welch and Eugene 8. Bradford. 


The entire plant of the Fenton Metallic Mfg. 
Company of Jamestown, N. Y., has been de- 
stroyed by fire, together with a large quantity 
of finished goods, involving in all a loss of 
$150,000. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., are running their manufacturing depart- 
ment to its full capacity. They are receiving a 
great deal of work. and among the contracts 
recently secured by them mention the De Give 












New Opera House, Atlanta, Ga., which is the 
largest Opera house in the South. The con- 
tract calls for all the ornamental brass work, 
consisting of grilles, railings and trimmirgs 
for the proscenium boxes, &c. This is an un- 
usually large contract, and the work will be 
of an order that is superior to that generally 
called for in work of a similar character. 


The Excelsior Brass Works have filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation, and will carry on busi- 
ness at Dubuque, Iowa. The capital stock is 
$50,000, 

The Arbuckle Creek Coal and Coke Com- 
pany has been granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion to operate coke ovens on Arbuckle Creek 
in Fayette County, Pa. 

Walter M. Stein of Philadelphia, is now 
building an additional battery of 18 retort 
coke ovens of his special design for the Glasgow 
Iron, Coal and Railway Company of Ferrona, 
Nova Scotia. It is stated that this company 
has had one battery of these ovens in success- 
ful operation for some time past. 


The Schoen Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., 
have about completed an order calling for 
18,000 pressed steel ties for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. These ties each weigh 100 
oy and are made by a process designed 
»y Mr. Schoen of the above firm, as are also 
the fastenings for them. This concern have re- 
cently added to the equipment of their hydrau- 
lic plant, two new hydraulic presses and two 
new steam drop presses; the boiler capacity 
has also been increased by the addition of a 
new 160 horse-power boiler. 


— I 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 





The members of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association were prosecuted 
in the federal courts recently under the 
Sherman Anti-trust law on an indictment 
charging them with having made an agree- 
ment and conspired together to advance 
the price of common pine lumber to $11.50 
ver 1000, which was 50 cents more than 
the then prevailing price. Judge Nelson, 
sitting in the United States District Court 
at St. Paul, has sustained a demurrer to 
the indictment, holding that in order to 
show an offense under the statute it must 
be alleged that the accused conspired 
together to advance the price of some 
commodity, actually advanced it, and bad 
a complete ees of the trade in the 
given article within the affected locality; 
that the advance must also be above a just 
and reasonable price, and that if the con- 
spiring parties do not have a complete 
monopoly, the judge decides that the com- 
petition of other dealers will compel the 
advanced price of an article to go to its 
proper and reasonable price. Judge Nel- 
son said, in giving judgment: ‘* While it 
may be true that some of the dealers might 
attempt to induce purchasers to be gov- 
erned by the price fixed in their locality 
by the parties to the agreement and try to 
keep up prices, yet competition in the 
commodity would soon bring the price 
down unless there were fraudulent or co- 
ercive means resorted to for the purpose of 
restraining other dealers, and preventing 
them from exercising their own judgment 
as to prices. An agreement between a 
number of dealers and manufacturers to 
raise prices, unless they practically con- 
trolled the entire commodity, cannot 
operate as a restraint upon trade, nor does 
it tend to injuriously affect the public. 
Unless the agreement involves the absorp- 
tion of the entire traffic in lumber, and is 
entered into for the purpose of obtaining 
the entire control of it for extortionate 
objects, it is not objectionable to the stat- 
ute, in my opinion. Competition is not 
stifled by such an agreement, and other 
dealers would soon force the parties to the 
agreement to sell at the market price, or a 
reasonable price at least.” 


a 


R. T. Devries has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the Bessemer steel 
plant of the Bellaire Nail Works at Bel- 
laire, Ohio. For the present, at least, a 
successor will not be appointed for Mr. 
Devries’ position, but the duties in connec- 
tion with it will be temporarily performed 
by John McCortney 
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TRADE REPORT. 


The more cheerful tone in the Iron and 
Steel trade has continued during the past 
week, and what anxiety there may have 
been for the balance of this year is dis- 
pelled, with a better outlook for the bal- 
auce of thewinter. The flurry in the Billet 
market in the Pittsburgh and Wheeling 
districts is pretty well over, leaving the 
market practically bare of supplies for 
November and December delivery. It is 
true that the great majority of buyers 
have covered, but there is at least some 
demand unfilled, which makes Soft Steel 
for early delivery very scarce, and has en- 
abled sellers to demand and obtain $24.50 
and $24.75. On deliveries for 1893 there 
is still a good deal of uncertainty, East 
and West, but the very low prices made 
some time since are not now being taken. 
It is quite evident that the consumption of 
Soft Steel has been universally under- 
rated. It is urged, with a great deal of 
justice, that even at present relative prices 
for Spot Billets and Muck Bars, the ad- 
vantage lies with the former. 

Under the leadership of the Southern 
furnaces the market for ordinary Foundry 
and Forge Pig is firmer, with the chances 
considerably greater for an advance than 
for a decline. Some of the large companies 
have marked prices up an additional 
25¢, but there is still Iron enough to go 
around at the price established by the first 
advance. 

Makers of Bessemer Pig in the West 
have gathered encouragement from the 
rise in Billets, but as yet are unable to 
realize more remunerative figures them- 
selves. 

The Steel Rail trade is still very dull 
with very few inquiries coming up, and 
order books ‘being cleaned up rapidly. 
The meeting of the makers next week is 
looked forward to with a good deal of in- 
terest. 

The mills running on Structural Material 
and on Plates are very busy, although 
among the latter there is a small minority 
which has little gaps to fill, and is oc- 
casionally shading the price. 

There is still some eagerness to capture 
work for future Gelivery among the Bar 
mills. 

Sheets are in lively demand East and 
West, the only indication of weakness be- 
ing the taking of orders for Steel Sheets 
by a few mills in the Chicago district. 

There is quite a good demand for 
Merchant Steel, but the makers east of the 
Allegheny Mountains still complain of low 
prices made in their territory by Western 
works. 

The Metal trade has little of encourage- 
ment to offer. Copper is being sold at 
fully a quarter of a cent under the 12¢ 
mark, which the companies claim to be 
holding at. Lead is weak for future de- 
livery, although quite steady for spot 
metal. The low price of Spelter seems to 
have encouraged quite liberal buying 
without leading to a higher level. Tin 
Plates are easier for future delivery. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St.. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 25, 1892. 


The past week has been somewhat broken 


by the holidays, but a considerable amount | 
of business has been done nevertheless, | 
and on the whole at prices slightly in sell- | 


ers’ favor. One of the encoursging feat- 
ures in the situation is the urgency for 
quick deliveries, demonstrating, as it does, 


that stocks are light and consumption | 


large. The tendency toward higher fig- 
ures is not very strongly marked, but 
steadiness and firmness all through the list 
are plainly manifest, which is probably 
all that could be hoped for under present 
conditions. The volume of business ap- 
pears to be increasing, so that taking 
everything into consideration, things are 
in good shape, with fairly good indica- 
tions that still better times are likely to be 
met with in the near future. 


Pig Iron.—With a steady shrinkage in 
stocks, and a continued good demand, 
holders are very firm, and show no dispo- 
sition to accept business unless at full 
quoted rates. The leading companies have 
sold most of their product for the balance 
of the year, and with the present outlook 
for business, are rather inclined to move 
slowly in regard to quoting for deliveries 
during 1893. In some cases orders have 
been placed for deliveries including the 
first quarter of the coming year, but there 
is no particular pressure to either buy or sell. 
Some brands would be promptly taken in 
large lots at quoted rates, while for others 
bids at a trifle less would be just as quickly 
accepted—all depends on circumstances. 
But taking a broad view of the situation, 
it may be said that prices are firm, and 
with a very moderate increase in the de- 
mand, some brands would command more 
money, and even those that are in com- 


very much in case of a temporary dullness. 
In other words, the response toward im- 
provement would probably come quicker 


direction, even if there was some little 
falling off in the demand, which, from 
present appearances, is not likely to occur 
until toward the close of the year. Sales 
have been chiefly at prices about as fol- 
lows for deliveries in Philadelphia or at 
equivalent points, and from 25¢ to 40¢ 
less for Virginia and Alabama Irons de- 
livered in Maryland or South and Central 
Pennsylvania: 


American Scotch, No. 1x........ $17.00 @ $17.50 
American Scotch, No, 2x........ 1600 @ 16.50 


Stentese Penna. (Lake Ore), No. 


hrdar kiyhesy ie aures 4.25 @ 14.50 
Standard Penna, (Lake Ore), No. 

tk conn .&e She, Oecnweces 13.50 @ 138.75 
Mettem Quality, No. Te aces 14.25 @ 14.50 
Medium Quality, No. 2x......... 13.50 @ 14.00 
Standard Virginia, a ee 14.75 @ 15.00 
Standard Virginia, No. 2x.... 14.00 @ 14.50 
Virginia and Southern, No. Lx. 

| ae 14.25 @ 14.54 
Virginia and “Southern, ‘No. 

2x. Soft... 13.50 @ 13.75 
Standard Penna. and Virginia 

i iitedd dude seussndsanes 13.25 @ 138.50 
OPGIBAFG FORBO.c0cccccccccsccces 12.75 @ 138.00 


Bessemer and Low Phosphorus Iron. 
—Business seems to drag a little in this 
line, but deliveries on old contracts are 
being taken somewhat freely, so that mak- 
ers are hopeful of being able to make new 
coutracts before long. Meanwhile $16 @ 
$16 25 and $17.50 @ $17.75 at furnace 
appear to be the usual asking prices, with 
sales at $18 for small lots of strictly gilt- 
edged quality of low Phosphorus Iron. 


Steel Billets.—The same general feat- 
ures prevail as during the past several 
weeks, viz., scarcity for nearby deliveries, 
and uncertainty in regard to quotations for 
such as extend over three or four months. 
Fair average prices would probably be $26 
@ $26.25 for the first half of November, 

25.75 @ $26 for the last half, $25.50 for 
December, and for still later dates proba- 
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» bly $25 @ $25.25 would be pretty close 
\figures. The feeling is unsettled, how- 
ever, and it would excite very little re- 
mark to see either an advance or a decline 
of about 50¢ } ton, as prices are ready to 
|}move either way according to the side 


| from which there is the greatest pressure 
to do business. The market for the pres- 
ent, however, seems to be entirely in the 
hands of sellers, so that there is not much 
prospect for lower prices, as consumers are 
bare of stock, and mills crowded with 
orders, 


Steel Rails.— Market dull and un- 
changed. Mills are busy in all their 
specialties — Rails excepted — which are 
taken in small lots only at $30, f.o.b. cars 
at mills. 









Bar lron.—The demand is moderately 
active, but there are so many mills com- 
peting for business that it is almost im- 
possible to maintain reasonably good 
prices. City deliveries of best makes are 
quoted at $1. 70 @ $1.75, while at inter- 
mediate points about a tenth less seems to 
be the usual asking prices, with occasional 
transactions at a little below these figures. 
Several inquiries for good sized lots have 
been on the market during the past few 
days, for car and locomotive building, and 
are probably closed at something pretty 
close to the figures above named. 


Skelp.—Business could be had in liberal 
amounts at something less than 1.60¢, de- 
livered, but as there is a considerable 
amount of work on hand, manufact- 
urers are not disposed to accept orders 
at prices and terms offered. Sales to-day 
of about 1000 tons at 1.60¢ with bids for 
additional quantities at similar prices. 


Plates.—There is a great deal of work 
in hand, and it is believed there is a great 
deal more likely to come on the market 
before the close of the year, but prices are 
not particularly strong. Some mills quote 
very firmly; others less favorably situated 
are inclined to ‘‘ wobble,” so that buyers 
can sometimes work their orders in at 
prices a little below the general market, 
but a good deal depends on what a buyer 
may happen to want, and how the mill 
may be fixed for that particular kind of 
work. As a rule, however, the market 
may be considered as steady at unchanged 
prices; there are certainly no marked indi- 
cations of weakness, and with just a little 
more demand it is not improbable that 
some leading concerns would be inclined 
to ask more money. For the present, 
however, small lots delivered may be 
quoted about as follows. 


Iron. Steel 
Tank Plates....... 1.85 @ 1.%¢ Ls @ 2.00¢ 
Rs keécducwaed senadaneadads 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 
PU icccccwntes 2.70 @ 2.90¢ 2.50 @ 2.60¢ 
ME Svat anets 3.00 @ 4.00¢ 2.70 @ 2.80¢ 
Special qualities.............. 3.25 @ 3.75¢ 


Structural Material.—There is noth- 
ing specially new on the market to-day, 
but mills have so much work on their 
hands that they are hardly in a position 
to accept more. Prices have not improved, 
however, and in several recent transactions 
extremely low figures are said to have been 
accepted. The general situation denotes 
great activity during the winter months, 
and while prices may not show much 
change there is sure to be plenty of business. 
General quotations are about as follows: 
Angles or Sheared Plates, 1.95¢ @ 2¢, 
delivered; Universals, 2¢ @ 2.10¢, and 
Beams, Channels or Tees, 2.20¢ @ 2.30¢. 


Sheets.—A very active business is re- 
ported in this department, and for some 
specialties mills are a long way behind 
their orders. Stocks are lower than they 
have been for many years, and from pres- 
ent appearances there will be more or less 
difficulty in the matter of deliveries for 
some weeks to come. Prices are firmer, 
and Thin Sheets may soon be quoted at 
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an advance, but in then meanwhile business 
can be done at prices about as follows : 


Best Refined. Nos. 14 to 20.......2. 2.75¢ @ 2.85¢ 


Best Refined, Nos. 21 to 24.. 2 2.908 @ 3.00¢ 
Best Refined, o 25 to 26.. "B.15¢ @ 3 20¢ 
Best Refined. SS ee "8.306 @ 3.40¢ 


Best Refined, No. 28..........00. 3.40¢ @ 3 50¢ 
Common, 1/¢ less than the above. 


Quotations given as follows are for the best 
Open-Hearth Steel, ordinary Bessemer be- 
ing about +¢ lower than are here named: 


Best Soft Steei:, Nos. 14 to 20 ....... 8¢ @ 3i¢¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 21 to 24......3%¢ @ 3i&¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 25 to 26...... 3i¢¢ @ 3%¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 27 to 28...... 334¢ @ 4¢ 


Best Bloom Sheets, Y¢ extra over the ies 


prices. 
Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.... @ 70 % 
Common, discount... ..ccccscssecece @ 72% 4% 


Old Material.—The demand is about 
fair, but there is no change in prices, and 
sales are ordinarily at figures about as fol- 
lows: Old Iron Rails, $19 @ $20, deliv- 
ered; Old Street Rails, $20 @ $21; Old 
Steel Rails, $16 @ $17; No.1 Railroad 
Scrap, $17 @ $17.50, Philadelphia, or 
for deliveries at mills in the interior, $17 
@ $18, according to distance and qual- 
ity; $11 @ $12 for No. 2 Light ; $12 @ 
$13.50 for best Machinery Scrap; $12 
@ $13 for Wrought Turnings; $8.50 
for Cast Borings, and nominally $20 @ 
$22 for Old Fish Plates, and $14.50 @ 
$15 for Old Car Wheels. 


Wrought-lron Pipe.— Market continues 
in the same state as noted last week. 
teneral demand is fair, and with the ex- 
ception of one or two considerable in- 
quiries from the West, there does not 
seem to be any immediate prospect of 
material increase in demand. Base prices 
for a Iron Pipe areas follows: Butt, 
Black, 5744; Butt, Galvanized, 50 4; Lap, 
Black, 674d: Lap, Galvanized, 574 %, with 
the usual dealers’ and jobbers’ commission. 
Boiler Tubes, 3 inches and larger, 674 4%. 


f The co-partnership of Justice Cox, Jr., 
and Chas. K. Barns, under the firm name 
of Justice Cox, Jr., & Co., has been 
dissolved. Mr. Cox will continue in the 
same line of business on his own account. 
under the firm name of Justice Cox, Jr., 
at 218 South Fourth street, and Mr. 
Barns at 224 South Fourth street, under 
the firm name of Chas. K. Barns & Co. 
Both these gentlemen have a wide and 
intimate acquaintance with and in the 
trade, and will individually doubtless 
maintain the character and energy which 
distinguished the old firm and made the 
name familiar to the trade in all parts of 
the country. 





Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 59 Dearborn street, 
Carcaao, October 26, 1892. 

The Columbian celebration interfered 
with business in some lines during the 
past week. Offices were pretty generally 
closed on Thursday and Friday, while the 
work of preparation in decorating and the 
entertainment of visitors consumed ad- 
ditional time. The Hardware trade, 
however, was helped by the presence of 
visitors from a wide section of the country, 
who in many cases took occasion to make 
purchases, which increased the ordinary 
volume of trade and to that extent was bene- 
ficial. The railroads are again in the midst 
of acar famine which is probably more 
serious than any previous one. They are 
enforcing demurrage very strictly in the 
hope of being able to keep their cars in 
constant use, and thus help to diminish 
the inconvenience. A slight increase in 
car orders has been caused by this move- 
ment, but they are being placed quietly 
with the works in shape to make prompt 


deliveries. The Car building trade, how-! 
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ever, is not as 3 active : as had been expected 
by this time. The very mild weather of 
the early part of October has at last given 
way to more seasonable weather, which 
will help branches of business that have 
been languishing for some little time on 
this account. 


Pig lron.—Everything is cheerful this 
week. The contrast is most marked be- 
tween the conditions now obtaining and 
those of a few weeks back. Then nearly 
every rumor was in the direction of lower 
prices, or unsatisfactory business in some 
way. Now, reports are all in the line of 
advancing prices or sellers withdrawing 
from the market because they have taken 
orders as far ahead as they deem prudent, 
or very largely increased shipments, indi 
cating a rapid reduction in stocks. Al- 
though last week was badly broken by the 
celebration, yet an active business was ex 
perienced by nearly every Pig-Iron house. 
The sales made aggregated a larger quan- 
tity than in any week for some time, and 
inquiries indicate that a still heavier trade 
will be precipitated on the market 
in the near future. Not only small 
lots are now. being’ taken, but 
large consumers are again coming 1n, 
negotiating for a supply covering a con- 
siderable portion of next year. They real- 
ize that the market has turned, and are 
anxious to cover their future requirements 
as well as possible at present prices. The 
Southern furnace companies are leading 
in the matter of advancing prices, and we 
are obliged to revise our quotations ac- 
cordingly. The Tennessee Company have 
within the week named $9, Birmingham, 
as their minimum for Gray Forge. This 
is 75¢ above the lowest point at which this 
grade of Iron was sold during the depres- 
sion. The advance thus far made is as yet 
not large enough to warrant the idle fur. 
naces to start up, which is perhaps a good 
thing. The market will have a chance to 
work into still better condition before the 
supply increases too rapidly. Sales of Lake 
Superior Charcoal have been made to some 
extent, but the demand is not proportion 
ately as heavy as for Coke Iron. Quotations 
are as follows, cash, f.o.b. Chicago: 





Lake Superior Charcoal............ $16.50 @ $17.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1......... 13.75 @ 14.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No.2........ 13.50@ 14.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No, 3......... 13.25 @ 13.7 
OEM 0. 4c0d0b-s cndeentenscs $ 7 
Ohio Strong Softeners... eg A 
Southern Coke, No. 1. ane - - 14.75 25 
Southern Coke, No. : ckeeuereiehie 13.85 @ 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. os cecsc cons Oe ee 
Southern, No. 1. Sort phebisxdsoeneal 13.85 @ 14.25 
Southern, No. 2, Soft... ...... 0. 13.35@ 13.60 
Southern’ Gray Forge. 12.85@ 13810 
Southern Mottled _........... e 12.50@ 12.75 
Tennessee Charcoal, No. devas sescs 17.50 @ 18.00 
Alabama Car Wheel...... ....++.. 19.50 @ 20.50 
8 rrr 15.50@ 16.00 
Hocking Valley, No.1 ...........+.. 17.00@ 17.50 
Jackson County Silvery..... ...... 17.00@ 17.50 


Bars.—The trade in Bars was decidely 
influenced by the holidays, and very little 
new business is reported. Prices are main- 

tained, however, on the basis of 1.65¢ @ 
1.70¢, "Chicago, half extras. Jobbers state 
that the demand from manufacturing con- 
sumers has not abated, showing that the 
mills are still backward in deliveries. 
They continue to quote 1.85¢ @ 1.95¢ for 
small lots from stock. Soft Steel Bars are 
steady at 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢, Chicago, from 
mill and 1.90¢ @ 2¢ from stock. 


Structural Iron.—All the manufact- 
urers are now pressed for deliveries; they 
are more crowded with work than ever. 
Desirable orders for Beams are quoted at 
2.35¢ @ 2.50¢ and upward, according to 
the location of the mill. Beams requiring 
no fitting could, perhaps, be had at lower 
figures. There. appears to be less anxiety 
on the part of mills to seek new business 
than at any time this year. They claim 
that their first effort is to catch up with the 
contracts now on their books and for 
which they are being harassed by their 
customers. Angles continue to be quoted 
at 2¢ @ 24¢ for mill shipments; Universal 
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Plates, 2¢ ¢ @ 2 20¢; —— Plates, 2¢ @ 


2 10¢: Tees, 2.40¢ @ 2.50¢, and very 
scarce. 
Plates.—The dealers report a moderate 





business, with fewer contracts now in sight. 
The manufacturers of Plates are mak- 
ing much better deliveries than some 
time since, and the trade feels the ef- 
fect of the easing up. Prices on mill 
shipments are reported to be about as 
follows: Tank Steel, 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Shell 
Steel, 2.15¢ @ 2.5 25¢: Flange Steel, 2.30¢ 
@ 2.40¢. Quotations from stock are as 
follows: Tank Steel, 2.30¢ @ 2.50¢; 
Shell Steel, 2.60¢ @ 2.75¢; Flange 
Steel, 2.75¢ @ 3¢; Iron Sheets, Nos. 10 
to 14 gauge, 2.45¢ @ 2.60¢; Steel Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14 gauge, 2.50¢ @ 2.75¢. 
Boiler Tubes are firm at 674 ¢ discount. 


Sheets.—Some of the Black Sheet mills 
are now in a position to take contracts for 
delivery in November and December, and 
are quoting a little lower prices on Iron 
Sheets. No. 27 can be had at 2.95¢ @ 8¢, 
Chicago, for mill shipment. Steel Sheets, 
on the contrary, are being marked up to 
correspond with the recent advance in 
Billets, and No, 27 are now being quoted 
at 3.25¢, Chicago. Galvanized Iron is un- 
changed at 70 4 @ 70 and 5 % discount for 
Juniata, mill shipments, with the demand 
unabated. 


Merchant Steel. — While the season 
is over for the largest trade, there is a 
continued flow of orders from general con- 
sumers. Specifications are being received 
very freely on season contracts, thus keeping 
the mills well employed. A branch of 
trade that has of late been coming into 
prominence is the manufacture of Steel 
Windmills. One concern in Chicago in 
this line is now ranked as the third largest 
consumer of Steel in the city. We con- 
tinue to quote Open-Hearth Machinery 
and Spring Steel at 2¢ @ 2.20¢, Chicago, 
for carload lots; Tire Steel, 1.90¢ @ 2¢, 
and Tool Steel, 64¢ and upward, accord- 
ing to quality. 


Billets and Rods.—Some 3000 tons 
of Billets have been sold in this market 
since our last report at advancing prices. 
The quotation now made is $26, Joliet. 
Wire rods are also dearer, but the local 
manufacturers can only supply very small 


5 | quantities, for which they ask $35. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Very 
little was done in Steel Rails during the 
past week. Prices remain unchanged at 
$31 @ $32.50, according to quantity. 
Splice Bars, either Iron or Steel, are 
quoted 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢. Track Bolts are 
in reasonably fair demand and a little 
firmer. Hexagon Nuts are quoted at 2.65¢ 
@ 2.75¢, for mill shipments. Spikes are 
steady at 2.05¢ for mill shipments and 
2 10¢ @ 2.15¢ from stock. 


Old Rails.—A few hundred tons of Old 
Iron Rails have changed hands at $18.25. 
The dealers are still accumulating stock 
and appear to control the local trade more 
thanever. Old Steel Rails are unchanged 
at $12.50 @ $14.25, according to length. 
Old Car Wheels have been quiet so far as 
actual transactions are concerned. Some 
of the railroads claim that they are offered 
$14.50@ $15, and even higher for their 
stock, but dealers insist that $14 is as 
high as they would care to bid. 


Scrap.—Transactions in Old Material 
were decidedly curtailed by the holidays, 
but prices are firmly maintained. Quota- 
tions unchanged, as follows: No. 1 Rail- 
road, $16 @ $16.50; No. 1 Forge, $15 @ 
$15.50; No. 1 Mill, $11; Pipes and 
Tubes, $10; Horseshoes, $16 @ $16.50; 
Sheet Iron, &c., $6; Cast Borings, $5.75; 
Wrovght Turnings, $8; Axle Turnings, 
$9.50 @ $10; Machinery Cast, $11.50 
@ $12; Stove Plate, $9; Malleable Cast, 
$10; Car Axles, $18.50 @ $19; Fish Plates, 
$17.25; Mixed Steel, gross ton, $10.50 @ 
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$11; Coil Steel, $15; Leaf, $16.50, and 
Tires, $15. 


Metals.—Lake Copper is very strong, 
but unchanged at 12}¢ for carloads and 
124¢ for small lots. Casting brands are 
held at 11¢ for carloads, and refiners are 
not pushing trade at that. Consumers 
bave stocked up pretty well, but there is 
still some inquiry. Certain brands of 
Spelter can be bought at 4.25¢ for car- 
loads, and a few sales are reported at that 
price. Pig Lead has been steady at 3.774¢ 
@ 3.80¢ for carloads, with sales reported 
of about 600 tons, spot and future de- 
livery. 








St. Louis. 


Office of The Iron Age, 
Bank of Commerce Building, 
Sr. Louis, October 24, 1892 

Pig Iron.—The demand during the 
past week has been very satisfactory. 
Prices are holding up remarkably well, 
and indications point to a steady trade at 
to-day’s prices. Furnaces are not pushing 
the sale of their product to any great ex- 
tent, seeming disposed to reserve a portion 
of their output so as to take advantage of 
any future advance in prices. Local con- 
sumers of Pig Iron are all running full, 
and the outlook for the balance of the 
yearis veryencouraging. Prices are about 
50¢ # ton higher to-day than those re- 
corded 30 days since, and this advance is 
pretty generally adhered to. Gray Forge 
is firm at $8.50, f.o.b. cars at furnace, and 
a number of good-sized lots have been sold 
at this figure. Stocks on furnace banks 
are being steadily reduced, and if the pres- 
ent demand continues a gradual advance 
in prices will doubtless prevail. For or- 
dinary sized quantities the prices quoted 
below are bottom, which are for cash, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


Southern Coke, No.1 Foundry, $14 00 @ $14.25 
Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry, 13.00 @ 13.25 
Southern Coke, No.3 Foundry, 12.25 @ 1250 
Gray Forge...... Kees Cease see 1200 @ 12.25 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1 

DOUMENT vcocc ctcccccccscoes MOOG 1623 
Southern Charcoal, No. 


WORE J. ccescccce Winanacte 14.50 @ 1475 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 1 

i, Pr erererre terre 14.25 @ 14.50 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 2 

BOURGET. cccccccee bdusweaes - 18.75 @ 14.25 
Ohio Softeners. ...........+. 16.25 @ 16.75 


Bar Iron.—Manufacturers of Bar Iron 
continue to report a steady demand at un- 
changed prices. While there is no large 
buying, mills are in receipt of any number 
of moderate sized orders, which in the ag- 
gregate go to make up a large tonnage. 
Prices are occasionally shaded, but the 
purchase has to be exceptionally large to 
secure better than quoted below. Lots 
from mill command 1 65¢, half extras, 
f.o.b. East St. Louis. Jobbers ask 1.80¢ 
@ 1.85¢, according to quantity. 


Barb Wire.—The demand for Barb 
Wire does not improve any, and prices are 
quoted as heretofore. The season is now 
over and a revival of trade is not looked 
for until after the new year, unless an un- 
looked for cut in freight rates would make 
it advisable for the locality favored to order 
earlier. Mills quote $2.20 for Painted 
and $2.65 for Galvanized. 


Wire Nails.—During the week under 
review the demand has slightly improved, 
without, however, having any effect on 
prices, which remain as last quoted. Local 
mills ask $1.65 @ $1.70, f.o.b. St. Louis 
for carload quantities. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Lead.—Sales during the past week 
have been for limited quantities from car 
lots to one sale of 100 tons, at 3.75¢ for 
November and December delivery. The 
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market seems firm at this figure, and while 
it is impossible to sell at better than 3.75¢, 
on the other hand Lead is not obtainable 
at less than 3.70¢ by brokers even in large 
quantities. 











Spelter.—There is no change to note in 
this metal. Sales are made for delivery 
during the next six months at 4.15¢; for | 
October delivery 4.20¢ is quoted, and eee 
doubtless have to be paid, as October 
Spelter seems to be in the hands of a few 
who are in a position to dictate prices. 
Stocks are large, and prices will doubtless 


go Jower and remain so until after the 
turn of the year. 

The St. Louis Railing Works, St. Louis, 
made an assignment to-day for the benefit 








of their creditors to Henry E. Mills, at- 
torney. It is expec‘ed that all claims will 
be paid in full, and the business continued 
as heretofore. 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton putea.) 
PITTSBURGH, October 25, 1892. 

At no time for months past has there been 
such a hopeful feeling regarding the outlook 
in the Iron and Steel trades as exists at the 
present time. Evidence is also at hand to 
show that in some lines there has already 
been a decided improvement both in de- 
mand and prices. This applies to Struct- 
ural Shapes, Steel Plates, Merchant Bars, 
Pipes and Tubes, Merchant Steel, and to 
Soft Steel particularly. Asa rule, all the 
finishing mills are well fixed with orders, 
and in some cases we find mills that have 
their entire product sold for the balance of 
this year and a goodly number of orders 
booked for delivery next year. Of course 
in many lines prices are low. Taken 
as a whole, the situation is encour- 
aging, and the outlook for this year and 
the early part of next year is very bright. 
Another very pleasing feature of the situa- 
tion is the fact that for the first time since 
July 1, Pittsburgh can be said to be free 
from labor troubles. It is admitted on all 
sides that the struggle at Homestead has 
terminated, with victory on the side of the 
firm, while at the Elba Iron Works of the 
Oil Well Supply Company, the non-union 
men are doing good work, and the output 
is very nearly as large as when the plant 
was under control of the Amalgamated 
Association. Much credit is due Manager 
T. B. Everson for the excellent showing 
he has made at this plant in the face of 
some very trying conditions. 


Pig Iron.—There has been little or no 
change in the condition of the market dur- 
ing the week under review, with the 
exception that Bessemer Pig makers are 
showing a disposition to refuse to book 
orders very heavily for delivery next year 
at present ruling prices. Asa reason for 
this the claim is made that if the heavy 
demand for Billets now going keeps up, 
and the recent advance in prices is sus- 
tained, it cannot help but have a favorable! 
effect on Bessemer Pig. During the past 
week a dealer in this city with a large 
block of Bessemer Iron to place was| 
unable to have his order booked, al-| 
though a price was offered to a number 
of furnaces that undoubtedly would 
have been favorably considered two 
weeks ago. There is no question but 
that a much better feeling prevails among 
makers of Bessemer Pig, and the opinion 
is pretty general that better prices in the 
near future are not improbable. A very 
good demand for Gray Forge is going and 
the established price of $12.50, Pittsburgh, 
seems to be well maintained. During the 
past week reports of sales at $12.40, Pitts- 
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burgh, were in circulation, but were very 
strongly denied by those reported as hav- 
ing made sales at that figure. In Foundry 
Iron the demand is fairly active, and 
prices for standard brands are well main- 
tained. Occasionally sales of Foundry 
Iron a little off grade are made at figures 
slightly lower than are given below. 
Again it is reported that some of the idle 
stacks in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys will be put in operation before 
the first of the year. We quote the mar- 
ket as follows f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 


Neutral Gray Forge.........$12.50@ .... cash. 
SER Ebkwakevewawandcus 12.50 @ 12.75, “ 
No. 1 Foundry....... .. ..... 144.00@ 14.25, * 


oN 9s . ee 13.00 @ 13.25, - 
Charcoal Foundry No. 1..... 19.50@ 2.00, “ 
Charcoal Foundry No.2 .. . 19.00@ 19.50, “™ 
PROMOS ENOTES, cc cccde ccccni 13.70 @ 13.85, “ 


Bessemer Billets.—Now that the flur- 
ried conditions surrounding the Billet 
market for the past ten days have calmed 
down to some extent a statement as to the 
causes which brought about the recent un- 
expected advance in prices, and the scar- 
city of Steel for this year’s delivery, may 
be of interest. First and foremost it is 
evident to everybody that there has been 
an enormous increase in consumption, 
without a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion. Many concerns that heretofore were 
spasmodic buyers of Soft Steel are now 
regular purchasers and large ones at that. 
This applies particularly to Pipe and Tube 
mills, many of whom are buying large 
quantities of Billets. Within the past year 
the Wire Nail makers have largely increased 
their capacity for production, which has 
correspondingly increased their consump- 
tion of Billets. Since July 1 the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, have not rolled 
a pound of Iron in any of their establish- 
ments, but have substituted Steel al- 
together, while many other concerns 
are using Steel instead of Iron 
when it is possible to do so. This 
enormous increase in consumption has 
brought a shortage in supply which bids 
fair to continue all of this year, and pos- 
sibly during the early months of next 
year. The sudden advance in prices is 
accounted for by the fact that many large 
buyers were holding off placing their orders 
in expectation of lower prices, and reports 
of some low sales by Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling brought them into the market 
at a time when makers were in position to 
shove up prices before accepting their 
business. Transactions during the week 
were few, and ro large blocks are reported 
as changing hands. Billets for October 
delivery can hardly be had at any price, 
while for November and December $24 is 
asked and in a few cases has been ob- 
tained, depending altogether on how 
urgently the buyer was in need of Steel. 
Several dealers have asked $25 for Steel 
for delivery during the last two months of 
the year, but no sales at that figure are re- 
ported. For January, February and March 
delivery, a sale is reported to have been 
made by one Pittsburgh mill for Cleve- 
land delivery at a price said to be equal 
to $23 at makers’ mill. One concern ad- 
vise us that they declined an order for de- 
livery during the first three months of 
next year, although the buyer offered 
very close to $23 at maker’s mill. 


Structural Material.—One of the 
largest makers of Structural Shapes in this 
vicinity advises us that the heavy demand 
noted for some time past is_ keeping up, 
and, in fact, is increasing. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that buyers are 
pushing in their orders as fast as possible 
in order to have as many filled as they can 
before winter weather sets in, thus stop- 
ping building operations. For this reason 
the tonnage offering is particularly heavy, 
and no trouble whatever is experienced in 
maintaining the recent advance in prices. 
A disposition is being manifested to not 
book any more orders for future delivery 
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until orders now on hand are cleaned up. 
With the output at Homestead being in- 
creased right along, the supply of Beams 
and Channels, particularly, will of course 
be considerably larger now than it has 
been for three or four months past. We 
quote prices as follows : Beams and Chan- 
nels, 2.10¢ @ 2.20¢, according to size 
of order and condition of delivery; Uni- 
versal Mill Plates, Steel, 1.75¢ @ 1.85¢; 
Angles, 1.80¢ @ 1.90¢ ; Tees, 2.40¢ @ 
2.50¢; Z Bars, 2¢ @ 2.10¢. 

Muck Bars.—We continue to report an 
active demand, and some little difficulty 
is still experienced in getting promptship- 
ments, The phenomenal advance in the 
price of Soft Billets has already had its 
effect on Muck Bars, and if the advance is 
sustained, which it promises to be for 
some time at least, many concerns hereto- 
fore using Steel will go back to the use of 
Muck Bars, which will consequently re- 
sult in an increased demand. We continue 
to quote No. 1 Muck Bars at $24.50 and 
$25, with the ruling price at $24.75. We 
note a sale of 600 tons of No. 1 Bars at 
$24.75, f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 

Ferromanganese.—There is no change 
to note, and prices recently quoted, being 
$62 @ $62.50, are firmly maintained. 

Steel Rails.—The remarks made under 
this head for the past month or so still 
fitly describe the condition of the Steel 
Rail business. The demand is very small 
and does not show any signs of improve- 
ment in the near future. The established 
price of $30, f.0.b. at mill, for standard 
sections is maintained. 

Steel Plates.—In sympathy with Struct- 
ural Material we report a very active de- 
mand for Steel Plates and some very good 
orders have been booked within the last 
30 days. With the production at Home- 
stead rapidly assuming its former propor- 
tions a very visible increase in supply is 
thus afforded. Much of the business now 
being offered is for prompt delivery, and 
as some of the mills have their product 
practically sold up for the balance of the 
year, they are of course unable to partici- 
pate in these orders. Prices are firmly 
maintained, and we quote the market as 
follows: Flange, 2.10¢ @ 2.35¢, according 
to time of delivery; Fire-Box, 3.50¢ @ 
3.75¢; Tank, 1.75¢ @ 2¢; Shell, 2¢ @ 
2.25¢; Bridge Plates, 2.10¢ @ 2.25¢. 


Skelp Iron.—The same condition of 
affairs noted last week represents the situ- 
ation this week. Mills making Skelp 
Iron all report a very active demand, and 
as stated last week, several concerns have 
sufficient business on their books to take 
their output for several months to come. 
The improvement in the demand for Pipes 
and Tubes has caused the very active de- 
mand for Skelp Iron noted in these col- 
umns for some time past. Should the ad- 
vance in Bessemer Billets be maintained 
the demand for Skelp Iron will probably 
be enlarged, as a number of concerns now 
using Soft Steel for Pipe and Tubes will 
be compelled to go back to the use of 
Skelp Iron wherever practicable. Prices 
do not show any change, and we repeat 
our quotations of last week, as follows: 
Grooved Skelp Iron, 1.60¢ @ 1.65¢, 
and Sheared, 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢, 4 months, 
or 2 ¢ off for cash. We note a sale of 500 
tons of Grooved at 1.624¢ and 700 tons of 
Sheared at 1.80¢ on the above terms, 


Wire Rods.—There is nothing new to 
report in this market this week. Very few 
new orders are being placed, but the two 
mills in this section who make Wire Rods 
for the open market are understood to 
have sufficient orders to keep them in 
operation for some time. Prices do not 
show much change, and we quote the mar- 
ket at $31 @ $31.50, with the first named 
as the ruling price for fair-sized lots. 


Merchant Steel,—A very heavy de- 
mand is reported and makers generally 


have considerable difficulty in turning out | 
material as fast as wanted. Some concerns ' 


are so favorably situa‘ed as to orders that 
they have been compelled to decline busi- 
ness where prompt shipment was a condi- 
tion of the order. For round lots we quote 
base prices as follows: Toe Calk, 2.25¢; 
Spring, 2.10¢; Machinery, 2¢; 
Slabs with sheared edges, 1}-inch thick 
and heavier, 2¢; Tool Steel we quote from 
6¢ upward, according to quality. 


Merchant Bars.—The demand contin- 
ues active and mills everywhere are run- 
ning to their full capacity and shipping 
their product about as fast as it is turned 
out. There continues to be quite a differ- 
ence in prices ruling for prompt shipment 
over those for material for late this year 
or early next year delivery. No. 1 Bars 
for early shipment we quote at 1.65¢ @ 
1.70¢, while for late delivery these prices 
would probably be shaded to some extent. 
Old Rail and Scrap Bars for early ship- 
ment we quote at 1.55¢ @ 1.60¢, while 
for late delivery 1.50¢ @ 1.55¢ would be 
accepted. The demand for Sheets is ex- 
ceptionally heavy and ruling prices are 
firmly maintained, with prospects of fur- 
ther advances in the near future. We 
quote No, 24 Sheets at 2.80¢, No. 26 at 
2.90¢ and No. 27 at 3¢, all 60 days, or 2 ¢ 
off for cash. 


Wire and Cut Nails.—The demand 
for Wire Nails continues very heavy, es- 
pecially for prompt shipment, and as a 
result prices are stiffening up to some ex- 
tent. Should the advance in Billets 
be sustained, an advance in prices of 
Wire Nails will undoubtedly follow, as 
makers claim they cannot be sold at 
present prices without a loss when the 
present high price of Billets is taken into 
account. We quote Wire Nails at $1.50 
in carload lots and $1.55 and $1.60 in less 
quantities. In sympathy with Wire Nails, 
there is a heavy demand for Cut Nails, 
and mills in the Wheeling district are un- 
derstood to be sold up for some time to 
come. We quote Cut Nails at $1.50 in 
carload lots for 30¢ averages, f. o. b. 
in Wheeling district. For large lots this 
price would probably be shaded slightly. 
We are advised that some makers of both 
Wire and Cut Nails are declining to quote 
prices for Nails for delivery for next year 
owing to the uncertain conditions sur- 
rounding the Bessemer Steel market. 


Barb Wire.—As noted in our report of 
last week the low prices quoted by some 
makers of Barb Wire have resulted in 
some large orders being placed. As a re- 
sult of this some makers have withdrawn 
recent quotations and prices are stiffening 
up to some extent. For round lots we 
quote Painted Barb Wire at $2.10 and 
Galvanized at $2.50. For carload lots and 
less a slight advance on these prices is 
obtained. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe. — One of the 
largest makers of Pipe and Tubes in this 
country advises us that the general con- 
ditions governing the Pipe business are 
more favorable at the present time than 
they have been for some months past. 
As we have already stated discounts have 
been reduced twice since July 1 last, the 
last reduction having been made about two 
weeks since, and amounted to 24%. The 
official list of discounts of the association 
is now as follows: aaa Butt Weld, 574 
and 10 ¢; Lap 674 ¢; Galvanized, Butt 
Weld, 50 ‘and 10 4: Lap, 60 4; Boiler 
Tubes up to 24 inches, inclusive, —s t 
3 inches and larger, 65 ¢; Casing, 5 5 4: 
Inserted Joint Casing 50 4. 

Old Rails.—During the past two or 
three weeks trade has fallen off to some 
extent and the fear is expressed that Oid 
Ironand Steel Rails are rapidly getting 
back into the deplorable condition in 
which they were up until within a month 
or so, Prices have weakened considera- 


Plow Steel | 


| 








bly, and we quote as follows: Steel Rails, 
short lengths, $15.25 @ $15.50; mixed 
lengths, $15, and long lengths, $15.50. 
In Mahoning Valley, long length Steel 
Rails may be quoted at $16, and iron 
rails at $19.50 @ $20. 


Iron and Steel Serap —A slight im- 
provement in demand is reported and 
prices are looking up a little. A change 
for the better in the Iron and Steel Scrap 
trades would be welcome to those engaged 
in this line of trade, who state that this 
year has been the worst in the history 
of the business, We quote as follows: 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $14.50 
@ $14.75 @ net ton; Cast Scrap, 
$11.50 @ $12 # gross ton; Billet and 
Bloom Ends, $16 # ton; Cast-Iron 
Borings, $6.50 @ $7 ® gross ton; Rail- 
road Coil Springs, $17.50 @ $18 ®@ gross 
ton; Leaf Springs, $19.50 @ $20; Old 
Steel Axles, $19.50 # gross ton. 





For some time past the Bellaire Nail 
Works of Bellaire, Ohio, have had under 
consideration the question of erecting an 
additional blast furnace at their plant. 
For some time this concern have been 
large buyers of standard Bessemer Pig 
Iron for use in their Bessemer department, 
and the probabilities are that the output 
of two furnaces could be used by the firm 
in the manufacture of Bessemer Blooms, 
Billets and Slabs. As yet, however, their 
Board of Directors have taken no action in 
this matter. 





Cincinnati. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts., 
CINCINNATI, October 26, 1892, 
There is a stronger and more confident 
tone to the Pig Iron market than has pre- 
vailed for a long time, and a further ad- 
vance of 25¢ #@ ton is fully established 
on Foundry and Gray Forge Iron for spot 
and for delivery for six months to come. 
The sales have not been very large, but 
aggregate is about 15,000 tons for the 
week, 4000 tons being the largest sale. 
Gray Forge selling at $8.75. No. 2 
Foundry $9.75, and No. 1 Foundry 
$10.75, f.o.b. Birmingham, and some 
Tennessee Iron on that basis, which net 
the furnace considerably more. The fur- 
naces are now contending for a further 
advance of 25¢ # ton and are indifferent 
about se'ling at the old rates, but buyers 
are for the present refusing to pay the 
advance asked, although the present aspect 
of the market favors the supposition that 
it may be established in the early future. 
There is no marked improvement in the 
demand or value of other kinds of Iron,. 
but there is a steady demand for Charcoal 
Iron in a small way at previous prices. 
There is a liberal inquiry for Gray Forge 
and Foundry Iron for delivery far into 
next year, or for the whole year, but the 
furnaces will not entertain offers at any 
prices which buyers would pay. No. 3 
Foundry is quiet, and while it is firmly 
held at previous prices, any large demand 
would doubtless cause an advance. Mot- 
tled Iron is in light supply and could 
doubtless be sold at the relative advance 
obtained for other kinds of Iron. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1...........005- $13.50 @ $13.7 

Southern Coke, No.2............ «. 12.50@ 12.75. 
Southern Coke, No.3... .. ...4. 1L.75@ 12.00 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1........ 16.00 @ 16.50 
Obio Soft Stone Coal, No, 2........ 15.00 @ 15.50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley... 16.60@ 17.25 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 19.75@ %.00 


Hanging Rock Charcoai. No. 2.. - 19.00@ 19.50 


Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 


De Rass’ shadhu. - Sebsweeeees veces 16.50@ 17.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
No. 2..... padbutden sabesdnics cate 15.50@ 16.00 
Forge. 
Ne RO itis iach caviar ens be 11.50 @ 11.75, 
Mottled Cuisal SPDs sce sbcaccuess 11.25@ 11.50 
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Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel..... 18.75 @ 19.00 
Lake Superior = Wheel and Mal- 
GKKRdscneese 2 Waee: axnaane 17.75@ 18.00 





Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 24, 1892, 

All signs point to the market holding 
‘steady at present prices, with a tendency 
toward an advance. Buyers are willing 
to purchase freely, and where consumers 
that have not been in the market for some 
time are made quotations that are higher 
than what they bought at in the past, and 
declined to close, thinking prices too 
high, it takes but ashort time for them to 
find out that the situation is a firm one and 
that it is wise for them to buy at the 
present time. There have been offers for 
large amounts of Iron by commission 
houses whe desire to sell again, showing 
that close observers feel that the present 
moment is an opportune one for buying. 
When it is considered that stocks in Eng- 
land four years ago were in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000,000 tons, and that the re- 
duction for the first six months of this 
year was equal to the stocks now remain- 
ing, some 784,000 tons, the indications 
‘are that both in England and this country 
prices will increase. It, however, is not 
considered desirable on the part of fur- 
nacemen for a rapid advance, and their 
aim is to hold prices down rather than to 
aid in any movement to increase them 
rapidly. There is a growing scarcity of 
Mill grades for prompt shipment, and one 
of the largest companies has none to offer 
this year, can only sell for delivery in 
1893. Charcoal Irons are also in demand 
and prices have improved. We quote for 
cash, f.o.b. cars Louisville: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... $13.50 @ $14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry... ie 25 @ 12.50 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry.... 11.50 @ 12.00 


Southern Coke, Gray Forge.. 11.25 @ 11.75 
Southern Charcoal, No.1 Foundry. 15.00@ 16.00 
Southern Car Whee) ... sees 18.00 @ 19.00 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, October 24, 1892. 

Iron Ore.—The reported Ore sales dur- 
ing the past week, while small, have been 
fully up to the average of the past several 
weeks, 
figure a trifle higher than the late average, 
but there is nothing in it at all worthy “of 
special mention. Sales are at no better 
prices than late figures, though on account 
of the slow and steady rise in lake freights 
during this and previous weeks Ore men 
should be asking more money. The rate 
for Ore transportation from Ashland and 
Two Harbors to Ohio ports has been ad- 
vanced to $1.30 per ton, and from Mar- 
quette to $1.10—a lift in each case of 5 
cents over the quotations of last week. 
This is due to the increased demand 
for tonnage to take grain from the 
head of Lake Superior at higher rates. 
There has been no change in the Escanaba 
rate, 75¢ being the ruling figure. At these 
advanced rates some shipments of Ore 
which were likely to have come from Mar- 
quette are now likely to come from Esca- 
naba, and the entire shipments which 
would have come from Lake Superior will 
probably be somewhat smaller for the re- 
mainder of the season than otherwise 
would have been the case. The receipts 
for the past week have been more than 
those of the corresponding week of last 
year, or 52,746 tons last week to 25,411 
tons for the corresponding week in 1892. 
Notwithstanding a holiday, shipments 
to furnaces compare pretty favorably. 
For the week ending October 21, 
1891, the shipments were 39,620 tons, 
while last week the shipments were 29,075 
tons, or 8 tons less than the week previous. 
Following are present quotations: 
No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Ores, 

Rc. po acadaevehtsencebas $5.00 @ $5.50 


No.1 Specular and mayo eee 
Non-Bessemers ...... .. 4.00@ 4.50 


It may perhaps have reached a. 


Hematite Ores, Bessemers....... 40@ 4.50 
Hematite Ores, Non-Bessemers...... 3.25@ 3.0) 


Pig Iron.—The call for Foundry Iron 
has been stronger the nast week, and sales 
of such Iron are believed to have been 
somewhat larger, however. The Pig Iron 
market in other respects has been without 
apparent change. Demand other than 
noted has not improved, and there has also 
been no improvement 1n prices. The sale 
of Bessemer Pig Iron by the Carnegie 
Company at low figures has not tended to 
improve the market either in demand or 


prices. To-day’s quotations are as fol- 
lows: 
Nos.] to6 Lake Superior Charcoal $16.50 @ $17 -00 
Nos. 1. 2and 3 Bessemer, perton. 14.00 @ 14.25 
No. | Strong Foundry, per ton.. 14.25 @ 14.50 
No. 2 Strong Foundry, per ton.. 13.25 @ 13.50 
No. 1 American Scotch, per ton. 14.50 @ 14.75 
No. 2 American Scotch, per ton. 13.50 @ 13.75 
No. 1 Soft Silvery, per ton.... 14.500 @ 15 0 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 

Neutral Mill [rons, per ton. 1250@ 13.00 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 

Ked Short Mills, ver ton 13.00 @ 13.25 


Nails.—The mills are actively engaged 
upon old orders, and local quotations on 
both Wire and Cut Nails remain at $1.65 
# keg in stock. 


Barb Wire.—The mills are crowded 
with orders, and prices are no better. 


Old Rails.—Old Americans are quoted 
at $18.75 @ $19.25 # ton. The demand 
is fair. 

Scrap. — No. 1 Railroad Wreught is 
quoted at $15 @ $15.50; Cast Scrap at 
$12 @ $12.50, and Wrought Turnings at 
$8 @ $8.50. The market is improving 


Bars.—Common Bar is quoted at 1.65¢ 
@ 1.70¢, with demand fair. 


—__>__—_—_ 


Detroit. 


WitriaM F. Jarvis & Co. of Detroit, 
Micb., under date of October 24, write: 
While there has been no general advance 
in prices, certain Southern furnaces have 
put their figures up trom 25¢ to 50¢ P 
ton and are maintaining these figures. 
Some other Southern makers, not so well 
supplied with shipping orders, are booking 
a certain amount of tonnage at the old 
figures. Northern furnaces have made no 
change in their prices, 
metal are decidedly firmer. The low end 
has now been reached and passed, and 
every furnaceman is encouraged and Jook- 
ing for better figures. On a supply and de- 
mand basis, probably the makers of Lake 
Superior Charcoal Pig Metal are in better 
position to day than any other branch of 
Pig Iron manufacturing. The demand 
continues very good, and a report of stocks 
on hand shows a considerable reduction 
and future curtailed production is assured, 
quite a proportion of the furnaces having 
made no purchases of Ore, and the near 
close of lake navigation will prevent any 
delivery. Certainly during the long.con- 
tinued depression Charcoal Iron interests 
in this district have not looked as bright. 
It would seem impossible to check some 
considerable advances. A regular steady 
trade in Finished Material at good figures 
has been seen during the past week. With 
a strong market we make quotations as 
follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 
Sy csusédunenseagadxcssduns ... $16.50 @ $17.50 
Lake Superior Coke, Bessemer. . 16.00@ 16.50 


Lake Superior Coke Foundry, 


Ol] OFO....000 coc ceccee coe _ceces 16.00@ 17.00 
Standard Ohio Blackband (40 

POF CONE.) .. 26. cceeeee. ceceeeee ay 50@ 17.00 
EE UOUE Baccccsccdcaceunucacen 450@ 15.00 
Southern Gray Forge....... ....-. i 50@ 13.00 
Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 17.75@ 18.25 


———_> —_—_ 


but all grades of | 





New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 96-102 Reade street, | 
NEW YORK, October 26, 1892. { 


Pig Iron.—<As yet this market has not 
felt much the better tendency so general 
in the other distributing centers. Busi- 
ness continues on a moderate scale. 
We quote Northern brands at $15 
$15.50 for No. 1; $14 @ $14.50 for No. 

$13 @ $13.50 for Gray Forge, tide- 
water. Southern Iron, same delivery, 
$14.75 @ $15 for No. 1; $15. 3.75 @ $14 


for No. 2 and No. 1 Soft; $13 5@ $13.50 
for No. 2 Soft; $12.75 @ o18 for Gray 
Forge. 


Ferromanganese. — There has _ been 
quite an active market, in moderate lots, 
the aggregate figuring up very well. 
Foreign Ferro has even captured some 
Western trade, particularly when water 
transportation has been available. We 
quote $60 @ $60.50 for 80 4 Ferro, and 
20 ¢ Spicgeleisen, $26 @ $26.50, noting a 
sale of 300 tons. 


Billets and Rods.— There has been 
quite an active inquiry for Soft Steel 
Billets, and some demand for High Carbon 
Stock, with a number of good sales, ex- 
tending in at least one case over six 
months’ delivery. There has also been a 
small business in foreign Billets for the 
export Wiretrade. Wire Rods are dull at 
$33 50 @ $33.75 for domestic and $40.50 
@ $41 for foreign. Billets may be quoted 
$30 @ $30.50 for foreign. 


Steel Rails.—The mills report no sales 
of any consequence and note that there is 
very little coming up, since there is only 
one good-sized lot under negotiation. A 
meeting of the manufacturers is to be held 
in this city next week, at which the con- 
dition of the trade will come up for dis- 
cussion. We continue to quote $30 at 
Eastern mill. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel.—No 
contracts of any consequence have been 
closed in this market during the past 
week. While some Plate mills are asking 
and getting higher prices, others are 
shading a little to secure additional work. 
In explanation of sales of foreign Beams in 
this market, the point is made that the 
German makers who have had a syndicate 
‘in the past are now industriously cutting 
one another’s throats. We quote Beams 


2.35¢ @ 2.75¢ for small lots and 
2 .20¢ @ 2.50¢ for round lots, accord- 
ing to sizes; Angles, 1.95¢ @ 2¢; 


Sheared Plates, 1.85¢ @ 2.10¢; Tees, 2 2.30¢ 
@ 2.75¢; Channels, 2.25¢ @ 2.50¢, on 
dock. Car Truck Channels, 2¢ @ 2.10¢. 
Steel Plates are 1.09¢ @ 2¢ for Tank; 
2.20¢ @ 2.25¢ for Shell; 2.50¢ @ 2.65¢ for 
Flange; 2.6¢ @ 2.75¢ for Marine, and 3¢ 
@ 3.25¢ for Fire Box, on dock. Refined 
Bars are 1.674¢ @ 1.9¢, on dock ; Common, 
1.55¢ @ 1.60¢. Scrap Axles are quotable 
at 1.95¢ @ 2.10¢, delivered. Steel Axles, 
1.95¢ @ 2.1¢, and Links and Pins, 2¢ @ 
2.20¢; Steel Hoops, 1.90¢ @ 2¢, delivered. 


Track Material.—We quote Spikes, 
1.90¢ @ 2¢; Fish Plates, 1.60¢ @ 1.65¢; 
Track Bolts, aquare nuts, 2. 40¢ @ 2.60¢, 
— hexagon nuts, 2 10¢ @ 2.80¢, deliv- 
ere 





Metal Market. 


Copper.—Operations in Ingot have been 
on a smaller scale during the past week, 
and there is hardly the Sahay of buoy- 
ancy that appeared on the surface a week 
or ten days ago. According to current 
report manufacturers of Brass and Copper 


The consolidation of the Colorado Coal| goods have orders in hand sufficient to 
and Iron and the Colorado Fuel companies | keep their works ir full operation during 


was ratified in New York by the stock- 
holders. 
is $9,250,000. 


the balance of the year, and it is stated 


The capital of the new company | also that the consumption of Copper for 


electrical purposes is quite large. It would 
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appear to be the fact, however, that ne 
cessary supplies are secured without 
difficulty by large consumers, and that 
extreme prices quoted last week are the 
exception rather than the rule where busi- 
ness of any magnitude is concerned. In 
other words, transactions in Lake Su- 
perior Ingot at above 11$¢ have been ex. 
tremely rare, while 11¢ @ 11}¢ stands as 
the range on Electrolytic and 10$¢ @ 103¢ 
the figures for common casting brands. 
The newest item in connection with the 
Anaconda Company is that lack of water 
is rather embarrassing, and that, if worked 
to fullest capacity under existing con- 
ditions, the plant cannot turn out mineral 
at the rate of the production of the first 
half of the year. Whatever the facts in 
this connection, it is plain that there is 
enough Copper to go around, and that 
the market is stronger on the surface than 
beneatb. 


Pig Tin.—As far as reported the spec- 
ulative movement for the week involves 
not over 200 tons. The consumptive out- 
let bas been carefully looked after, how- 
ever, and the movement thence is doubt- 
less fully up to the average for the 
season. While the consumption is on a 
quite large scale and sufficient to have 
some force, prices are still moved about 
at the will of the leading manipulators. 
Thus, in harmony with lower cables from 
London, spot rates have dropped to 20.55¢ 
@ 20.60¢, net cash, for 10-ton and larger 
lots, and current month deliveries to about 
the same level. Out-of town cash orders 
are still carefully taken in hand on the 
basis of local quotations, and ordinary 
jobbing lots have commanded nothing 
more than the usual difference. The 
available supply for this market is figured 
out asbeing larger than usual during the 
latter part of October, but the statistical 
position is still practically without weight 
as a guide to values here or in the Euro- 
pean markets. 


Pig Lead.—Shipments hence from the 
Western sources of supply have been dila 
tory, and buyers who needed stock for im 
mediate use have therefore had to pay 4¢ 
for spot parcels. For near future ship- 
ment there have been sales at 3.95¢, how- 
ever, and the offering at that rate is quite 
free at this writing. In short, the market 
is weak where round lots for future deliv- 
ery are concerned and extremely tame 
also, but fairly steady for spot parcels. 


Spelter.—Business to a very good ag 
gregate amount has been done at about 
4¢¢ for Philadelphia and 4}¢ for Pitts- 
burgh delivery. Sales in the East are 
remarkably slow, however, and the de- 
mand is without greater spirit owing to 
slow arrivals. Spot prices are firm at 
4.45¢ upward for good Western brands, 
but near future shipments could be had at 
4.40¢ in round lots. The supply at pro- 
ducing points is large and the offering 
quite free, but not particularly urgent. 


Antimony.—There is about the average 
demand and prices are quite firm, with 
the range again a shade higher on some 
brands. Current quotations are 108¢ @ 
103¢ for Hallet’s, 11¢ for LX, 114¢ for 
Crown and 12¢ for Cookson’s in round 
lots. 


Tin Plate.—Business has been very 
moderate and the market is in rather poor 
shape. Spot Stock brings stiff prices, 
owing to moderate supplies and rather 
poor assortments, but orders for round lots 
of ordinary Cokes, Charcoals or Ternes for 
future delivery have been filled at slightly 
easier prices. We quote as follows: 
Coke Tins— Penlan grade, [C, 14 x 20, 
scarce; J. B. grade, do., $5.374; Bessemer 
do., $5.30 for full weight ; $5.15 for 100 
Tb, $5.05 for 95-tb, $4.80 for 90-Tb Siemens 
Steel scarce. Stamping Plates—Bessemer 
Steel, Coke finish, IC basis, $5.60 @ 
5.65; Siemens Steel, IC basis, $5.75; IX 
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basis, $6.80 @ $6.85. IC Charcoals— 


Melyn grade, 4 x assortment, $6.40 ; 
Crosses, $8; Allaway grade, any assort- 
ment, $5.70; Crosses, $7.20; Grange 
grade, any assortment, $5.80; Crosses, 
$7.25. Charcoal Ternes—Worcester, 14 
x 20, $5.70; do., 20 x 28, $11.40; M.F,, 
14 x 20, $8; do., 20x28, $15.75 ; Dean, 
14 x 20, $5.45; do., 20 x 28, scarce ; 
D. R. D. grade, 14 x 20, $5.35; do., 
20 x 28, $10.65; Alyn, 14 x 20, $5.40; 
do., 20 x 28, $10.70; Dyffryn, 14 x 20, 
$5.65; do., 20 x 28, $11.10. Wasters—S. 
T. P. grade, 14 x 20, $5.10; do., 20 x 28, 
$10; Abercarne grade, 14 x 20, $5; do., 
20 x 28, $9.80. 





Financial. 


The leading feature in the week is 
dearer money, both in this market and in 
London. In New York the supply was 
good, though at full rates, call money, 
which loaned at 2 per cent. or less last 
summer, having advanced meanwhile to 4 
per cent., while time money, which could 


have been had at 3 per cent., now com- 


mands 6 per cent., and mercantile paper 
is not discounted at less than 5 per cent. ; 


even at this figure very few citv banks are 
in the market. 


It is remarked, however, 
that the usual autumn stringency is about 
a month late. If signs are not at fault, 


the disturbing influence is the enlarged 
supply of currency from Treasury opera- 
tions, 


reckoned at $90,000.000 during 
13 months to October 1. Although re- 


quirements for moving the crops are less 
than usual, it is surmised that but for the 
excess of currency there might have been 
serious embarrassment. 
showed a loss of $31,100 in cash and a 
gain of $1,793,375 in reserve, making this 
item $2,382,425. 
established wholesale grocery house of C. 


The bank return 


The failure of the old 


Burkhalter & Co., with an assignment to 


Charles H. Fancher, president of the 
Irving National Bank, with preferences 
aggregating $183,168, caused much sur- 
prise, and an alleged abuse of credit 
threatens prolonged litigation. 


Four business days in the Stock Market 


were characterized by moderate activity, 


but transactions were affected by dearer 
money. Reports concerning the alleged 


deal between the New England and the 


Boston & Maine were contradictory, but 
the impression remains that nothing defi- 
nite may be expected for some time to 
come, perhaps depending on the results of 
litigation pending in the affairs of the 
Reading Company. The advance of the 
Bank of England rate of discount to 3 
per cent. was unfavorable to the London 
market for Americans, although it was 
understood that two or three lots of bonds 
amounting to about $3,000,000, have been 
marketed abroad this month. To these 
transactions the recent drop in the rates 
of sterling exchange is supposed to be 
due. On Monday Reading was affected 
by reports of a serious accident on the 
road, but there was good buying of the 
grangers, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 
and some others, the market looking 
strong, with New England the favorite. 

United States bonds were firm at the 
following quotations: 


7. BSR, TORR, COOMBE... cc evsccccesases 100% 
5 a, Ss I cnc ewnicsensecbes ae 11434 
i PG Ea MI wp cccas cerns akewnabaona 11434 
Ros fs CIT GE castnssnisucvesse + cxasanca Te 


The unfavorable tendency of our foreign 
trade, which has been noticed since the 
beginning of the fiscal year, was ¢spe- 
cially marked in September last. In Sep- 
tember, 1891, the exports exceeded the 
imports $15,196,378, while in September, 
1892, the imports exceeded the exports 
$6,528,764, in spite of the fact that the 
shipments of specie exceeded the receipts 
by upward of three and a half million 
dollars, Otherwise stated, the imports of 
merchandise in September, 1892, exceeded 


;/tion in 
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the exports of produce and manufactured 
goods $10,043,497, while in September, 
1891, the exports, exclusive of specie, ex- 
ceeded the imports $21,349,348. This 
makes a relative change in the balance of 
trade amounting to upward of $31,000,- 
000 in a single month. The decline in 
exports is largely due to the lateness of 
the cotton crop, but other causes of dis- 
turbance are attributable to the operation 
of the silver law of 1890, which some of 
our best financiers agree should be 
promptly repealed, to avert further mis- 
chief. The balance of trade for the nine 
months ending September 30 was $73,- 
887,900 as compared with about $80,500, - 
000 a year previous. 

Sterling exchange was weak in conse- 
quence of advanced rates of discount in 
London and closed at $4.85 @ $4.87. 
Russia, it is reported, will require another 
million sterling and Egypt £700,000. 
According to a St. Petersburg paper 
Russia bas on deposit mm London, Ger- 
many and Paris, £19,000,000. 

Depression in the wheat market is not 
relieved, the visible supply having gained 
4,311,000 bushels, so that the crop move- 
ment at the eight leading primary markets 
already reachis 100,000,000 bushels, 
against 85,000,000 a year ago, which, 
according to the Northwest Miller, is 
15 % higher than ever before. Corn aym- 
pathizes, but is bought more freely at 
the decline. Hog products are firm, but 
cotton is again lower, attributed to weak- 
ness in Liverpool. In dry goods there is a 
decided improvement, with larger salcs, 


particularly in print cloths. The South 
is buying more freely. 
Imports. 
Hardware, Machinery, &c,. 


Am. Tobacco Co., Mach’y, pgs., 12 

Boker, Hermann & Co., Hardware, cs., 3; Arms, 
es., 36 

Eggenberger, E., Mach’y, pgs., 8 

Folsom Arms Co., Arms, cs., 4 

Hobbs Hardware Co., Mdse., cse., 1 

Hammel, Ripander & Co, Files, es., 4 

Jackson, W. H. & Co , Files, cks., 7 

Kennedy & Moon, Mach’y, cs. 3 

Krauss, Joho, Hardware, cs., 14 

Meacham Arms Co., Arms, ¢s., 4 

Richard, C. B. & Co., Tronware, pgs., 204 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms, ¢cs., 8 

Safety Car & Heating Company, [ronware, ¢cs., 44 

Smith, R. &C.. Mach’y, pes .7 

Webb. J. Beaver, Galv»nized Steel Anchors, 20. 

Werlemann, H., Arms, ¢s., 28 

Wiebusch & Hilger Co., Arms, cs., 20 

Order: Mach’y, pes, & pgs., 44; Gun Barrels, cs, 

4. 


——— @———— 


Coal Market. 


The two branches of the Coal trade, 
Anthracite and Bituminous, are of late 
subject to influences exceedingly diverse, 
and results in cither case are unsatisfac- 
tory. Anthracite is in such excess that the 
combine prices are maintained so far above 
the normal level with reference to demand 
that outsiders or independents are cutting 
heavily. Bituminous, on the other hand, 
is scarce, on account of difficulty in pro- 
curing cars, as is usual at this season of 
the year; and the truth is, however the 
fact may be disguised, that the scarcity is 
due to the great number of unloaded cars 
side-tracked on the Reading system. Un- 
der these c’rcumstances, quotations for 
Anthracite are of no value, as consum- 
the wholesale market is by 
no means uniform. Besides, the ne- 
cetsity for curtailing production will be 
urged at the meeting of agents 27th inst., 
and the decision may have an important 
bearing on the situation. As the case 
stands the combine report trade very dull, 
as customers are holding off. 

Bituminous Coal, as above intimated, is 
firm and buyers who have no contracts 
have difficulty in finding supplies. Priees 
are $3.25 @ $3.50 alongside, or $3.15 @ 
$3 25 f.o.b. Higher prices are confi- 
dently predicted by some of the dealers. 
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Anthracite production for the week end- 
ing 15th inst. was 963,000 tons and since 
January 1 the amount is 32,540,000, an 
increase of 1,921,000 over last year. 
Reading reports for the week ending 22d 
inst. 515,000 tons, and the Pennsylvania 
reports an increase for the year of 529,800 
tons. It is of interest to note that the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad’s tonnage 
statement shows that the Pocahontas field 
has ontdistanced all rivals for output, in- 
cluding the Cumberland and Clearfield. 


ns 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


[ Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. | 
LonpoN, WEDNESDAY, October 26, 1892. 

The movement in prices of Pig Iron war- 
rants has been almost steadily downward. 
There was some firmness in Scotch early 
in the week, due to purchases for account 
of sma)l ‘‘bear” interest, caused by ap 
parent scarcity of cash warrants; but sub 
sequent freer offering, along with advance 
in the bank rate of interest and more dis- 
position to realize on the part of holders, 
brought about a reaction to 41/. Cleve- 
land warrants dropped sympathetically to 
37/6, and Hematites to 47/44. There are 
now 77 Scotch furnaces in blast, and ship- 
ping brands are more plentiful. Cleveland 
makers find difficulty in securing orders, 
at modified prices, for forward delivery. 

After advancing somewhat, prices for 
Straits Pig Tin receded £1. 10/, but the 
speculation is still confined almost wholly 
to inside operators, and the market is con- 
trolled chiefly by a few leading operators. 
This interest, lacking followers, is appar- 
ently undecided and trading cautiously at 
the moment. 


Copper has averaged somewhat lower, 
with about 5/ decline on Merchant Bars 
during the week. _Realizations by specu- 
lative holders caused a decline early in 
the week, from which a recovery took 
place later. Subsequently there was an- 
other slight downward movement, due to 
speculative pressure ; but purchases for con- 
sumption have been better and the offer- 
ing at present is moderate. 


In Tin Plate there has been more doing 
for American account. Several parcels of 
Frisco Grade Bessemers were sold at 12/, 
f.o.b. Liverpool, for immediate shipment. 
A fair business has been done also in Oil 
Sizes for Russian account. The Morriston 
Tin-Plate Works have stopped. Over 100 


mills are now idle. 

Scotch Pig [ron.—Business has been 
moderate and prices, while somewhat ir- 
regular, have undergone no radical change, 


No. 1 Coltn f.o.b. Glasgwow......... 
No. 1 Summeriee, - = ane 
No.1 Gartsherrie, “ S ae 


oo 


No. | Langioan, 
No. 1 Carnbroe, = 





No. 1 Shotts o at Leith... 

No.1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan... 

No. 1 Daimeilington,“ et Wineemeeen f 

No. 1 Eglinton, bi oe ae edinad 47/ 
Steamer freigh Glasgow to New York, 1: 


Liverpoo! to New York, 7/6. 


Cleveland Pig.—Dealings have been 
on a moderate scale and the market is 
easy, with makers offering at 37/9, f.o.b. 
shipping port, for No. 3 Middlesborough. 

Bessemer Pig.— Although warrants 
have declined, makers are slow to grant 





concessions, and quote 48/6 @ 49/ for West 
Coast brands, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, f.o.b. 
shipping port. 

Ferromanganese. — The market re- 
mains quiet and without change. English 
80% quoted at £11. 11/3, f.o.b. ship- 
ping port. 

Steel Rails.—There is but little doing 
in this line, and buyers and sellers are still 
apart. Heavy sections quoted at £4. 2/6, 
f.o.b. shipping port. 

Steel Billets.—Trade is slow and the 
market rather in buyer’s favor. Bessemer, 
24 x 24 inches, quoted at £4. 2/6, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—A slow market with 
prices not quotably lower, but rather 
easy. Makers quote £4 for 7x 7, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—There is little doing, and 
the market is still rather weak. Bessemer 
quoted at £4., f.o.b, at shipping point. 


Old Iron Rails.—Dealings on a mod- 
erate scale, and the demand slow, but 
holders make no concessions. Tees quoted 
at £2. 15/ and Double Heads at £2. 16/3 @ 
£2. 18/9, f.o.b. 

Scrap Lron.—Moderate quantities only 
are selling, and prices have undergone no 
change. Heavy Wrought Iron quoted at 
£2. 5/ @ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—The market remains quiet 
and unchanged. Bessemer quoted at £2, 
10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Manufactured Lron.—While fair in 
volume individual purchases are on a 
moderate scale aud chiefly at prices that 
have ruled for some little time past. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


£s. d. £ 8. W, 
Staff. Ordinary Marked Bars 8 5 ( @ ....... 
“ Common wees 676 @ 6100 


Staff. Bl’k Sheet. singies.... 7 50 @ ...... 
Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wailes).... 5 7 6 @ 5100 


Tin Plate.—Although more business 
has been done prices are still rather easy. 
We quote, f.0.b. Liverpool: 


IC Charcoal, Alloway grade ........ 13/6 @ 14/ 
'C Bessemer Steel, Coke finish..... . .12/ @12/ 
IC Siemens - si eee vee kale ae 
LC Coke, B. V. grade 14 x 20.......... 22/ @12/3 
Charcoal! Terne, Dean grade.... ...... 11.9 @ 12 
Pig Tin.—The market closes firmer 


and moderately active, with Straits quoted 
at £94. 12/6 for spot and £95. 2/6 for 
three months’ futures. 

Copper.—Market closes quiet but 
steady. Merchant Bars quoted at £45. 
12/6, spot, and £46. 2/6, three months’ 
futures. Best selected, £50. 

Lead.—The market quite and prices 
easy with £10. 5/ quoted for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—The market remains quiet 
but steady, with £18. 17/6 quoted for 
ordinary Silesian. 

<inncnenisaemiiliaie we 


The Finishers’ Association. 





As stated in the last issue of The Iron 
Age, the committee of ten appointed to as- 
certain the wishes of all workers in finish- 
ing departments of rolling mills had a 
meeting in Pittsburgh on Saturday last. 
Jobn Carey, roller, of Pittsburgh presided. 
The question of the advisability of break- 
ing away from the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion was discussed again, and it was de- 
cided to effect a permanent organization. 
A committee consisting of eight members 
was appointed to draft constitution and 


(sess 


80? 


by laws. This committee will probably 
report at the next meeting in Youngstown 
next Saturday, when officers may be 
elected. They will organize lodges at every 
mill. ‘ 

The Amalgamated Association was 
formed in 1876 by the rollers, heaters, 
roughers and catchers joining the men 
in the other departments of the mills. 
Previous to this the finishers had an excel- 
lent organization of their own, known as 
the Association of Iron and Steel Rollers, 
Roughers, Heaters and Catchers. At the 
time of the organization of the Amalga- 
mated Association David Plaut of Colum- 
bus was president. At that time there was 
great opposition among the members to 
joining the new organization, for the rea- 
son, as they said, that the finishers had 
nothing to gain. Everything has gone well 
until this year, when they had to suffera 
10 per cent. reduction while other branches 
in the association went without a cut. 
Then the question of reorganizing sepa- 
rately was broached and immediate steps 
taken with that object in view. It is said 
that the new organization will act har- 
moniously with the present Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 





— $$$ $$$ 


Pittsburgh News. 





(By Telegraph.) 


S. A. Ford, chief chemist at the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, has tendered his 
resignation. The cause which led Mr. Ford 
to take this step is given as ill health. 

Within the last few days a 48-ton armor 
plate has been successfully rolled at the 
Homestead Steel Works, and has passed 
all inspections thus far. 

The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, 
have placed an order with Wm. Tod & 
Co., Youngstown, 
plate 30 feet square, and weighing 150 
tons, which will be added to the equip- 
ment of the slabbing mill at the Homestead 
Steel Works. It will be constructed in 
eight pieces, each 74 feet wide, 15 feet 
long and 18 inches thick. Each piece wil? 
be planed and bolted together, forming a 
solid floor. 

The reports that the Beaver Falls Mills 
will be started up on November 1 are pre- 
mature. When the employees who broke 
their contract with the firm signify their 
desire to return to work on terms to be 
proposed by the firm the question of 
starting the Beaver Falls Mills will be 
taken up. Until this is done, however, 
the plant will be allowed to remain idle. 

——— 


Ohio, for a leveling 





F. D. Kryeseep has admitted his 
brother, C. E. Kingseed of Cleveland, 
Ohio, into partnership in his Hardware 
business at Fostoria, Ohio. The new firm 
will be known as Kipngseed Bros., and 
the business will be continued, we are ad- 
vised, on a largely increased scale. 





THE JNo.M. Wappet Mre. Company, 
Greenfield, Ohio, issue a circular in which 
reference is made to the decision in the 
suit brought against them by the Bensinger 
Self-Adding Cash Register Company to es- 
tablish the latter’s title to the former’s pat- 
ent. The decision in question, which was 
rendered in the Circuit Court of the West- 
ern Division of the Southern District of 
Ohio, dismisses the complainants’ bill of 
complaint, with ccsts. The Jno. M. 
Waddel Mfg. Company also take occasion 
to assure their customers that they will be 
fully protected in purchasing their regis- 
ters. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 
[genes CONTINUES in good volume, 


with a general activity with both 
manufacturers and merchants. It is, per- 
haps, on the whole hardly as good as a 
week or two ago, which results in part 
from the fact that the retail trade have 
generally laid in their stocks, and in part 
from the fact that more attention is being 
given to politics with the near approach of 
the election. The Columbian celebrations 
have also had a deterrent effect on pur- 
chases. There is, however, a large move- 
ment in the aggregate, and there is no 
reason for complaint or disappointment. 
In a few lines manufacturers are unable to 
supply goods as promptly as their cus- 
tomers desire, but in most instances this 
condition is owing to special causes and 
does not reflect the state of the market as 
a whole, there being little difficulty in ob- 
taining prompt shipments on nearly all 
lines. Manufacturers, however, gener- 
ally refer to the volume of sales as 
being large, and comparatively few are 
able to accumulate stccks. There have 
been some large purchases in some 
staple lines, indicating a conviction on 
the part of buyers that the goods at the 
low prices now ruling can be safely bought. 
There is an excellent demard for season- 
able specialties, which the indications of 
the approach of winter have stimulated. 
Advices from retailers reflect a very satis- 
factory business and a prosperous condi. 
tion of things throughout the country at 
large. The low prices that rule in the 
Cotton market produce a quiet condition 
in parts of the South, but the general con- 
ditions in the Southern States are regarded 
as favorable and promising a good busi- 
ness in the future. As touching upon this 
question, the advices which we give on 
another page from a leading Southern 
house will be of value to those who 
desire to be definitely informed in regard 
to the state of business in this important 


section. 
Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Among the visitors to the Columbian 
Celebration last week were a great many 
Hardwaremen from all over the North- 
west. Usually visitors do not give much 
attention to trade under such circum- 
stances, but this occasion was an excep- 
tion. Numerous orders were placed with 
all jobbing houses. The two days’ holi- 


] day caused an accumulation of mail orders, 
and consequently this week finds the 
Chicago jobbers busier than at any pre- 
vious time this fall. The colder weather of 
the past few days has also had an effect on 
some classes of goods for which the de- 
mand has of late been lagging. The Tin- 
ware houses report an especially heavy 
rush. Small goods are very active with 
them, but Stamped Ware generally, as 
well as Japanned Ware, Coal Hods, Stove 
Boards, &c., are quite lively. Second 
orders long delayed are now coming in 
for seasonable goods. From present ap- 
pearances October will go out with a good 
record in spite of the falling off early in 


the month. 
St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 


The Hardware trade continues much in 
tLe same condition as last noted. Barb 
Wire and Wire Nails are weak, but with 
the consolidation of the five Wire mills as 
noted last week it seems more than prob 
able that prices will improve. The cold 
snap which has prevailed throughout this 
section during the past week has naturally 
increased the demand for Stoves and kin 
dred goods. Copper goods are firmer, in 
sympathy with the advance in raw 
material, and house-furnishing goods 
of every description are in urgent de- 
mand. Heavy Hardware is in good de- 
mand, and indications point to a steady 
trade in all lines well up to the holidays. 
Some little trade is doing in Builders’ 
Mardware, but it is mainly in the shape of 
material needed to finish work now in 
progress, and demand will necessarily be 
limited. 


Notes on Prices. 


Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail market is in 
a peculiar condition, and is being re- 
garded by the trade with especial atten- 
tion. The demand continues large, there 
having been recently some heavy pur- 
chases, and orders are still being received 
for large quantities of Nails. As a result 
of this state of things increased strength 
in prices would naturally be looked for, 
but the somewhat low quotations which 
have recently been ruling are still con- 
tinued, and within the past week some 
exceptionally low figures have been made, 
In the West $1.40, f.o.b. mill, has been 
made, and it is reported that this figure 
has been shaded on some large orders, In 
the East prices are still nominally on the 
basis of $1.65 for Steel Nails in carload 
lots, at mill, on a 25 or 35 cent average, 
freight being equalized; but in many cases 
the manufacturers deviate from this price, 
and Nails can be bought at $1.40 to $1.45, 
f.o.b. mill, in round lots. Notwithstand. 
ing the fact that the demand is large and 
increasing and promises to continue for 
some weeks, the manufacturers are evi- 


dently anxious for orders. Steel Nails 
from store in New York are quoted at 
$1.85 and Iron Nails at $1.82. The fol- 
lowing are the quotations for carload lots 


on dock: 
Iron. Steel. 


25 to 30 cent average extra....... $1.77 $1.80 
31 to 39 * se TE esnos 1.72 1.75 
40to49 * a Oe gta kets 1.67 1.70 


50 cents and up © - eee, ob 1.62 1,65 
Lots of 1000 kegs, 5 cents a keg less than above 
prices, 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The local makers 
are very busy and increasing their daily 
output under the stress of a rapid stream 
of specification, as well as new orders. 
The advance in Steel Billets has stiffened 
the views of manufacturers, and they are 
now asking 5 cents advance for November. 
An appearance of weakness has recently 
clouded the local market, but it is under- 
stood to have been caused by a contest for 
certain trade between some of the large 
dealers. Manufacturers still quote $1.62 
to $1.65 on 30 cent average, while job- 
bers’ prices range from $1.65 to $1.70 from 
stock. 


Wire Nails.—The Wire Nail market 
has shown no material change since our 
last issue. The demand is excellent, there, 
having been some large orders placed, and 
many smaller ones which aggregate a 
heavy volume. The mills in most cases 
are, however, in a position to fill orders 
without delay. Quotations remain on the 
basis of $1.50 for carload lots at mill, a 
figure which is, however, shaded under 
the pressure of large and attractive orders, 
some of which have been placed at $1.45. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The Wire Nail 
factories are being driven to their full 
capacity to supply the demand. Agents 
state that almost as soon as a sale is made 
the buyer telegraphs to know when the 
Nails will be shipped. The large dealers 
have continued their policy until now, of 
making daily specifications for such Nails 
as they require, but the advance in Steel 
Billets has wakened them up to the desir- 
ability of laying in a stock at current 
prices, and inquiries are coming in for round 
quantities for future delivery. One of the 
largest makers has advanced his price on 
account of dearer raw material, and now 
asks $1.65, Chicago. If the advance on 
Billets is maintained the weakness in Wire 
Nails of the past fortnight will soon be 
succeeded by strength, as the market is in 
good shape to sustain an advance, owing 
to the conservative manner in which mer- 
chants have been ordering for some weeks. 
The current price is $1.60 Chicago from 
factory, but the market is feverish and 
this may be regarded as an inside figure. 
Jobbers quote $1.75 from stock. 


Barb Wire.—A good business in Barb 
Wire is doing, and the manufacturers have 
little reason for complaint in regard to its 
volume. Prices, however, are wanting in 
strength and Barb Wire can be purchased 
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at lower figures than a few weeks ago. 
Some of the mills are willing to accept 
$2.40 f.o.b. for large lots; others, how- 
ever, refusing to meet this figure. The 
market is pug represented by the 
range, $2.40 to $2.50, f.o.b., mill. In the 
New York cams prices for local de- 
mand are well maintained on a basis of 


$3.10 for small lots, with 10 cents off on car- | 


loads. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Some orders for 
spring delivery are being booked by the 
makers, but the demand for early ship 
ment continues quite light. Carload lots 
of Painted are quoted at $2.15, and Gal- 
vanized $2.60. Jobbers quote $2 35 and 
$2.80. 

Screws.—The S:rew market is in ex- 
cellent condition, there being a very satis- 
factory understanding between the manu- 
facturers, which results in steady prices. 
Many of the jobbers, however, have large 
stocks which were purchased at 
prices than those now ruling, and which 
they are selling freely lower than the 
goods can be bought from the manufact- 
urers. 


lower 


Carpet Sweepers.—The following is 
the price-list of the extensive line of Carpet 
Sweepers manufactured by the Goshen 
Sweeper Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 


Per dozen. 


Ladies’ Friend, oak-stained top usicenie es $15.00 
-“ Re Ot wedneawkn 16.00 
Advance, stained dark and oak......... 18.00 
Our Leader, antique oak............... 19.00 
PROM OUEE CeCe cic cteuliveibivevccs 20.00 
Goshen, oak stain, sixteenth century and 
CS tina gue accnedns Caeednc dds 21.00 
Supreme, dark stain, antique and cent- 
WEY cin cc cvem <tevcecasevnseccnsacecacces 22.00 
Easy, dark stain, antique and century... 22.00 
‘nickel, natural mahogany, dark, 
antique and century............s.eee. 24.00 
Gilt Edge, dark, antique and century... 24.00 
Acme, antique and century......... vee OS 
Imperial, walnut, mahogany, sycamore, 
antique, century and English oak .... 26.00 
Grand Republic, antique oak Rao oats ct 30.00 
eden .. 33.00 
Banner, natural, century and antique. . 22.00 
The Star, century and antique......... 21.00 
Reliable, - «and birch 22.00 
The Rapid, japanned, century, antique 
DRG AoW enccunvedhny cod keene 22.00 


The Rapid,antique,century and E nglish, 
oak, walnut, mahogany and sycamore 24.00 
Our Own, walnut, antique, century and 
RE ene cn nds igcvcdemntnes uae 27. 
Model, sycamore, antique, century and 
English Mee ickviameseschaecuctdenene 27.00 


An order for 5 dozen Sweepers taken 
within six months secures a rebate of $1 
per dozen; for 10 dozen Sweepers, a re- 
bate of $2 per dozen, and for 25 dozen 
Sweepers, a rebate of $3 per dozen, except 
on the Ladies’ Friend Sweeper, the 10 
dozen rebate on which is $1.50 per dozen, 
and the 25 dozen rebate, $2 per dozen. 


Glass.—A meeting of the Glass manu 
facturers was held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the past week. It was agreed to 
make an advance of 5 per cent. in prices 
of American Window Glass, to take effect 
November 1, which will make prices as 
follows : 80 and 15 per cent. discount for 
lots of 1000 boxes or more; 80 and 10 per 
cent. discount for car lots, and 80 and 5 
per cent discount for less than car lots. 
The reduction made in discounts in Sep- 
tember appears to have been made in the 
interests of uniformity in prices, as it 
was claimed at the time that Glass was 
being sold lower than August prices, Man- 


ufacturers report a good demand for nearly ' 
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all sizes of Glass, and local 


doing a fair business. The present 
seems a favorable time to advance prices, 
enhancing as it does the values of stocks 
Quotations on im- 


already purchased. 


ported Glass remain unchanged at 80 
per cent. discount, although it is probable 

that importers who are not busy would 
make slight concessions to procure desira- 
ble orders. Quotations remain unchanged 
Amer- 


1000-box lots or 


until November 1, as follows: 
ican Window Glass, 
more, 80 and 20 per cent. discount; car- 
loads, 80, 10 and 5 per cent. discount; less 
than carloads, 80 and 10 per cent. discount. 
French Window Glass, 80 per cent. dis- 
count. American Plate is held at a discount 
of 50,10 and 5 per cent., and imported 


Plate at a discount of 60 per cent. 


THE 


Hardware Club 
of New York. 


HE TRADE will be interested to learn 
T that the obtaining of memberships 
for the Hardware Club of New York 
is progressing very satisfactorily, most of 
the leading houses in Hardware and re- 
lated lines being represented ard giving 
the project their hearty support. It is 
also interesting to note that among the 


members are the presidents and cashiers of | finish. 
several banks, and leading merchants i 


several other lines, 
themselves of the privileges offered by the 
club. The fact that the club is to be con 
ducted on a scale commensurate with the 
importance of the interests represented at- 
tracts members, as business men are not 
slow to appreciate the advantages thus 
offered. It is desired that those who in- 
tend connecting themselves with the club 
should do so at as early a date as possible 
in order that the plans in contemplation 
may be carried into effect without delay. 


It is hoped that there will be a large out- 





of town membership, so that the club may 


)| include many representative manufacturers 


| and merchants who are in any way inter- 

ested in the Iron, Hardware and related 
trades of New York. The usefulness of 
the club and the enjoyment of its mem- 
bers will obviously be greatly increased by 
having it the recognized headquarters of 
the Hardware trade of the city and coun- 
try. To encourage such memberships the 
annual dues for non resident members have 
been fixed at $25, which is half the 
sum paid by resident members. Those 
desiring to connect themselves with the 
club may address the secretary, John L. 
Varick, 107 Chambers street, New York, 
from whom information and blank forms 
of application for membership may be 
obtained. 


Trade Items. 


E. JENNINGS & CO., 79 Reade 
. street, New York. An illustrated 

price-list in pamphlet form, showing 
their full line of Saws as they will appear 
in their complete catalogue now in press. 
Among them are Panel, Hand, Rip, Ship 
Carpenters’, Ice, Compass, Double-Edge 
Pruning, Back, Plumbers’, Butchers’, 


jobbers are| 
|tion to their new No 8} 


'&:. Another feature 


Hardware, 


who desire to avail | packages in a case. 
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They call atten- 

Framers’ Saw, 
made from special steel, and designed 
particularly for framing and cutting heavy 
timber, being fitted with heavy birch 
handles to stand rough usage, as in mines, 
to which attention 
is directed is that the illustrations have 
| been prepared from photographs of the 
goods as they are sent to the trade, being 
fac-similes and in proportion. : 


Hack and Wood Saws. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE COMPANY, 
155 East Twenty-third street, New York, 
in their advertisement in this issue eal] 
attention to their line of Steam, Electric 
and Hand-Power Clipping Machines, illus- 
trations of which are given. Special at- 
tention is directed to their Bicye le Clip- 
per, which is referred to as the latest 
addition to their line. 


Linstey, Root & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., have purchased of Oscar Dikeman, 
trustee, the stock, fixtures and good-will 
of store formerly conducted by Weed & 
Clark, 55 Church street, in that city. 
They are intending to reassort the stock 
and to put ina complete line of Builders’ 
Cutlery, Plated Table Ware, 
| Tools, Carriage Hardware, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies, Fishing Tackle, Sporting Goods, 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c. Arthur C. 
Root will have immediate charge of the 
new store, Robert C. Lightbourn of the 
Broadway store, while Frank J. Linsley 
will divide his time between the two es- 
tablishments. 

THe H. P. Natt Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are now making a full line 
of Wire Carpet Tacks, in violet or 
blue finish, checkered heads and fine 
sharp points, also in bright and tinned 
They are packed one dozen 
papers in a package and 100 of these 
They are also put up 
in toy kegs, tin boxes and paper boxes, 
each of these containing 250 Tacks. A la- 
bel is put over the top of the toy kegs to 
prevent the covers coming off, and a label 
is put around the tin boxes. This con- 
venient and attractive arrangement is re- 
ferred to as an improvement over the or- 
dinary style of packing. 

Puititips & Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
have disposed of their Suspension Bridge 
store to a stock company, who will here- 
after conduct it. The style of the new 
concern is the Oliver-Burleson Hardware 
Company. D. Phillips, F. W. Oliver and 
O. Phillips of Phillips & Co., hold an in- 
terest in the business. The company will 
be managed by W. E_ Burleson, who is 
now and for the past ten years has been 
traveling salesman for the Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Company. Mr. Burleson is one of 
the principal stockholders. The balance 
of the stock is held by the present foreman 
of the Suspension Bridge establishment, 
Herman Hertel. The new firm are looking 
confidently for a large increase in their 
business. Phillips & Co. at Niagara Falls 
will continue to push their business as 
energetically as in the past and report an 
excellent trade. 

SaMUEL L. Avery, who has for the past 
quarter of a century been identified with 
the manufacture of Agricultural Imple- 
ments in Louisville, Ky., most of the time 
as president and vice-president of the large 
Avery factory, is about opening an office, 
and will furnish supplies to the manu- 
facturers of Plows and Agricultural Ma- 
chinery. Mr. Avery proposes to handle 
Improved Agricultural and Heavy Machin- 
ery. His dealings will be with the manu- 
facturers and the jobbing trade of the 
Southern States. Mr. Avery’s career has 
fitted him for such a field, in which suc- 
cess is bespoken him by his friends. His 
qualifications are shown in the success of 
the firm through so many years. Only a 
month ago he retired from the active 
management of the firm, but still remains 
a stockholder and director. 
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 Theaiie in the 
South. 


S GIVING a general view of the condi- 
A tion of business in different parts of 
the South we take pleasure in laying before 
our readers the following advices, for which 
we are indebted to some of the leading 
It will be 


observed that they give not only informa 


houses in the principal cities. 


tion in regard to the present volume of 
business, but also touch upon collections, 
freight questions, condition of crops and 
other matters which are closely connected 


with mercantile affairs. As giving a gen- 


eral view of the situation in the important 
markets to which they refer, these reports 


will be of particular interest. 


Richmond, Va. 


CoTTRELL, Watkins & Co.—Since 
September 1 of this year (up to which 
time our sales were about what they were 
to September 1 Jast year) our sales have 
been steadily increasing, running beyond 
what they were last year. Payments are 
made promptly, and more of our custom- 
ers are discounting their bills for fall pur- 
chases than were able to do so last year. 
Notes given in July for accounts up to 
that time are promptly met at maturity, 
hardly an instance of renewal, or asking 
for future indulgence. We think the 
merchants in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and a 
part of Tennessee, are displaying a very 
conservative disposition in regard to going 
into debt. We have travelers living in all 
the different sections with which we trade, 
who can therefore see the merchants 
oftener; each trip around they sell goods 
to the same parties, showing that the mer- 
chants are buying little at a time, but 
buying more frequently—buying as they 
see their way of paying. 

By diversifying the crops in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, it is the 
general impression that the farmers have 
raised enough, as a rule, to live on, and 
the cotton crop of this season is almost 
just so much money in their pockets. 
From information received, in our 
opinion, it was raised at less cost than 
any previous cotton crop for a good many 
years. 

From the above facts and conclusions, 
we think we can look upon the present 
state of trade, and the prospects for the 
coming season, as satisfactory and encour- 
aging. 

We hope that others have experienced 
the same satisfactory results as ourselves, 
and that our conclusions may be verified. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Beck & GrEGG HarDWARE Co.— 
While trade through our immediate 
section is not large it is fairly satisfactory, 
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many of our farmers were ardent support- 
ers of the Third Party movement, natur- 
ally arraying themselves against the mer- 
chants. 

Sales as compared with last year for 
July and August were lighter this year, 
but the trade this season has been more 
uniform and is heavier for the months of 
September and October than for the same 
months last year. Cotton, which is our chief 
money crop, commenced to decline last 
year October 10, and continued to decline 
the entire season, whereas this season the 
price, although low, has been steady with 
an upward tendency. The weather has been 
and continues favorable for harvesting 
crops, it also improves the grade of cotton 
which will in a small degree compensate 
for the short crop. Collections are good 
and the disposition is to pay off all debts 
and prepare to produce cotton at a smaller 
cost by buying future supplies on a cash 
basis; this will have the effect of still 
further curtailing profits, which are already 
seriously low, but will to some extent 
eliminate the element of risk. 

As a whole the outlook is encouraging 
and to the enterprising houses there are 
many avenues of profitable trade still 


open. 
New Orleans. 


A. BaLtpwin & Co,—Business in this 
section for October has shown consider- 
able improvement in all lines. The bene 
fits from an exceptionally large crop of 
rice and the anticipation of a phenomenal 
crop of sugar in this State are being felt in 
New Orleans. It is fully 10 to 15 per cent. 
better than last season and the despondent 
tone that has pervaded the market for the 
past six months is gradually passing away. 
All indications point to considerable im- 
provement for the fall trade, and most 
buyers are taking advantage of the present 
low prices to replenish stocks that have 
been allowed to fall to a very low margin. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Moore & HANDLEY HARDWARE Com- 
pany.—Replying to your inquiry relative 
to state of trade in this section, will say 
we have seen it much better, and do not 
anticipate any great increase in the near 
future. Nearly all of our furnaces are in 
blast, and have continued to make Iron 
notwithstanding the very low price. 
Necessity has compelled them to turn 
their attention to economical production, 
and doubtless they have learned many 
things in this direction which will be 
valuable when the reaction comes. They 
are in a healthy state and appear hopeful. 
Our coal mines are all running, and though 
the price of coal is cheap yet they seem to 
be prosperous, and like the furnaces, we 
take it they have learned some valuable 
points in economical production which 
will always keep them on the market. 
The long continued low price of cotton 
bas had a depressing effect on the agricul- 
tural classes and those dependent upon 
them for trade. Cotton has been pro- 


especially when we consider the fact that | duced cheaper this year than ever before ; 


we have just passed through a heated 
campaign for the election of a Governor 
and members of the Legislature, in which 





but it will require time for these people to 
adapt themselves to the new condition. 
The trade in Builders’ Hardware has been 
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light. Our people of all classes are hesi- 
tating about starting any new enterprises 
or stocking up heavily in any line of goods 
for fear of hostile legislation by Congress, 
which would be injurious particularly in 
the South. There has been an unusual 
amount of political agitation in Alabama 
this year, which was hurtful to business. 
We believe after the presidential election 
there will be a more hopeful feeling and 
improved trade. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


C. M. McCLtune & Co.—Business in 
this section of the country is in almost all 
lines fully up to last year, and but for the 
absence of railroad construction which 
prevailed three years ago, will compare 
favorably with any season since 1889. A 
bountiful crop is being harvested all over 
the South, and although prices are exceed- 
ingly low a general good feeling exists. A 
period of liquidation has been gone 
through during the past two years which 
has tended to balancing many accounts, 
which is another hopeful sign of pros- 
perity. 

Very little attention is being paid to 
politics on account of the approaching 
election, which teaches the important les- 
son that this country, with her inexhausti- 


ble mineral and agricultural resources, is 
safe it matters not whether the affairs of 
government are administered by the ad- 
herents of the policies taught by Thomas 
Jefferson or by Alexander Hamilton. 

The question which affects the business 
interests of the South toa greater extent 
than any other is the excessive freight 
charges which prevail from all Eastern 
and Ohio river points to the interior cities 
and distributing points of the Southern 
States. Any argument which is advanced 
by the consignee or consignor looking 
to the placing of rates or classifica- 
tions on a more favorable basis is 
met by the railroads that at present rates 
they are making no money, and that a large 
percentage of the roads in this section are 
now in the hands of receivers. This last 
assertion is true, and upon the surface it 
would look as though the defense of their 
position was a reasonable one. But to one 
who has studied the situation carefully, 
the fact develops that nearly all the South- 
ern roads are bonded largely in excess of 
the cost of construction and equipment. 
In issuing bonds no calculation is made 
upon the cost of the property, but is based 
entirely upon the earning capacity, and 
this earning capacity is based upon the 
present excessive freight charges. Thus 
it will be seen that to pay the interest 
upon the enormous bonded indebtedness, 
and pay operating expenses in addition, 
the present high classifications and rates 
are necessarily maintained. 

We see no chance for relief unless our 
National Congress will come to our aid by 
the enactment of a law which will cause 
bonded values to be based upon cost 
rather than upon earnings. 

Through the untiring efforts of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
the Southern Railway and Steamship As- 
sociation, at its meeting in August, revised 
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the classification, which puts many arti- 
cles in the Hardware line on a more favor- 
able basis than heretofore, but not yet as 
low as they should be. This revised 
classification was to have gone into effect 
on September 19, but we are advised that, 
owing to the immense amount of work 
which preceded it in the office of the com- 
missioner and secretary of the association, 
the compiling and printing of it has 
been delayed and is not yet completed. 
But as all good things come to those who 
wait, we are living in hope that it will go 
into effect at an early day. 


Galveston, Texas. 


J. 8S. Brown & Co.—Trade is very 
quiet throughout Texas. There is no 
chance for a change until cotton advances, 
of which there is an unusually large crop. 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Lege Ricwarpson & Co.—On account of 
the short crop of cotton in this section this 
season and the very low prices last season, 
we expect no big business this fall and 
winter, but still we look for sufficient 
trade to keep things going. Our planters 
and country merchants were better situ- 
ated than was thought, to be able to go 
through the past three or four months. 
They are undoubtedly exercising the very 
strictest economy and making outlays for 
only absolute necessities. The entire busi- 
ness fraternity of our section seem to fully 
realize this fact and are governing them- 
selves accordingly. Our merchants are 
not making the purchases they have been 
wont to do in the past, hence will not 
have the heavy payments to make this 
coming January and early spring. Al- 
though the outlook contains no boom in 
business here this approaching season, 
everybody is bright and doesn’t appesr to 
apprehend any disasters. Failures are 
phenomenally few for the tight times we 
have passed through, and we are not look- 
ing for failures in excess of last year, if so 
many. It would seem that our business 
men have cut their eye teeth, so to speak, 
and in all transactions conduct themselves 
with prudence and good judgment. 


Henry B. Newhall Co.’s 
New Catalogue. 


105 Chambers street, New York, 
and 47 Pearl street, Boston, have just 
issued a catalogue devoted to Heavy Hard- 
ware, Building and Railroad Supplies, 
Malleable and Gray Iron Castings, Awn- 
ing and Sailmakers’ Hardware, Tackle 
Blocks, Ship Chandlery and Wire, as 
manufacturers and manufacturers’ agents 
The catalogue also contains a large num- 
ber of tables of weights and dimensions of 
Bar Iron, Rods, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Chain and Wire, which will add 
to the value of the work as a text book. 
The catalogue is of convenient size, being 
about 64 x 94 inches, bound in cloth and 
contains 288 pages. The make-up of the 
book indicates care—cuts, prices and de- 
scriptions of goods being so arranged with 
reference to each other as to produce the 
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most satisfactory results. An exhaustive 
index occupies 15 pages in the front of the 
book, by which ready reference may be 
had to its contents. The paper is of fine 
quality, and the typographical work all 
that could be desired. The catalogue is 
very complete in the lines of goods which 
it represents, and as such will be appreci- 
ated by the trade. 


Export Notes. 


IR RODERICK CAMERON of R. W. 
S Cameron & Co. and W. H. Douglas 
of Arkell & Douglas, both of this city, 
were passengers on the outgoing Aus- 
tralian Mail Steamer ‘‘ Alameda.” Some 
interest is manifested in their movements 
by the export trade. Neither of these 
gentlemen has been to Australia for a 
number of years, and it is naturally con- 
jectured that they go out in the in- 
terest of their respective freighting 
lines. Freight for Australia at present is 
scarce, the only Melbourne vessel now 
loading being the ‘‘ Inverurie,” which is 
likely to be in berth some time, the 
‘* Patrician” for Sydney recently closed, 
however, having been up but ashort time. 





Thomas A. Eddy of the Coombs, Crosby 
& Eddy Company is now on his way home 
from the Argentine Republic, having left 
New York early in May last. 





F. M. Sutton, manager of the South 
African department for Arkell & Douglas, 
has returned from South Africa. 





Mr. Green, traveling salesman for Strong 
& Trowbridge, has recently returned from 
Australia, 





The Mexican Government has promul- 
gated important tariff modifications. Im- 
port duties are considerably reduced on 
live animals, fresh and dressed meat, cot- 
ton goods, printing paper, cooking stoves 
and Virginia tobacco, while duties of a 
small amount are imposed on Iron and 
Steel for mining machinery, Agricultural 
Implements and a few other articles for 
merly free. The reduced rates are effective 
December 1 and the increased rates Janu- 
ary 1 next. 





The publication of the statistics on ex- 
portation from Mexico, for the fiscal year 
ending June last, indicates the continued 
progress of that country, the figures being 
$75,467,000—a gain over the previous year 
of more than $12,000,000, the largest gains 
being in precious metals. 
States takes two-thirds of all Mexican ex- 
ports. 
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articles entitled to special privileges under 
the different schedules, which hss now 
been done. For instance, it was an open 
question whether the general term ‘‘ ma- 
chinery” covered such items as Sewing 
Machines, the Spaniards claiming it did not, 
while our Government took the opposite 
view, and finally prevailed, so that now 
American Sewing Machines may enter 
Spain duty free. There were other points 
in dispute, which have been satisfactorily 
adjusted. The news from Madrid that 
the arrangement is considered favorable to 
Spain is received with satisfaction at the 
State Department in Washington, as no 
question has been raised of its beneficial 
influence upon the industries of this 
country, which seems to promise a long life 
to the new treaty. 

An incident illustrative of the progress 
made in shipping and mail facilities was 
recently told by John G. Rollins, who 
received his business education with Geo. 
H. Gray & Danforth, Boston, Mass. This 
concern was a pioneer in the business of 
exporting, having commenced its career in 
1821-22, doing a domestic business, send- 
ing goods to Canada for the first in 1849, 
and to Cuba and South America in 1853, 
later establishing a London branch in 
charge of John G. Rollins in the sixties 
for the transaction of European and 
Australasian business, which eventually 
reached a volume of $1,500,000 per 
annum of strictly American goods. Many 
years ago it came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Gray that Charles Parker was manu- 
facturing Coffee Mills at Meriden, Conn. 
He addressed a letter to Mr. Parker, saying 
he was convinced they could market some 
of the mills, and invited correspondence. 
There was no answer to this communica- 
tion, except that one day a dray backed up 
to their receiving walk and delivered a 
load of Coffee Mills, having been driven 
from Meriden, something over 100 miles. 





Export merchants complain of the in- 
creasing difficulty in doing a satisfactory 
foreign business, owing to the instability 
of silver and the demoralization in ex- 
change, not alone in South America and 
the West Indies, but the Oriental coun- 
tries, including India, China and Japan, 
the perplexity resulting from the fact that 
the importer is unable to anticipate what 
his goods will cost laid down. The 
tendency in India seems toward a gold 
basis, making the whole loss at once and 
having it done with. 





Mexican exchange is a trifle better for 
the present, but this is regarded only asa 


The final official action necessary to | temporary halt. 


make operative the new commercial treaty 
between Spain and the United States has 





There appears to be a good probability 


been taken, and the treaty is now ready | that the new administration in Argentine, 
to go into effect. The treaty was form- | which will assume power January 1 next, 
ally ratified by both governments, and | will both reduce and remove import duties 
should have gone into operation July 1|on lumber; but on what kinds and grades 


last, but some difficulties developing it | 


the reductions will be made cannot be defi- 


became necessary to draw up what is/nitely ascertained, for while the policy 
diplomatically known as a répertoire—in | has been mapped out, the announcement 


other words, a list classifying all known of it will not be officially made until later. 
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It will be remembered that import duty 
ou Case Oil was removed nearly a year ago, 
which stimulated shipments to such a 
degree that the market was soon glutted, 
there being little doing in that staple now. 





Reciprocity seems to be accomplishing 
more in Cuba than was apparent at first, 
the opposition of the customs authorities 
there being to some extent overcome, but 
not entirely removed. It is hoped the un- 
derstanding recently arrived at between 
this Government and Spain concerning the 
treaty relating to the Spanish Antilles will 
greatly simplify matters, and allow mer- 
chants at both ends to get all the advan- 
tages conferred by that instrument when 
equitably construed. 





The steamship service recently attempted 
by Norton & Son to the River Plate, to- 
gether with the occasional tramp steamer, 
by James E. Ward & Co., have been dis- 
continued, at least for the immediate 
future,the charter of the steamer ‘‘Pharos,”’ 
announced by Norton & Son, having been 
assumed by the United States and Brazil 
Mail Steamship Company. 





This company commencing Octobor 1 
instituted a bi-weekly mail, passenger and 
freight line for Montevideo, Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario, having been awarded 
the mail contract by the United States 
postal authorities, which insures them con- 
siderable financial support. This venture 
is independent of their Brazilian business. 
It is evident there is not enough commerce 
to warrant the maintenance of three steam- 
ship lines to these ports, in the present 
condition of trade. Norton & Son and 
James E. Ward & Co. still dispatch their 
regular sailing vessels as heretofore. 





James E. Ward & Co., agents of the 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, announce the raising of quarantine 
against vessels from the United States 
which have sailed since Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 19. Such as cleared previous to that | 
date will be subject to a detention of seven 
to thirteen days. The strict enforcement 
of quarantine regulations at Havana and 
other Cuban ports has occasioned much 
injury to the Ward line. 


The Stacy Nail Bins. 


HE STACY NAIL BINS, illustrations 
T of which were given in The Iron Age 
of September 29,1892, in connection with a 
description of the Hardware store of R. B. 
Owen & Sons, are manufactured by Stacy 
Mfg. Company, 30 South St. Clair street, 
Dayton, Ohio. They are made in single 
and double counters and wall cabinets, the 
latter having two rows of boxes, one above 
the other. The bins are designed especially 
for handling Nails, Nuts, Washers, Screws 
and like goods in a Hardware stock, and 
are so made that they can be crated 
knocked down, and shipped as dry lumber. 





DONALD FRASER, Milwaukee, Wis.; Pat- 
ternmakers’ Specialties, Rapping Plates, 
Lifting Screws, Dowel Pins for wood pat- 
terns, &c. These goods are illustrated 
with prices and descriptions. 


William Burt’s Death. 


HE NORWICH LOCK MFG, COM- 
PANY, Roanoke, Va., advise us that 
last August their Western salesman, Wil- 
liam Burt, died as the result of an accident, 
in Keokuk, Iowa. They sent the usual 
‘‘In Memoriam” to the trade at the time, 
but have bad a great number of requests 
to have the particulars published in The 
Tron Age for the benefit of his numerous 
friends. The particulars of this sad event 
are accordingly given below: 

Wm. Burt, for many years traveling 
salesman in the West for the Norwich 
Lock Mfg. Company, died in Keokuk, 
Iowa, August 7, 1892, as the result of a 
peculiar and distressing accident. Mr. 
Burt boarded a train which left the Union 
Depot at 4.35 0’clock. Just below Taber 
& Co.’s mill a force of men were at work 
quarrying rock from the bluff. An un- 
usually heavy charge had been set and just 
as the train reached a point opposite the 
quarry it exploded, blowing away a con- 
siderable portion of the bluff and hurling 
large picces of rock in every direction. 

A perfect fusilade struck the train and 
one large rock crashed through a window, 
striking Mr. Burt, who was sitting on the 
river side of the car, with awful force, 
breaking his lower jaw in four places and 
also the upper jaw, besides inflicting other 
injuries. 

The train was immediately backed up to 
the station, whence he was taken to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, and, although he re- 
ceived the best surgical attention, the 
wounds proved fatal and he died the same 
night. 

Mr. Burt was among the best-known 
traveling men in the West, and had a host 
of friends throughout the trade to whom 
his death will be a personal loss. 


Relation of Profits to 
Amount Invested. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Mexico, re- 
ferring to the recent article on 
** Averaging Retail Profits,” takes another 
basis for deciding which the best paying 
goods are than by comparison of gross 
figures. The matter is an interesting one, 

and we give his letter in full, as follows: 
In an article appearing in The Iron Age 
of September 29, 1892, your correspondent 
gives a number of interesting computations 
on the subject of ‘‘ Averaging Retail 
Profits’ in our business, using the annual 
sales as a basis for his computations, This 
seems to me a misleading method of figur- 
ing, disguising, as it does, the true re- 
spective value of different lines of goods 
as money makers, It is the usual practice 
to judge of the prosperity of a business by 
the relation of net profits to the amount 
invested, and not by comparison of gross 
figures, such as annual sales and the per 
cent. of profit thereon. It is evident that 
many articles would show a small per 
cent. of profit on annual sales, while show- 
ing a large per cent. of gain on the amount 
invested—i. e., the average amount of 
stock. By comparison of the figures in 
the following table, it will be seen that on 
the basis of annual sales, the article B 
would appear by far the most desirable; 
yet its actual earning capacity is, by reason 


of slower sales, 25 per cent. less than that 
of article A: 








Per Per cent: 
Annual Gross cent. on on in- 
Stock. sales. profit. sales. vestment. 
A....3100 $1000 $100 10 100 
B.... 100 150 75 50 75 


It is evident from the above, that many 
new articles, being as a rule slow sellers, 
will be found less profitable than staples, 
although the former have the advantage of 
a large per cent. of profit on annual sales. 

Therefore, the per cent. profit on sales 
will not alone be found a safe criterion for 
judging of the true money-earning value 
of a line of goods. Better have 10 per 
cent. profit once a month than 100 per 
cent. once a year! 


A Pleasant Anniversary. 


HERE IS A GOOD DEAL of underly- 
' ing sentiment and kindly feeling in 
connection with business, the expression 
of which it is pleasant to note. A few 
days ago Wm. J. Ladd of Sargent & Co. 
celebrated the anniversary of his wedding, 
having been married 25 years. He had 
anticipated giving a reception, but as one 
of the members of his household was ill 
the reception was abandoned and no an- 
nouncement was made of the event. Mr. 
Ladd is a very busy man, but he could 
not allow the anniversary to pass un- 
noticed. He, therefore, took a few days 
from business, and with Mrs. Ladd en- 


joyed a trip to Philadelphia and the ad- 
jacent country. Unknown to him, how- 


ever, some of his many friends also 
concluded that it would not do to let 
this anniversary pass unnoticed, and the 
result was that upon his return home he 
was much astonished to find silver tokens 
of esteem from many of his acquaintances. 
The present especially valued, because it 
was a complete surprise, was a trunk of 
antique oak lined with light blue silk con- 
taining a liberal supply of Gorham Ware 
consisting of 54 pieces. The Silverware 
is of the St. Cloud design, and each piece 
is engraved with the initial ‘‘L.” This 
box bears an engraved plate with the dates 
1867 and 1892 and the inscription, ‘* Pre- 
sented to William J. Ladd,” followed by 
the names of the donors, who comprise the 
following gentlemen: 

T. J. Atkins, 

C. F. Wiepert, 

E. V. Bayard, 

R. R. Breese, 

C. H. Swiggett, 

W. L. Cooper, 

F. Guildener, 

G. 8. Shaw, 

H. B. Clapp, 

R. Pearsall, 

B. Luerssen, 


George Munson, 
T. V. Hussey, 
W. H. Fox, 

C. A. Upham, 
H. A. Graef, 

S. V. Armstrong, 
E. P. Dunning, 
Howard Abeel, 
A. B. Harrison, 
W.C. Thompson, 
J. Fred. Wright. 


These names will be recognized by the 
trade as those of men promincnt in the 
house of Sargent & Co., and associated in 
business with Mr. Ladd for many years. 
Mr. Ladd may well be proud of this hand- 
some present, and will value it as a token 
of the regard in which he is held by his 
fellows. His many friends throughout 
the trade will also look upon it as most 
worthily bestowed, in view of the high 
esteem in which he is held, and will join 
with his associates in Sargent & Co. in 
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wishing him many anniversaries of his 
wedding day. 


Trade Topics. 


Fire Arms by Express.—From promi- 
nent manufacturers of Fire Arms we have 
the following communication with refer- 
ence to the serding of Guns and Rifles by 
express, calling the attention of the trade 
to a matter of some interest: 


We are having a large number of Rifles 
sent to us all the time to be bored up for 
the new 25 caliber cartridge. Parties not 
acquainted with the method of shipping 
Fire Arms sometimes will send a Gun 
without its being cased or securely wrapped 
in paper. In all such cases the express 
company charge three times the regular 
rate. Now, we claim it is the duty of the 
express agent, when he receives such a 
Gun, to notify the shipper, and then if 
he does not properly pack it, why, let 
him pay the extra. The express com- 
panies’ orders are that all Guns or Rifles 
trussed or boxed or taken apart and 
packed in sole leather or canvas cases 
should go as merchandise. When not so 
packed three times merchandise rate, but 
all fire arms must be shipped at owner’s 
risk, which necessitates, in case a Gun is 
properly done up, if it is broken in get- 
ting here, that customer must stand all 
cost in connection of repairing it, while 
the express company will charge three 
times the regular rate in case it is not 
done up just as they require it. We fail 
to see the consistency of this. 

Right and Left Hand.—lIn regard to 
the right or left hand of hinges or doors, 
we have the following from a well-known 
Philadelphia Hardware house. The rule 
mentioned may be of service to some who 
have been perplexed in regard to the mat- 
ter: 

The writer was interested in reading the 
article on technical terms published in 
The Iron Age October 13. He well re- 
members that when a boy it was very 
perplexing to him to tell the hand of a 
door until his employer, the late Stanton 
L. Latham, a well-known Hardwareman, 
told him a vefy simple way to remember 
the hand of a hinge or door. The rule 
was to look at the back of your hand, the 
thumb would be the pin of the hinge, and 
by opening a hinge and slipping the joints 
apart you could tell at once the hand of 
the hinge. If you wished to know whether 
a door required right or left hand hinges, 
you had simply to place your hand on the 
jamb with thumb toward the side on 
which the door was to be hung; you could 
then see at once whether it would be right 
or left hand. 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


M. J. LLOYD MFG. COMPANY, 
W Philadelphia, Pa.: Great Ameri- 
can Meat Cutter. Illustrations, 
descriptions and prices are given of the 
various Machines, both Hand and Power 
Cutters, finished with alumino-galvaniz- 
ing. The front page of the cover has a 
humorous illustration of a Cutter operated 
by pigs. 


BryAN Mrc. Company, Bryan, Ohio: 
Wheelbarrows, Illustrations are. given of 
a variety of styles of Barrows, together 
with descriptions, attention being directed 
to those embodying a system of braces 
bolted together. The Fay Combined Bar- 
row is referred to as being well made, 
practicai and convenient, and as of strong 
construction, 


THE Foos Mrc. Company, Springfield, 
Ohio: Scientific Grinding Mills. A cata- 
logue largely devoted to these Mills 
illustrates and describes the various 
in detail, Illustrations and de- 


parts 
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scriptions are also given of Horse 
Powers, Corn Shellers, Corn Harvesters, 
Burr Mills, Farmers’ Forge, Combination 
Anvil and Vise and Kit of Tools, all under 
the common name of Scientific. The 
covers of the catalogue are tinted with 
colored representations of farm life. 


GEORGE H. Hutton & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: Specialties in Carriage Hardware. 
While Jump-Seat Irons receive special at- 
tention, the company also manufacture 
Lazy-Back Irons, Seat Rails, Improved 
Shaft Couplings, Patent Shafts, &c. Il- 
lustrations are given of these goods with 
priceslists. 

ADAMS & WESTLAKE COMPANY, Chicago, 
Ill.: Brass Bedsteads. A supplementary 
catalogue illustrating the leading designs 
in their line of Brass Bedsteads.  Atten- 
tion is called by the company to the fol- 
lowing points—material, construction, de- 
sign, finish and casters The makers state 
their Beds are made with Bessemer steel 
frames, solid brass ornaments. with all 
parts of the same style Beds interchange- 
able 


E. T. BARNuM, Detroit, Mich: Wire, 
Iron and Brass Work for Builders, also 
Wire and Iron Goods. The two cata- 
logues Nos. 540 and 542 illustrate Crest- 
ings, Tower Ornaments, Weather Vanes, 
Window Guards, Artistic Wrought Iron 
Grills, Tubular Railings, Sidewalk Tiling, 
Building Columns, Stable. Fittings, Fend- 
ers, Screens, Counter Railing, Wire 
Doors, Brass Panels, Hitching Posts, 
Stairs and Railing, &c 


C,. SIDNEY SHEPARD & Co., Chicago, 
Iil.: Fall circular of seasonable and other 
goods, under date October 6, 1892. The 
goods shown are Tin, Sheet Iron, Solder, 
Metal Shingles, Wire, Coal Hods, Dam- 
pers, Stove Boards, Elbows, Tea Kettles, 
Flower Pot Brackets, Coal Sieves, Lan 
terns, Oil Cans, Stove Polish, Coal and 
Fire Shovels, Fire Sets, &c. 

OsHKOSH LOGGING TooL ComMPANyY, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.: Logging, River Driving 
Tools, and Mill Supplies. Illustrations 
are given of Peaveys, Cant Hooks, Land- 
ing Hook, Grappling Hooks, Pike Poles, 
Neck Yokes, Eveners and Whiffletrees, 
Skidding Tongs, Swamp and Loading 
Hooks, Timber Rollers, Sash and Door 
Trucks, Mill Hand Cart, Lumber Buggie, 
&c. Tabulated matter of interest to the 
lumber trade occupies a number of pages 
at the end of the catalogue 


THE WIRE Goops CoMPANY, Worcester, 
Mass: Bicycle Spokes. These are shown 
in 16 styles, in the various forms of 
headed, upset, long upset, reduced and 
butted and threaded. They are furnished 
enameled, nickcl-plated, plain or in any 
finish desired, and any style or size will 
be made to order. 


It Is Reported-- 


That a new wholesale Hardware house 
was opened in Des Moines, Iowa, on the 3d 
inst. The style of the firm is the Patrick 
& Luthe Company. They occupy a 
large three-story brick block on the corner 
of Second and Walnut streets. The firm 
will do an exclusively wholesale business. 
Three traveling salesmen will be em- 
ployed. Messrs Patrick & Luthe were 
for 20 years located at McGregor, Iowa, 


where they did a large business in both 
the retail and wholesale lines. 
That William Sherman has opened a 


new Hardware store at Manchester, N. Y. 

That the Hardware store of Bjorneby& 
Newgard, Grafton, N. D., was destroyed 
by fire on the 7th inst. 

That Otto Lange, Hardware merchant, 
York, Neb., has sold out. 

That G. Peppers is about to erect a 
Hardware store at Madison, III. 

That McKee Bros., Hagerstown, Md., 
are making improvements in their Hard- 
ware store. 

That Hillman, Washburn & Co., Hard- 


ware merchants, New Bedford, Mass., 
have removed to a new location in that 
place. 


That A. J. Hurd of Bertrand, Neb., has 
sold a half interest in his Implement 
business to R. P. Larsons, the firm becom- 
ing Larsons & Hurd. Mr. Hurd continues 
the Hardware business alone. 


That F. M. Swing’s Hardware store at 
Mason City, Ill., was entered by burglars 
on the 5th inst. Several Revolvers were 
Carried away. 


That an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to rob the Hardware store of A. L. 
Winder & Co., Berkley, Va., on the roth 
inst. The store has been burglarized 
twice in three weeks. 


That J. P. Ford, Hardwareman, Lacona, 
N. Y., has commenced the erection of a 
new store. 


That J. W. Wheeler expects to close out 
his Hardware business at Brockton, Mass., 
shortly. He is already interested in a 
new line, to which he desires to devote 
his entire time. 


That a new Hardware store is about to 
be opened at Messina, Cal. 


That Glidden & Brown, Hardware mer- 
chants, Marianna, Ark., have opened a 
new store. 


That anew Hardware store will soon 
be opened at Mankato, Minn., under the 
management of E. C. Burdick and Jo- 
seph Watroff. 


That the John B. Varick Hardware 
Company's new building at Manchester, 
N. H., will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy about December I. 


That Chas. O. Shumway of Lyons, Neb., 
has disposed of his stock of Hardware 
and Stoves to C. F. Beck. 


That fire slightly damaged Henry Saw- 
telle’s Hardware store at Leominster, 
Mass., on the 4th inst. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 


Exports. 


PER BARK ‘‘ HORNET,” SEPTEMBER 26, 1502, FOR 
PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
1 case Guns. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—325 kegs Nails, 86 
cases Hardware, 720 dozen Handles, 1 case 
Shovels, 19 cases Plow parts, 24 cases Scales, 
2 cases Saws, 25 cases Hatchets, 21 cases 
Fruit Jars, 50 cases Cartridges. 


FOR EAST LONDON, 


By the Coombs, Crosby & Eddy Company.— 
4 crates Hoe Handles. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—24 cases Hardware, 211 
cases Axes and Hatchets, 13 cases Handles, 
3 erates Churns, 16 packages Fruit Jars, 157 
kegs Nails, 138 cases Plows and parts, | case 
Hoes, 2 cases Ladders, 2 cases Trucks, 2 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Shovels, 1 bundle Hose, 2 
cases Platedware, 12 cases Grindstones. 


FOR ALGOA BAY. 


By Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


1 case Guns, 11 cases Cartridges. 


PER SHIP ‘*SEA WITCH,” OCTOBER 5, 1892, FOR 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


By Sherman & Lyon.—130 boxes Wringers, 10 
rolls Wire Netting. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.-—14 packages Hard 
ware, 15 boxes Scales, 24 cases Wringers, 12 
packages Lampware, + boxes Wire. 

by Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
96 cases Cartridges, 1 case Primers. 

By Edward Milier & Co.—22 packages Lamp 
Goods. 

By Sargent & Co.—29 packages Hardware. 

By Edward Miller & Co.—12 packages and 2 
boxes Lamp Goods. 

By Cleveland Aale Mfg. Company.—7 cases 
Axles. 

By Harrisburg Handle Company.—60 cases 
Handles 

By Reed & Barton.—9 cases Platedware. 

By Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Company.— 
6 packages Lamp Goods. 

By Henry Disston & Sons.—3 cases Hard- 
ware. 

Ry R. H. Dana & Co-—62 cases Handles. 

By Meriden Britannia Company.—2 boxes 
Silver Platedware. 

By Fayette R. Plumb.—82 cases Tools 

By Park Bro. & Co.—41 packages Steel. 

By Meriden Britannia Company.—38 pack- 
ages Silver Platedware. 

By S. Hoffnung & Co.—17 cases Tinware, | 
case Wire, 45 cases Handles. 
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By Alfred Field & Co.—) case Hardware, 
1 case Castings, 5 crates Wagon Jacks, 1 case 
Tacks, 2 cases Nails, 3 cases Hardware, 2 
cases Axles, 6 cases Castings, 2 cases Cast- 
ings. 

By William E. Peck.—1 case Rake Handles, 1 
case Sandpaper, 18 cases Tacks. 

By Sherman & Lyon —2 cases Clothes W ring- 
ers, 2 cases Tackle Blocks, 4 packages Wheel- 
barrows, 10 cases Bolts, 5 cases Wrenches, 2 
cases Binding Wire, 9 cases Bird Cages, 3 
rolls Wire Netting, 20 cases Clothes Wring- 
ers, 2 cases Hammers, 1 case Lead Pencils, 
] case Night Latches, 12 cases Scales, 2 cases 
Wrenches, 1 case Auger Bits, 1 case Scales, 
6 cases Axes, 47 packages Lamp Goods. 

By the Australasion-American Shipping 
Company.—3 cases Saws, 6 cases Axes, 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—6 cases Miter 
Boxes, 1 case Firearms, 3 cases Traps, 10 
eases Hardware, 10 cases Chalk. 14 pack- 
ages Hardware, 1 case Hay Forks, 1 case 
Thermometers, 1 case Hay Forks, 1 case 
Tools, 1 case Lead Pencils, 1 package Sifters, 
1 case Iron Nails, 1 case Curry Combs, 12 
crates Jacks, 3 cases Lamp Goods, 1 case Cow 
Bells, 30 packages Hardware, 1 case Rifles 
and Tools, 3 packages Grindstone Fixtures, 
25 cases Axes, 3 cases Cartridges and Prim- 
ers, 1 case Rifles. 

‘By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—16 cases Plows, 43 
cases Lawn Mowers, 1 case Handles, 14 cases 
Meat Choppers. 3 cases Lanterns, 4 cases 
Files, 18 packages Scales, 1 package Han- 
dles, 1 case Latches, 2 cases Hinges, 1 case Re- 
loading Tools, 26 packages Hardware. 2 
cases Rivets, 1 case Stone Forks, 2 cases Hog 
Ringers, 1 case Hoes, 5 cases Scales. . 

By Arkell & Douglas —3 cases Plows, 4 racks 
Churns, 1 case Forks,6 cases Wringers, 1 case 
Saws, 3 cases Traps, 3 cases Hoes, &c., 1 case 
Money Tills, 1 case Revolvers, 1 case Cart- 
ridges, 4 cases Carpet Sweepers, 7 cases 
Bolts, 1 case Pulley Blocks, 1 case Knives, 1 
case Wire Mats, 4 cases Wrenches, 8 cases 
Choppers, 1 case Broilers, 1 case Daubers. 1 
case Brushes, 2 cases Drills, 3 cases Shovels, 
4 cases Guns, 3 crates Stoves, 2 cases Tin- 
ware, 1 case Ladders, 3 cases Castings, 105 
cases Axes, 13 packages Lampware, 53 pack- 
ages Hardware. 

PER SHIP ‘‘ ADAM W. SPIES,” OCTOBER 6, 1892, 

FOR SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

By Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Company. —14 
packages Lamp Goods. — 

By J. G. Rollins.—3 cases Axes, 1 case Chisels, 
1 case Bit Braces, 1 case Locks, 1 case Locks. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
9 cases Guns, 27 cases Cartridges, 1 case 
Primers, 1 case Tools. 

By Healy & Earl.—3 cases Iron Pumps. 

By W. K. Freeman.--2 cases Refrigerators, 
1 case Lardware, 2 boxes Hardware, 4 cases 
Hardware 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—1 box Plated Ware, 
6 cases Meat Choppers, 32 packages Agri- 
cultural Implements. ; 

By Lazarus & tosenfeld —120 cases Iron 
Castings. F 

By E. W. Harrison.—4 cases Emery Wheels 

By Hartley & Graham —13 cases Metallic 
Cartridges, 1 case Primers, 1 case Empty 
Cartridge Shells, 1 case Tools 3 

By R. W. Cameron d& Co.—1 barrel Sheaves. 

By F. & J. Meyer.—2 cases Strap Blocks, <4 
cases Stove Mats. 

By TIisley, Dovbleaay & Co.—7 cases Hardware, 
2 cases Brushes, 

By McLean Bros & Rigg.—9 cases Stocks and 
Dies, 1 case Hammers, 32 cuses Handles, 14 
cases Agateware, 3 cases Knives, 1 case 
Twist Drills, 2 cases Plough Shares, 7 cases 
Hardware, 6 cases Bush Hooks, 4 cases 
Hatchets, 5 cases Files, 1 case Dog Collars, 
3 cases Hatchets, 37 cases Handles. 

By the F. B. Wheeler Company.—1 case 
Whipstocks, 20 cases Axe Handles, 1 case 
Brushes, 2 cases Bolts, 1 case Hardware, 1 
case Nails, 5 crates Wheels. 

By William E. Peck.—4 cases Road Carts, 2 
barrels Glue. 

By W. H. Crossman @& Bro.—9 cases Plow 
parts, 4 cases Corn Mills, 8 packages Grain 
Mills, 8 cases Iron Tacks, 10 cases Iron Nails 
2 cases Cash Drawers, 38 boxes Axes, 15 
eases Picks, 4 boxes Mattocks, 1 case Granite- 
ware, 14 packages Hardware, 1 case Hay 
Forks, 400 reels Barb Wire, 1 crate Handles, 
10 boxes Axes, 1 case Stove Trucks, 4 cases 
Lamp Goods, 2 cases Hatchets, 2 cases 
Shovels, 10 packages Hardware, 60 boxes 
Hatchets, 6 boxes Axes, 4 cases Scales, 5 
eases Hardware, 11 crates Handles, 2 cases 
Hardware, 12 cases Lanterns, 1 case Hay 
Forks, 4 cases Hardware, 14 boxes Hatchets, 
6 boxes Axes, 1 case Iron Tacks, 4 cases 
Whips, 2 barrels Cow Bells. 

PER STEAMSHIP ‘‘ LARGO LAW,” OCTOBER 6, 

1892, FOR MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


By W. & B. Douglas.—1 box and 2 casks 


Pumps. 


By Edward Miller & Co.—19 packages Lamp | for painters have undergone no change, the 
‘business passing being chiefly of routine 


Goods. 





By W. H. Crossman & Bro,—1 case Air 
Rifles, 1 case Primers, 1 case Builders’ Hard- 
ware, 24 Wringers. 

By Atlas Tack Corporation.—42 cases Nails. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—34 packages Hard- 
ware, 1 box Pumps, 1 case Thermometers, 3 
packages Lamp Goods, 1 case Lamp Goods, 5 
cases Hardware, 200 cases Tools, 6 cases 
Handles, 80 cases Stretchers, 20 cases Handles, 
1 barrel Wire Fixtures, 22 cases Hardware, 
11 cases Handles, 14 packages Hardware, 1 
case Plated Ware, 85 cases Handles, 15 cases 
Tools. 

By k. W. Forbes & Son.—4 cases Axles, 1 case 
Thermometers, 43 packages Hardware, 9 
cases Wringers, 4 cases Forks and Rakes, 2 
cases Stamped Ware, 2 cases Shovels. 

By the F. B. Wheeler Company.—2 cases 
Axes, 3 cases Churns, 5 cases Hardware, 3 
cases Bird Cages. 

By W. E. Peck.—1 case Carpenters’ Hardware, 
3 cases Nails, 1 case Lamp Goods, 1 package 
Mouse Traps, 12 cases Mouse Traps, 8 cases 
Builders’ Hardware, 2 cases Pumps and parts. 


Paints and Colors. 


It should be understood that the prices 
yuoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots, The 
ee goods frequently necessitates a con- 
sider range of prices. 

No distinctly pew features have trans- 
pired in any branch of the market during 
the past week. Business has been some 
what slow in several departments, owing, 
presumably, to the Columbus celebrations, 
yet most reports are to the effect that the 
movement of the general line of Paints 
and Colors is all that could reasonably be 
expected, considering the quite lively 
business effected during the first half of 
the month. General conditions as regards 
base materials remain practically the same 
as they were a week ago, and prices for 
manufactured products have undergone 
no particular change in the absence of 
sharper competition than has prevailed for 
some time past. Taken as a whole, the 
autumn season movement would appear to 
be quite satisfactory, and the outlook is 
generally represented as being encour- 
aging. 

White Lead. —The movement in corrod- 
ers’ product has been somewhat erratic, as 
also the trade in cheaper varieties of pig- 
ment, but most reports are to the effect 
that deliveries continue quite up to the 
average volume for this season of the year. 
Between manufacturers of quick proc- 
ess pure White Lead and the better class 
of mixtures there is sufficient competition 
to keep prices slightly irregular, but the 
fluctuations are within narrow limits, and, 
in the absence of any change on the part 
of the associated corroders, the market re- 
tains fairly good tone. The late decline 
in price of Pig Lead is thus far without 
visible effect. 

Red Lead, Litharge, &c.—The demand 
for glassmakers’ grades is now running 
quite as full as it usually does at this sea- 
son, and the finer qualities of both Lead 
and Litharge are faring about the same 
as they usually do at this period of the 
year. Orange mineral is selling to a very 
fair extent at practically former prices. 

Zincs. —Orders to a considerable amount 
have been placed for the various grades of 
American Oxide and the market remains 
in good shape, since producers maintain 
friendly relations and adhere to the 
former line of prices, while Eastern firms 
claim to have orders sufficient to abssrb 
their entire production during the balance 
of the year. In foreign brands there is a 
routine business of moderate proportion 
at former prices. 

volors, &c.—There has been a somewhat 
freer movement in bulk goods, more par- 
ticularly Ochres and Venetian Red, but 
otherwise nothing new is noted, former 
prices prevailing all along the line, while 
trade conditions suggest no probable radi- 
cal changes in the immediate future. Colors 











character and at old prices. Mixed Paints 
have been meeting with quite satisfactory 
sale for the season. 

Miscellaneous.—There have been no new 
developments in the market for Chalk, 
Whiting or Putty; business is mo- 
mentarily slow, but at the former line of 
prices. Transactions in Clays generally 
continue to be chiefly of routine character 
and at uld prices. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


The general situation remains practically 
the same as it was a week ago. Pressers 
still have to contend against high cost of 
raw material, and therefore maintain the 
advance on Lard Oil that was made last 
week. Together with the condition of the 
market for inferior greases this condition 
of affairs helps other lubricants more or 
less, and in the natural order of things 


should have some force in enlivening 


operations in Cotton Seed product. How- 
ever, it does not appear that the business 
passing contrasts in any marked degree 
with what is usual at this season of the 


year. As a matter of fact, both home trade 


and export buyers appear to be partial 


to conservative action, and outside specu- 


lation is smaller than usual at this season. 
Linseed Oil.—There has been nothing 


more than a routine business the past 
week ard the general demand is slow, 
with little call except from the smaller 
dealers and consumers, 
seem to be well stocked with Oil that was 
purchased prior to the last advance in 
prices, and, while showing less disposition 
to resell, they make no move that crush- 
ers can turn to advantage. Although busi- 
ness is thus rather slow there does not ap- 
pear to be any pressure to sell on the part 
of either associated or independent crush- 
ers, and prices, therefore, stand precisely 
the same as they were last week. The 
market for raw material has undergone no 
decided change. 


Heavy buyers 


Cotton Seed Oils.—There have been fur- 


ther large purchases of crude product for 
direct shipment from the primary markets 
to Western consumers in tank cars, and 
some few good-sized lots of refined are un- 
derstood to have been taken for future 
shipment to Europe. 
ness, however, has been on a moderate 
scale, and at the moment buyers and sell- 
ers are considerably apart in their ideas on 


Purely local busi- 


value where round lots of Oil may be in- 


volved. Business here has been chiefly at 
prices on a level with 274¢ for prime crude 
and 30¢ @ 304¢ for prime Summer Yellow. 


Lard Oil.—There has been no further 


change in the price of prime Lard Oil. 
The extreme high cost of raw material 


forbids any reduction in quotations, and 


present rates serve to restrict purchasers 
materially. The future of the market de- 
pends almost wholly upon the outcome of 
the speculative deal in Lard. The low 
grades have been in more demand as the 
result of the advance in prime, and those 
of quality approaching prime are some- 


what higher. Extra No. 1 ranges, ac- 
cording to quality, from 57¢ to 65¢, No. 
1 from 38¢ to 40¢ and No. 2 is quoted at 
35¢ @ 38¢. At the close city prime was 
quoted at 70¢, with very little obtainable. 

Tallow Oil. —The demand for this article 
has increased, as a result of the advance of 
the advance in Lard Oil. The market is 
firm, prime being held at 45¢ @ 50¢, as to 
quantity and quality. 

Fish Oils.—No new developments in 
any line during the past week. Sales of 
crude products have been moderate, chiefly 
at old prices, and the movement of manu- 
factured goods has not exceeded ordinary 
bounds. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Business in this 
commodity has been on a more liberal scale 
in the local market, and advices from the 
South report larger dealings there. Prices 
have advanced about 1¢ # gallon, and the 
market is at present looking quite strong. 
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Elevator Bucket 





W. J. Clark &Co., Salem, Ohio, have re- 
cently filled a second large order for Prinz 
& Rau, Milwaukee, Wis., for elevator buck 
ets as represented in the accompanying 
The buckets are made of No. 14 


cut. 





Elevator Bucket. 


standard gauge sheet steel. Their length 
across the belt or carrying chains is 24 
inches, with a corresponding projection 
and depth. At the back of the bucket a 
bead or roll is formed on the upper edge 
about an inch in diameter, through which 
an iron rod passes. This rod is fastened 
to the endless chains, operated by the 
usual arrangement of machinery for ele- 
vators. The bead on the front upper edge 
is large enough to allow the back or 
smaller roll of the next bucket to fit and 
to work easily within it, thus joining the 
buckets one to avother, so that there is no 
space between them for coal or dust to 
fall through. The peculiar shape of the 
buckets and their successful operation are 
referred to by the makers as assuring their 
successful operation in handling coal with- 
out as much waste as generally attends 


that business. 
- i 


Horseman’s Pocket Knife. 





“Among the novelties in cutlery recently 
noticed in the stock of J. Curley & Bro., 
6 Warren street, was a pocket knife desig- 
nated as the Horseman’s Friend, intended 
for the use of a gentleman having one 


Pocket Knife for Horsemen, Veterinarians, &c. 


veterinarians, or such 
as require a tool of this description 
for miscellaneous use. The illustration 
conveys a good idea of the adaptability of 


or more horses, 











the article to its purpose. The handle is {corresponding size; and that im strength it 
34 inches long, with a stag covering and|is many times superior to the ordinary 
steel bolster. One of the features is a/|sled, safely supporting half a ton weight. 
farrier’s blade with a turned end to pre-| They state that in workmanship, mechani- 
vent injury in hoof cutting, together with | cal appearance, good proportions and gen- 
a fleam or lancet for bleeding and a sepa-|eral beauty it is prominent; and that in 
rate blade for ordinary purposes. In addi-| durability it is unexcelled. 

tion there is a hook for extracting stones _iceaniiagiilanatiaatiaaes 


Adjustable Window Flower Stand. 





8S. E. Covington, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
is offering this stand, as illustrated here- 


from a hoof, and a corkscrew. In addition 
to the features alluded to is a square, 
well-pointed reamer, useful in making an 
extra hole in a strap for a buckle tongue. 





Adjustable Window Flower Stand. 





i 
Tubular Hand Sled. ; . . 
with. The stand is 5 feet high, made en- 
tirely of metal. and weighs 12 pounds. It 
is well finished in green and gold, making 





Rumsey Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
are introducing this sled under the name 





Tubular Hand Sled. 


of Youth’s Companion, as illustrated | a durable and ornamental piece of furni- 
herewith. The runners are made of|ture. It is provided with drip pan and 
a continuous piece of steel tubing, with/ collars which are adjustable to any point 
tubular knees, securely braced. The|on the upright, all rests being large 
enough to hold 6-inch pots. The rests 
may be turned over the drip pan, so that 
the plants can be watered freely. The ar- 
| ticle is designed for a window flower 
stand, and is referred to as taking but a 
small amount of room, and as showing 
plants equally well from either side. 
The stand is placed near the window, so 
as to allow the projecting side of the lower 
pan to rest on the edge of the sill. This 
pan accommodates 10-inch pots. The 
| maker suggests it may be filled with flow- 
ering plants in winter and with palms, 
ferns and begonias in summer. 
ae 


At the Portland, Ore., recent exposi- 
tion one of the notable exhibits was that 
of the Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Company. 
This consisted of carriages taken from 
the repository of the company, none being 
especially ordered for the occasion. There 
were carts, buggies and road wagons in 


manufacturers claim that although made 
of steel and wrought iron, its weight is 
less than 10 pounds, and not above the 
weight of the ordinary wooden sled of 
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profusion ; also track sulkies, including 
the Frazier bicycle-sulky that Nancy 
Hanks made such fast time in. In the line 
of heavy carriages were landaus, brough- 
ams, Victorias, coupé3, cabriolets, &c. 


I — 


The Whirlpool Washer. 





The Whirlpool Mfg. Company, DuBois, 
Pa., are introducing this washer, as illus- 


The Standard Corn Husker. 


Moore & Wickert, Green Spring, Ohio, 
are offering this husker, as illustrated here- 
with. It consists of a nickel-plated steel 
plate shaped to fit the lower part of the 
hand, attached to leather having buckles 
and straps to secure it in position on the 
operator’s hand. A substantial steel hook 
is attached to the plate, to one side of the 
center, as shown in the cut. In operation 
the ear of corn is grasped with the left 





The Whirlpool Washer. 


trated herewith. It is described as being 
so constructed that it forces the hot water 
and suds back and forth through the 
clothes by means of double-cone pounding 
cups at the ends of the machine and a 
double perforated bottom, forming an air- 
space under the clothes. Every motion 
of the washer, it is stated, turns the clothes, 
exposing all parts alike to the action of 
40 direct streams of water, and without 
any possibility of injuring the most deli- 


hand, the hook inserted into the husk on 
the side opposite the operator, about the 
middle of the ear. The ear is pulled about 
3 inches toward the operator, when, it is 
stated, the point of the ear will be ex- 
posed and the right hand will be in posi- 
tion to receive the ear. This is then 
grasped with the right hand and the husk 
with the left; the husk held firmly with 
the left hand and pulled toward the oper- 
ator with the right, which action frees the 





The Standard Corn Husker. 


cate fabric. The makers claim that the 
machine does its work quickly and com- 
pletely, so that no hand rubbing is re- 
quired. The point is made that no boiling 
of the clothes is needed with this machine, 
but after tipping the machine ten minutes, 


then rinsing the clothes well, they are 


ready for the line. 


ears from the husk. The manufacturers 
claim that with this husker more corn can 
be husked and husked with more ease: 
that the hand will not be made sore; that 
it can be used over a glove or mitten suc- 
cessfully, and that it leaves every joint of 
the hand free, and can be worn while 
tying fodder. 


The World’s Fair Roaster, Baker and 


Steamer. 





Co-operative Mfg. Company, Rochelle, 


Ill., are offering this article, as illustrated 
herewith. It consists of an upper pan 


with a hand-made deep flange, which is 
fitted to a uniform lower pan, making it 
as nearly steam tight as possible. Inside 
the lower pan is another pan resting on a 
perforated rack. The roaster is designed 
to be used on the top of a stove or range, 
or when wishing to force is placed in the 
oven. The point is made that the inside 
pan being placed on the rack, whatever is 
cooking cannot burn in a reasonable length 
of time, as the direct heat cannot strike it 
from the top, side or bottom. It is stated 
that when used on the top of the stove, it 
works automatically, cooking evenly, 
leaving the meat juicy, nutritious and 





The World’s Fair Roaster, Baker and 
Steamer. 


palatable. The article is referred to by 
the makers as an improvement over a two- 
pan roaster, saving over 30 per cent. of 
nutriment, and as being an economical 
roaster of all kinds of meat, poultry, fish, 
and as suitable for baking bread, cake, 
beans, or steaming vegetables, pot-pies, 
puddings, apple dumplings, oat meal, 
cracked wheat, rice, hominy, and all 
kinds of fruit. A ventilator in the top of 
the upper pan is opened for browning 
meat, a short time before removing it. 
re 


Sure-Grip Adjustable-Jaw Foot Vise. 








Butts & Ordway, 500 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, are introducing this vise, as illus. 





Sure-Grip Adjustable Jaw Foot Vise. 


trated herewith. The vise, which weighs. 
150 pounds, stands alone and has no wood 
to burn. It has an adjustable back jaw 
and a steel front jaw, fitted for both sharp 
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and dull calks, and is always ready for use. 
The peculiar arrangement of the dies 
makes them adjustable to thick and thin, 
tapering or straight shoes, as it does not 
hold them by the corners of the dies, as is 
the usual way. It is recommended for 
bending and shaping hot iron, thus dis- 
pensing with an ordinary vise. This ma 
chine, it is stated, is well made of best 
materials, and is sold at a low price. 
—— 


Bolte Automatic Timekeeper. 











f; National Time-Recorder Company, 361 
and 363 East Water street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., are introducing the timekeeper as 
a section of 


shown,in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2 
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| proprietor enters his establishment in the 
| morning one glance at the clock will indi- 
|cate just those employees who are late or 
|absent, and how many minutes they are 
| behind time. 

Fig. 3 shows a section of the key rack 
through the openings of which the regis- 
trations are made. 

The registering key is shown, full size, 
in Fig. 4. Each workman draws his pay 
according to a certain number, the one 
shown being No. 75. This number ap- 
pears in raised letters on each end of the 
key, the end marked ‘‘in” being nickel, 
the end marked ‘‘out” being of copper. 


and names of those who are arriving on 
time, or others who are habitually late or 
absent. 


SIE ——— 


To Keep Guns From Rusting. 





A St. Louis paper suggests that the best 
way to preserve a gun from rusting is to 
have a ring of zinc soldered round the 
barrel, or, if it is not convenient to do this, 
to have a long strip of zinc soldered out of 
sight underneath the barrel. It is stated 
that the galvanic action excited between 
the zine and the iron effectually prevents 





rhe indication of an employee registering | the oxidation of either metal, and as long 
‘‘out” is shown by a star being placed/as the zine remains in contact with the 


after the number, thus, 75*. 
ae 
/ \V 


yt tt 


Fig. 


Kig. 1.—Bolte Automatic Timekeeper. 


‘the upper part of the record sheet is seen. 
The cylinder around which this record 


sheet moves turns in time with the hour 


hand, making one revolution every 12 
hours, The heavy line marked 7 o'clock, 


indicates the hour at which the workmen 


| The manufacturers claim for the time 
keeper that each workman makes his own 
registration, and cannot complain of the 
timekeeper, and that no collusion is pos- 
sible between the timekeeper and the em- 
ployees. 











Fig. 4.—Registering Key. 


are expected to arrive. The numbers re- 


corded on the left of this line are early, | demonstrated 


whereas those on the right are late. Each 


has been 


that 


made that it 
actual use 


is 
by 


The point 


ployees are much less liable to be late, as | 


§5 50.35 6 8 10 13.20 25.30 35 40 45 50.35.60 5 10 15 
eee k— baka ake 


em- | 


iron not a particle of rust will appear on 
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2.—Section of Record Sheet. 


| either the inside or outside of the barrel. 
This suggestion has particular interest for 
sportsmen, and the simplicity of the 
method makes it easy to test. 


cn 





The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, have recently put on the market new 
lines of detachable chain and chain belting 


“ i 


2 





Fig. 3.—Section of Key Rack 


jin various styles. Their catalogue fur- 
|nishes full information regarding these 
| goods, which will be of iuterest to those 
using or requiring appliances of this 
| character. 


| 
An English shipbuilding firm are stamp- 


of the light-colored lines indicates five| by the use of this device not only the |ing seamless metallic lifeboats from two 


minutes, therefore any one registering 
three lines to the right of the 7 o’clock 
‘line would be 15 minutes late, and as the 





workmen themselves are able to inspect 
the record, but their employers are able each 
day ata glance to ascertain the numbers 


thin sheets of steel. Dr. Francis was the 
pioneer in this line of enterprise at his 
works in Brooklyn. 
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suit the leg reach of a manor boy. The 


Rochester Stamping Works, Rochester, | movements of the horse can be followed by 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


OCTOBER 19, 18292. 


Note.—The quotations given below 


prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the 


at the figures named. 


The character @ 


is used to indicate a range 


count 50 and 10 % to discount 50 and 10 and 5 


Adjusters, Blind— 


Domestic...... weveee @ dOz $3.00, 3344% 
Excelsior. . cw ‘doz $10. OO... ... DOKLOK2S 
North’s....... list net @ 10% 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners Blind. 





Ammunition—See Caps, Car- | 
tridges, Shells, &¢ 
Anvils— 
Eagle Anvils, # B® 10¢. 15@15&5% 
POCOP WIRE Be cc cecccccnccs . LI@11%% 


Armitage’s Mouse Hole 10%@11¢ 
Am. Wrought,Horse shoe brand. 11@1146¢ 











I, wnxe on ceeesscevessesass LO@ LOVE 
NDS gona tetoncccenae re 
Moore & Barnes Mfg. Co oe cece dagen 
Anvil Vise and Drill 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00. 204, 
Cheney Anvil and V ise. éuunlens 0 20% 
Allen Anvil and Vise, $3. - £OX10% 
Star.. tees con caaasanene 


- See 


Apple Severe 
pple &e. 


Augers and Bits 
Douglass Mfg. Co 
. SCY EY eee 
Humphreysville Mfg. Cc o 
French, Swift & Co. (F. H. Beecher 
P.S. & W. Co. 

Rockford Bit Company. ms 
Cook’s, Douglass Mfg. BO daar . 5% 
Cook’s, N. H. Copper Co.. Gi 


i 
| 
Parers. | 


I ves’ Circular Lip. 60 
Patent Solid Head..... cd. ‘nd cinieltin Desa 
C. E. Jennings & Co., No. 10, extension 

ree ie 40 
C. E. Jennings’ & Co. No. ee 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co. p Anges Bits, # set | 

3246 quarters, No. 5 >: No. 30, $3.50.20 | 
Lewis’ Patent Single tw ist. + 45% | 





Russell Jennings’ Augers and Bits.25&10% | 





Imitation Jennings’ Bits -CO@E6UE 10% 
Pugh’s Black............ os 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings Pattern ance 10% 
Car Bits..... ....... 60@60 &10 | 
Car bits, P. 8. & W. 60&10 
Snell’s ¢ ar Bits ... ’ 60% 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits...... .15&104 
Forstner Pat. Auger B its. ad eka 
Cincinnati Bell-Hangers’ B its. ......30&10 
Bit Stock ite - 
Morse Twist Drills............... 50&10&5% 
echcnkousesedaveunens SOK LOKSS 
Cleveland..... . . O&K LOKSE 
Syracuse, for BRL 50&10% 
Syracuse, for wood (wood list) 30@30&5% 
Cincinnati, for wood. ee .30&10% 
Cincinnati, for metal . 45&10% 


Expansive Bits 
Clark’s small, $T8 ; large, $26. .25@35 
Ives’ No. 4, ® doz. $60......... 
can cuusacas . 
Steer’s, No. 1, $26; } 
Stearns’ No. 2, $48 










Gimlet Bits- 

Common 

Diamond.. 

Bee.. rihetnntitasnvesog nn 
Double C ‘ut, Shepardson’s..... 45:@45&104 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co... .80&10% 
Double Cut, Hartwell’s, # gro......$5.25% 
Double Cut, Douglass’... . 40&10% 
er 60@ BOX 10% 


Hollow Augers— 
Ives’ 


ice tueeuice idacssekaal. al ean 
French, Swift & Co........... . eon 
Douglass’, aie hacaeei ela. Caan 5 ‘ 

Bonney’s Adjus table, e doz $18...40&10% 
crea cian 2& 104 


r& LOE 
Diceeeekneeane ? gross $2.75@83.25 
o eeee @ GOz $1.25 A08 1048 

| ¢ 


Ives’ Expansive, each ‘$4. 50, . 50&5¢ 





Universal Expansive, each $4. HO... 4.20% 
INL ntteindd path towatiewed 25@WK10% 
Cincinnati Adjustable............. 

Cincinnati Standard............... 25&10% 


Ship Augers and Bits- 


L’Hommedieu’s. - LOX 1O@1L5&1L0&5E 
Watrous’ .-- LEX LO@15& 108104 
Snell's. ‘ -15&10@15&10&54% 
Snell’s Ship ‘Auger Patt’n Car Bits, 
L5X10@15& 1L0&5F 


SR 10E | 
- | 





Awl Hafts—See Ha/ts, Avil. | 

Awls— 
Awls, Sewing, Common....# gr. 85¢@(¢ | 
Awls, Should. Peg...... ¥ gr. $1.50@$1.55 
Awls, Pat. Peg......... ...% gr. 35¢@3K¢ 
Awls, Shouldered Brad..® gr. $1.30@ 1.40 | 
Awls, Handled Brad....® gr. $2.50@§3.00 


Awls, Handled Scratch. . 
Awls, Socket Scratch.. 


® gr. $4.00@4.50 | 
# doz. $1.10@$1.4 


Awl and Tool Sers-—see 
Sets, Awl and Toot. 
es— 

Ax Plain. Beveled. 
First quality, best brands. 7.00 @ $7.50 
First qual., other brands } oan e ate 
Second quality............ 5.50 ~=—s 6.00 

Axle Crease —See Grease, 

Azle. 
Axles— 
No. 1....34¢@44¢¢,No. ae 
Nos. 7 tO 14.... «..6..0+5+ 0% 1. a» f 
SIE. snccauerackel x | 3% cash 
TD BO OE nance cones ener 
Concord Axles, loose collar. aeeweed AK CQ6¢ 
Concord Axles, solid collar....... 54¢@7¢ 
National Tubular Self we Saath meee 
B3LGLG@RIwWS Hy 





| Standard.. 





















Lever, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s.. 50K 10K 2% 
Pull, Brook’s ‘ weaieacd anne HOK1LO&2E 
Electric 
Wollensak’s -204 
Bigelow & Do Wis 20% 
Taylor’s. - 204 
Hand 
a «++ -e70&104 
Extra Heavy cicnes is ‘ coved On 
White .. 70% 
Silver Chime 33544 104 





; 25& LO0@35¢ 
iipeatbamieninl. 


Globe Cone’s Patent ) 


Dh Gthben kins pateus dédeckesekealied 10 @40&5% 
DU ON a odie ca aaic car BDSERSIGE 
Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 
Bellows 
Blac ksmiths’. BOK 1LO@GOK1INO&5% 
Molders’ . 40& 10@504 


Hand Bellows........ 


Belting, Rubber 


Common Standard... 


10& 10@50 


TO@1lO@TD&HSS 
"TORS @70& 10% 


Extra.... bas -6OX LO@60K10&5% 
Wie EE s CO, CRUG. ccccccecesce .60% 
N.Y.B.&P.Co., Diamond....... . 50% 
N.Y.B.&P.Co.. Para........ apedaa - 40% 
Bench Stops- —See . Stopa, Be neh 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. 


15 
| Detroit Perfected Tire Bender..... 15 
t 


Green River 
ters.... 
Bits 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &« 
see Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—“ee Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind 

Blind Fasteners 


Tire Benders and Upse 
ibecuces 20% 


—SeeFasten- 


ers, Blind, 
Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 
Bilocks— 
Cleveland Block Co., Mal. Iron .50@50&104% 
Moore s Novelty, Mal. Iron............. 508 
Sure Grip Steel Tackle Blocks |... 25% 














Ratchet 

Eclipse Ratchet 

Globe Jawed 

Corner Brace 

Universal, 8 in., 

Buffalo Ball. 
Barber’s, 


80g 
60% 
1(KG408 10% 
10(G40& 108 


75&10@ 


$s? 





5 
5 


Nos. 10 to 16 SHO@50& 104 
Nos, 30 to 38 5O0@50&104 
Nos. 40 to 63 50&10@! Hk 1LO&SS 


Saxton’s, 
Barker’s Imp. Polished 
Barker’s Imp. Nickeled. 
Ratchet, Polished 
Ratchet, Nickeled 
Buffalo Ball 
Bartholomew’s, 
Nos, 25, 27 and 
Nos, 117, 118, 119. 
Common Ball, American. .$1.00@31.10 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s...50&5@50& 10% 
Fray’s Nos. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 414 
50&10¢ 
TO@TVR5S 
HORKSA60k 104 
HOS QH0k 104 
2 . CORSE 
. Wk 560K 1048 


75&10@80¢6 
65&10@ 70% 
5O0&10@60¢ 
10& 10@504 
net, $1.10@$1.15 
50&10@608&54 

70@70&54% 





Ives’ New Haven Novelty 
New Haven Ratchet 
Barber Ratchet 
Barber’s 
Spotford 


Osgood’s Ratchet..... 10& LO@50E 
P.S. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent.. 60% 
Brackets 
| Shelf, plain, 
Regular, list . 65@704 
Sargent’s list.. 6634@6634& 10% 
Shelf, fancy, 


Sargent’s list. -6624@ 66248 104 


Other makes at a wide range of prices. 
| Bright Wire Goods—‘ee 
Wire. 
Broilers 
Henis’ Self-; Inch...... 9 10 xii 
Basting. § Per doz...$4.50 5.50 6.50 
New Haven.. ‘ énceeeuducnnedd bos 
Wire Goods Co...........5.. 658104 
Morgan Odorless..... .# doz. $12 2, 3344s 
| Buckets, Well— 
Galvanized— 
| FHinl’s......% doz. 12 qt. $4.25; 14 qt. $5.25 








Iron Clad.........¥ doz. _— $4.2 ce ) 

Helwig’s Flat Iron Band. ‘ s 

Helwig’s Wired Top ‘* ‘doz $4.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull. 


Butcher’s Cleavers—See 
Cleavers, Rutchers’. 


represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. 
them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the 
prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, 
of price; thus discount 50&1(0@50&10&5 
Bag Holders—sce Holders,| Bolts 
Bag Carriage, Machine, &c. 
Balances Com. list June 10, ’84,. eA DK LOKSA2S 
elas: Ute a _. Genuine Eagle, Norway, list Oct. "$4... 
Spring Balances “tetera csacernes “ 40 SO@80K10% 
Chatillon, ® doz eo gO ¢ 05 i 75 net Phila pattern, list Oct. 7, 84. .75& LOGS0% 
Windtiinms tien tedn weken a ee R.B.&W., old list 70% 
Chatillon tee ee ee z1e40% Machine, list Jan. 1, 1890 8O@80K5E 
é ular balances. SVUK1LUG Bolt Ends, list Jan, 1, 1890 wee e eee ee 
Barb Wire.—See Wire, Barb. (5X LOG TSX LOKSA 
Bars- Door and Shutter 
Crow Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &¢ 7OX104 
aa ® m gie | Cast Iron Shutter Bolts 70X10 
| Irom, Steel Points, ....cscc.scocccee # m 3¢ | Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list -G5& 10% 
ee | Ives’ Patent Door Bolts. .60& 10@60&10&5% 
Basins, Wash Wrought Barrel.. «+e TO@TOR1O8 
Sts hard Fiverw No. 1, 19 +h, 32, | Wrought Square : 10G 708 19% 
1: ine *h, $: ihe ag inch, $2; | Wr’t Shutter, all Iron, Stanley’s...60&10 
a3 2620 }g-inch, $2.7 ; 15-inch, | Wr't Shutter, Brass Knob... A0&10 
Writ Shutter, Sargent’s list.. 60K 10% 
Beams, Scale- Wr’t Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list & 10 
Secale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82..50&10 Wr’t Sunk Flush, Stanley’s list WK LOZ 
. me BN Ones | Wee i eee, CO mar 55k LOZ 
5OX LOKSF 
Chatillon’s No 
Chatilma Wan pc Tirerteceseeecenens = Stove and Plow 
Custer’s.... 334% | Stove. 6 wW&1048 
WEN Jexcadacaunaceen GOkt 
Beaters R. B. & W., Plow pana 55% 
Egs ; 
| DOVOR.. «00040 doz $1.20@3~.50 Tire 
| Duplex Standard Co ® doz $1.25 | Common, list Feb. 28, ’83 O@ODRSS 
Rival (Standard Co » doz $1.00 | Port Chester Bo It and Nut C ympany 
Duplex Extra Heavy (Standard Co.)... Empire list Feb. 28, ’83 ae 65% 
# doz. $3.50 Keystone, Philadel., list Oct. ’S4 SOF 
Bryant’s. : Se ? gross $14.00 Norway, Phila., list Oct. ‘S4 75% 
Double (H.. R Mfg. Co.), ® gro., No. 0 American Screw Company 
812.00 ; No, 1, $15.00 ; No. 2. $36.00 Norway, Phila., list Oct. 16, "84 75 
Easy (H. & R. Mfg. Co.) .» gro $12.00 wwle, Phila., list Oct. 16, ’S4 80% 
rriple (H, & R, Mfg. Co.).....®# gro $16.50 Philadel., list Oct. 16, ’S4 RO% 
Spiral. . 2 gro $4.25 @ $4.50 Bay State, list Feb. 28, ’83 65% 
Improved Acme (H. & R. Mfg. Co.) . |R.B. & W., Philadel., list Oct. 16, "84. ..80 
. gro. $9.00 
Faine, Dich) & Co.'s - * gro. $24 00 | Borers, Tap 
; ne SR ‘ doz $5.50 | Common and Ring 20&10% 
; Ives’ Tap Borers Lak 5 
Culinary Enterprise Mfg. Co ' 
heystone, P. D. & Co., Each, No. 1, $1: Clark's SL4A& 35 
No. 2, $2 20 
Belis | Borax 
Cow - Per ® O14@10%¢ 
Common Wrought.. 60&10% ine j see ‘A- 
Western, Sargent’s list ne Boring Machines ee Ma 
Kentucky, © Star” YO 104 chines, Boring. 
Kentucky, Sargent’s list........... TOKLOE 7 
Kentucky "Durham. ..70& 10% Bow Pins—‘ee Pins, Bow. 
lodge, Genuine Kentucky. 70@70& 104 
Texas Star ....... 50k 10@50k10K5% | Boxes, Wagon 
D Per t 234¢ 
oor 
Gong, Abbe’s Lek 104 Braces 
Gong, Yankee 4b & 10% American Bit Brace Co 
Gong, Barton’s a 40&10@! 50S Nos 10, 12, 20 iy 60&10% 
Crank, Taylor’s.. vente ..25&10% | Nos. 11, thy 27. eee eee eee se TORIOS 
Crank, Brooks’... 5Ok10K2E Nos, 22, ‘ 6UX1LO&5S 
I CO as 10% Nos. 13, , 37 70K 10&5 
Crank, Connel’s 208104 Ball Braces, net --+. « $1.12 to$1.25 
Lever, oon ee -*""40&10% | Amidon's om 
Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated....net Barker’s Imp’d Plain THX LOGO’ 
Lever, Taylor’s Japanned....... 25&10¢% | Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.....,65&10@70% 


| 


They 


as manufacturers’ 
it is not 
jobbers 


are not given 
manufacturers name, 


perhaps by the 


signifies that the goods in question are sold at prices ranging from dis 


Butts— 


Brass 
Wrought Brass. 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s 
Cast Brass, Fast ‘ 33 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint 


SO@S80& 104 
...508 
4&104 
334—¢& 106 


Cast Iron 
Narrow 
Broad... 


Fast Joint, 
Fast Jo'nt, 
Loose Joint 
Joint, 
Joint, 


HX 1L0&5@Q604 
50&10@604 


Japanned 

Jap. with Acorns.. 
Parliament Butts...... ‘ 7 
Mayer’s Hinges...... 
Loose Pin, Acorns..... 
Loose Pin, Acorns, i 


Loose Pin, Acorns, 
Plated Tips.. 

Wired Steel- 
Fast Joint, Narrow 
Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow... 
Fast Joint, Broad dn i nace -_ 
Loose Joint, Broad dia a 
lable Butts, Back Flaps, ¢ . 
Inside Blind, Regular. 
Indide Blind, Light 
Loose Pin 
Bronzed Wrought Butts 


Loose 
Loose 
Ma75 
& 104 


vanned.. 
Ap anned, 


MHADSOR1LOE 


Calipers See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe 


Gautier, One Prong, Blunt oD e@b¢e 
Burke’s One Prong, Blunt ...- 544 @6¢ 
Burke’s, Two Prong, Blunt..... 74@8¢ 
Burke’s, One Prong, Sharp. . 644@7¢ 

Can Openers—See “peners, 

Can, 
Caps 
Percussion 


Hicks & Goldmark’s and Union Metallic 


Cartridge Co # 1000 
F. L. Waterproof, 1-10’s SGT 
E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s 17 @50¢g 
E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, 1-10’s.... 
17 @50¢ 
Musket, Waterproof, 1-10’s AMB53E 
G. D . 27@30€ 
S. B. Genuine Imported -45¢ 
Eley’s FE. B ; 566 5&e 
Eley’s D W: aterproof, Central Fire. .$1.60 
Primers 
Berdan Primers, $1.00 2% 
B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1. 00, 
2g 
All other Primers, $1.20 2% 
Cards 
Watson’s Cotton, Wool, Horse and 
File, list January 28, 1891.. 25% 


Carpet Stretchers— 


See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Carpet Sweepers 
See Sweepers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Rim Fire Cartridges... 
Rim Fire Military L5&24 
Cent. Fire, P istol and Rifle. 25k 5R2E 
Cent. Fire, Military and Sporting 
L5&5&24 

AE al., 
on above discounts. 


HORS &2E 


Blank Cartridges, except 22 and : 
additional 10% 





Blank Cartridges, 22 cal., $1.75......... 24 

Blank Cartridges, 32 cal., $3. 2% 

Primed Shells and Bullets L5&5&2 s 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.7 ccoceee 

B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swed., $2.00...... 2 
Casters— 


55@55&104 
60@60& L0E 


- 408108 


Plate / Brass 
Mi wes. scccceseus Others... 
Shallow Socket... ) 

Deep Socket. 





Yale Casters, ‘Tow list. .45% 
Yale, Gem...... 704 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).45& ‘10@: SOK 10% 
Payson's Anti-friction .704 
Payson’s Truck..... . 604 
Giant Truck Casters ............... .30% 
Stationary Truck Casters -50&104 
Socket Truck Casters nn 50% 
Gwinner’s Common Sense... . OS 
Gwinner’s Hercules. 508 
Cattle Leaders 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Cement— 
Victor Elastic. 5 b pails # B 5¢ 


Chain— 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains, 
List revised Oct. 15, 1892.. .60@60&10¢4 
American Coil, in cask lots, 
3-16 34 516 % 7-16 aa. | 
7.60 5.30 4.45 3.50 3.65 3.50 3.40 3.25 
Less than cask lots, add \4¢@ke ® » 
German Coil, list July 12, 1892. .60@60&54 
German Halter Chain, list July 12, 1892. 


60@ 60&5% 
es ce nciecuiuad ccynckede 60&2% 
I aducccnceestdesdandeen 5&24 
Covert Heel Chaim...........csccce- 50&24 
Oneida Halter Chain............ 6O0@QH0R54 
Galvanized Pump Chain..... ¥m 56@6b¢e 
Jack Chain, Iron... : . 80104 
Jack Chain, Brass......... . BCS 


Chalk— 


White, case lots. # gr 50¢; small lots 55 
@ 56¢ 
.# gr 67¢; small lots 77 


@ 73¢ 
Blue, case lots....® gr 75¢; small lots 85¢ 
See also Crayons 


Red, case lots... 
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Chalk Lines-— ie cae, 


Chisels— 


Socket Framing and Firmer 
i i U anmucnhoseses 2 
New Haven..........- | 
Witherby .... 

Mix.... 
Ohio Tool Go 
Douglass 
Buck Bros 
Merrill....... vere es GOR10@B0K 108: 
L. & I. J. White... buat -BO@30K54 









Tanged and Miscellaneous. 
Tanged Firmers.............. ADK 10@ 504 


Butchern’......ccs0e cee ceeeees $4.75@$5.00 
dF ea $5 to £ 
PD. otsssadenedes ° BOR 
Cold Chisels, # ®........... .15@16 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat... .ss0-.00% each, $8.00. ......20% 
Morse’s Adjustable, each, $7.00,20@20&5 5% 
Danbury........... each, $6.00,: ao 5% 


Syracuse, Balz Pat 
Graham Patent....... 
Skinner’s Patent Chuc 





Combination Lathe Chucks...... -d34t 
Universal Lathe Chucks............. 10% 
Independent Lathe Chucks..........40% 
SE 2: kncckeenabanvanesetenes 15% 


Union Mfg. Co. 
Victor... asebeees 
Combination. 
Universal .... 
Independent. 


Shasne- 


Tiffin Union, each, 5 gal. $3.25; 7 gal., 
3.75; 10 gal., $4.25 
McDermaid Star Barre! Churn, each 


















6 gal., $2.60; 10 gal., $2.75; 15 gal., 
$3.00; 20 gal., $3.25, 
Clamps— 

R. I. Tool Co.’s Wrought Iron..........25% 

Adjustable, Cincinnati............ 15&10% 

Adjustable, Hammers ..........15@1L5&5% 

Adjustable, Stearn’s, 30@30&10% 

Stearn’s Adjustable ( Cabinet and Cor 
Es cane cncovecccccnescossesenel 30@30& 10% 

Cabinet, Sargent’s..... .... 66348 10% 

Carriage Makers’, bargent’s. . .-7O0&108 

Carriage Makers ” , P., 8. & W Co.. .40&10¢ 

Eberhard oe ica tae 10&5@40&104 

Warner’s..... 408 10@408 10854 

Saw C lamps, see V ises, Saw oe 

Carpenter's, Cincinnati. . + -25& 108 
Cleavers, Butchers’ 

TUN sin cncanvibubaue vein ce Ke 304 

at i a ichsanstwankcusestekan ere 1% 

Beatty’s... 40@408 5% 

New Have n Edge Tool C BR snes east’ 40% 

Pn DRA wxveseubansmabal S3UGK5G@33148 104 

Poste r > ioe TT 30% 

Schulte, Lohoff & Co............ 40(@4 085% 
Clips— 

Norway, Axle, 44 & 5-16..........55&5&5¢ 

2d grade Norway Axle, ig & 5% 

Superior Axle Clips........... v70% 

Norway ae Bar Clips, 5-16... 60&5&5% 

w rought ron Felloe Clips...... ? Db, 4 

Steel Felloe Clips. .......cccsescees * ®, 5 

Baker Axle Clips.. ” ws BBR 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 

—See Wire, &c. 
Cockeyes pan tietoneie Kaich ole 50% 
Cocks, Brass— 

OSORIO TE, con cscccncccsrcccsescsd 60&24 
Coffee Mills—see Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog- 

Chapman Mfg. Company......50&10@60¢ 

Medford Fancy Goods Co..... 40&10@50% 

Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven's list, 

30&10¢ 

Leather, Pope & Steven’s list.......... 40) 

Brass, Pope & Steven’s list... . .......40% 
Combs, Curry 

Fitch’s ie 0k 10@! 50K 10& 10% 





Rubber, per doz., $10.00 
American Curry ‘Comb Co. 


Compasses, Dividers, &e. 
Compasses, Calipers, Dividers, 70@ 708 10% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s 

——— sain kink 

Compasses and ¢ ‘alipe rs. 

Wing and Inside or Outside... . { 

Double. as0seenneeesenaee 

Call’s Patent Inside. 3 
Excelsior. . LAs Oes ees eeRREE. 
J. Stevens & Co.’ Duinseesensbosvensastel 
Starrett’s 

Spring Calipers and Dividers... 

Lock Calipers and Dividers.... 









-25&1024 
or 





Combination Dividers............ ..28 + 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— 
Sash— 
EC. sd vectnennsweeaiun ? &, l0@11¢ 
Patent, good quality....... # bh, 12@12! ¢ 
White Cotton Braided, fair, ® ™’, Zeer oe 


Common Russia Sash. . 
Patent Russia Sash.............. ¥ > li¢ 
Cable Laid Italian Sash... ... # b, 21@22¢ 
India Cable Laid Sash............ oe = 12¢ 
Silver Lake— 
A quality, White, 50¢ 
A quality, Drab, 55¢ 
B quality, White, 30¢ 
B quality, Drab, 35¢.................. 10% 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White .34¢ 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab ave 


' ®, 12kga ie 








Semper Idem, Braided, W hite....27 28¢ 
Egyptian, India He mp, Braided....... 26¢ 
Massachusetts, White........... . 26¢ 
Samson— 


Braided, White Cotton: 50¢. 30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢.. .30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 55¢.. 30@30&5<¢ 
Braided, Linen, 80¢.. -30@30K5% 
Tate’s Cotton Braided, White, em, 28¢.104 
Ossawan Mills— 
Braided, Giant, White, ® B, 50¢....20¢ 
Braided, Giant, Drab and Fancy, ye 
R, i Sas xthlintenewhesebarenebhaanied 
Braided, Crown, White, ® @, 50¢. “bon 
Braided, Crown, | a ‘and Fancy, e 
Dm 55¢.. escte~ © BOS 


THE 


Wire Picture— 
Braided or Twisted.......... S8U0@80&15% 
Corkscrews—*ee Screws, Cork. 
Corn Knives and Cutters, 


—sSee Knives, Corn, 


Crackers, Nut— 


Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co)....... ah 40% | 
| Blake’s Pattern, ¥ doz., $2.00..........10% 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co...........+4 0G 
ACME, F GFOGB...cccccee sevscccceccees $30 | 
Japanned és CabGd UeeResneneehee Os 
Nickel Plated....... ee 
Cradies— 
Grain. ................-- HO&S5&2@50K 10K 24 
Crayons— | 
White Crayons, ® gross.............++. 10¢ | 


D. M. Stewart Mfg. Co., Metal Work. 
ers’, # gross, $2.50. 

D. M. Stewart Mfg. Co., Rolling ‘will, 
FF MUON, BESO wccccscucecoccce vecenae 15% 

See also Chalk. 


Crow Bars—*ce Bars,Crow. 


Curry Combs— 
See Comba, Curry. 


Curtain Pins— 
See Pins, Curtain. 









Cutters— 
Meat— 
| Sf ee erm 40&5% 
Ptaréciss 1 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
Woodruff’s, F GOS. 2.000 cc00: sscses 408&5% 
BU snstsnseteGuabnent ionion 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Hale’s Pattern, # doz........... errr 5% 
PO. stanesechenenee 11 13 
00 33. :.00 $45.00 
BTBOOAR, «000 sscnviensctnsertasaenannnel - 
ic csences 2 
Each....... $7 $10 gos $0 $60 
POUTEND. 5 2600: cenncesnensennsgansennnl 30% 
RR 10 12 2 32 42 
ra $3 $2.50 $4 86 $15 
Great American Meat Cutter . .30@30&5¢ | 
Nos.... 112 116 118 120 122 
Each... $2.00 $2.75. ne $3.50 $4.00! 
Miles’ Challenge, # doz... » yf 5@4! aeaen | 
PUR iinntyhcanaonney 1 
$22.00 $30.00 940.00 
Home No. 1, ® doz., $26.00........! 55&108 
Draw Cut, each: 
Nos. 5 2 6 8 
650 $75 $80 $225......... 20@25% 
Beef Shavers (E ute zk ee) 208 10@30% 
Little Giant (P. 8. “ears: 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beet Cutter, # doz., 
$66.00 
Tobacco 


Champion. ............+e0.+. , 20&10@: 30% 
rrr ® doz., $4. 25 
55% 





Nashua Lock Co.’s.. ® doz., $18.00, 50k 
Wilson's % 
BGT... o nvvccenses # doz., $24.00, 55&10 
ACME. ....02 ‘ doz., $20.00, 404 
Washer— 


Smith’s Pat....® doz., $12.00, 20&10&10% 
Johnson's... ....--.-+- 2 aos, 11,00, 3344% | 
Penny’s..? doz.,, Pol. Su, Jap *d, $id, 55% | 
Appleton’s..........¥ doz., ‘$16.00, GOK 10% | 
BOONE S..0 voc cescneccoveceeseneeess 30&104% 
COCHMOE. 0.2 covcccccoscccenece ces 25&108 
Dampers, &c.— 
Dampers, Buffalo. ...........0..+056 40&10% 
Buffalo Damper Clips.............. 408104 
Crown DAMPEe?P......ccccccrcrsccccccsses 40% | 
PROGR oc ccccccceccosenescoccsece’d 40& 10% 
Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Samson post Hole Digger, # doz., $36 0 
25% 
Fletcher Post Hole Augers, ® doz., $56. £00, 
20% 
Eureka Diggers.... ® doz., $11.50@§12.50 | 
Leed’s.. .& doz., $8.00@§9.00 
Vv aughan’ s Post Hole Auger, # doz., 
$8.50@$9.50 | 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... ® doz., gis. 00 | 
Kohler’s Hercules........... ® doz., $15.00 | 


Kohler’s New Champion....® doz., $9.00 | 
Scheidler 2 doz., $18.00 
Ryan’s Post Hole ‘Digge rs.. ® doz., $24.00 
Cronk’s Post Bars, # doz., $60.00, 

SORE 5a@50& 10% 
Gibb’s Post Hole Digger.....? doz.,$15 
Imperial. ‘ ¥ doz., ».00 
Shimer’s Hollow Handle. ¥ doz., $24.00, 









Dividers—*“ce Compasses. 
Dog Collars—see Collars, Dog, 
Door Springs— 

See Springs, Door. 
Drawers. 

Mamas, OC GOB...cccsccsesvcscesscces $18@$20 

Drawing Knives— 

see Knives, Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


I. g icacencesevnsncses each $1,75 
Blac ksmiths Self-Feeding, each $7.50 304 


ME, FO, MW cessvancs sescsnan 40£10% 

Breast, W ilson’ Dicaccconsberensaceene 30R5% 

Breast, Millers Falls. ...... each $3.00, 254 

Breast, Bartholomew’s....each $2. 50 
25&10@404 

Ratchet, Merrill’s................ 2 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s 

Ratchet, Parker's. ..........000++ 


Ratchet, Whitne y ~. 
Ratchet, Weston’s. 
Ratchet, Moore’s Triple 





Ratchet, Curtis & Curti : 
Whitneys Hand Drill, 'p lain, $11.00; 
Adjustable, $12.00. ..........00065 208104 
Wilson’s Drill Stocks................... 10" 
Automatic Boring Tools...... $1.75@$1.85 
Chicopee Automatic Drill.......... 20&10% 
Twist Drills— 
UNI. a osncnnvce tacviucdoana 50R10&54 
eee, WF. OD nec ccccccegund 5010854 
Graham’s Pat. Groove Shank. .50&10&54 
Rae 508 10854 
) aaa, 50k 1L0&54 
DE‘ ctcssneneeek dbenh. snk 50&10&54 
Syracuse ‘Meta list).... ... &10% 


IRON 


AG E. 


Drill Bits or Bit. Stock 
rills—see Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, Dripping. 


Drivers, Soren 


Douglass Mfg. Co. 20@ 20K 10% 


DABBROM TB. ooccccs .c ccvcccecccccccsccccoes 50" 
Buck Bros,.....cccccccssssevecveserseeces 30% 
, Stanley R. & L. Co.’s 
No. 64, Varnished Handles...... 65&10% 
PC aukatnsbtecebse ereuaseses + 10&10% 


Sargent & Co.’s 


No. 1, Forged Blade.......... 60&10&10% 

Nos. do, OP OIE Oi eacasecnace 6634& 10&10% 

PME: 6 n.6 x vex. acuaieusaeeece ene 70% 
Knapp & Cowles 

(0 eeEErrEEEEeEEEE 6O&20@70% 

No. 10&10@70&5% 












No, 6OKH@Q60K108 
Nos. 4 and 00, Acme and Ideal. ..50&5@ 
5OK10&54 
PIN. c.cnnn aides aeneennn eum 25&10K5% 
SE eee sereeeeeg ge sBO% 
Champion jes ede ean eseecasetenenabe 25&10% 
 Biwias cAnrepiotinnecns ‘ estar 
Crawford’s Adjustable.......... .....+# 
Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..25@ 358104 
Allard’s Spiral, new list..............+- 25% 
Kolb’s Common Sense. . ® doz., $6.00, 
25&10% 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits... .. 30&30&5% 


Screw Driver Bits... .® dow. -» O@7E 5¢ 
Screw Driver Bitts, Parr’s. .® gross, $6.25 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets...No. 3, $12.00, 45% 
P, de OO, 6 ie BOONE, coc ccccessccesgnst HOt 
eae ° 





Brace Screw Drivers............ 1& 10% 
| Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits. 7hG&5% 
Goodell’s Automatic. ...............+...50% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle................ 08 
; Mayhew’s Monarch...............++- 45&10% 


Ecce Beaters—<“ce Beaters, Egg 
Egg Poachers— 
see Poachers, Eyg. 
Electric Bell Sets— 
see Kells, klectric. 
Emery —No. 4 to No, 54 to Flour, CF. 


46 gr. _ er. F.FF. 

Kegs, ®@ ®..... 416¢ ¢ 2h6¢ 

lg kegs, ® bb. - se Bige 254¢ 

44 kegs, ¥ b... ¢ 5he¢ 8 ¢ 
10-# cans, 10 

in case.,.... 6 ¢ Ole¢ 5 ¢ 
10-® cans, less 

than 10...... 10 ¢ 10 ¢ Te 


Enameled and_ Tinned 
are—see Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Escutcheons— 
Door Lock....Same dis. as Door Locks. 


SO IN stiducctnesscacass 60@60& 104 
WOK osccnsunecesdswiisbssdneonsonsnesee 25% 


Expanded Metal— 
List No. 5. 

ee 

Fencing, Painted Sheets 

Netting. Painted Sheets 







Door Mats, Galvanized... 25% 
Window Guards, Paneled .- 15% 
ee re 15% 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
Fasteners, Blind— 
Mackrell’s, ® doz., $1.00....... 20@20&10% 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat, $15 ® gr.. 60O&10¢ 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15 ae 55&10¢ 
Austin & Eddy -~ 2008....... ® gr., $9.00 
Security Gravity. .¥ gr., a 
IN xs ccneiy n+ ax ucvans sibOe 45% 
Faucets— 
a, ee 
Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Bail 
gl ee ‘ 
sc hchidi cede ana Rab ebiemevedaeleee 
Frary’s Pat. Petroleum................ 





B. & L. B. Co, 
West’s Lock, Open and Shut Key oo 

Star, Metal Plug, See 
Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced list. 604 


Metallic Key, Leather Lined... .60&10@ 
60&10&104¢ 
DAE. wenactncanveteen TORK ona 






Burnside’s Red Cedar....... ....ssse+. 508 
Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl. lots... .50&10% 









John Sommers’ 
Peerless Best Block Tin Key........ 40% 
IXL, Ist quality, Cork Lined.... ....50% 
RR 404 
Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar...... . 50% 
Goodenough Cedar... ........+... . 508 
Boss Metallic Key............++ . 50% 
Reliable Cork Lined............ .. 60" 
Western Pattern Cork Lined........ 50% 
Self Measurin. 
Enterprise, . doz., $36.00........ 20&104 
Lane’s ® doz., $36, ‘00. . . -25k108 
VICROP. c0cccccerees # doz., $36.00 25&10% 
Felloe Plates— 
see Plates, Fellve. 
Fifth Wheels— 
Derby and Cincinnati............... 45854 
BrOWStUP, 2. .ccccccss ceccoscscccccoess 50&54 
Files— 
Domestic— 
Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c....60&1 
60&10&54 
Nicholson (X.F.) Files.........sssssese 25% 


Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds)....75% 


(extra prices on certain sizes.) 
American...... .....- 60&10&5@60& 10& 105 
G, & H. Barnett (Black Diamond) 

60& 10@ 60k 10&54 
AIOCREE. 00 cccccccccsceses 60&10@60&10&104 
PMD, svicnsonns.oeeenn 60&1 60&10&104 
Other makers, best brands, 60&20% 
Fair brands...........++. 60&1081 7OR5S 
Second ¢ pay... aececcovececs inate 5&108 
Heller’s Horse Rasps...... 50&714@50& 104 


McCaffrey’ ‘8 woe asps eepegeacsé 50&10¢ 
Chelsea Horse Rasps, Hand Cut. Bomiog 
Arcade Horse Rasps...... ....+0+« 60&10% 


Imported— 
SO, eee Butcher’s list, 204 
_ “Rene. . Stubs list, 25@304 
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Sargent’s Patent............ ssesees 70&104 
Reading Hardware Co.............50&104 
ag Ws Te Re Cs conested 60 seeass eves 50&108 


Fluting Machines— 
See Machines, Fluting. 
Fiuting Scissors— 
See Scowsors, F luting. 
Fodder Squeezers— 
see Syucezers, Fodder, 
Forks— 


Hay, Manure, &c....Asso, List, 70@70&54 
Hay, Manure, &c., 'P hila. List, "60&60&10% 
Plated, see Spoons. 


Frames— 
Saw— 
White Vermont......® gro., $9. — 10,06 
Red, Polished and Varnished.. doz., 


‘gi. 50, 25% 
Screen, Window and Door— 


Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame, 
B34gk104 

Warner’s Screen Corner Irons. . ..3344@ 
33% 104 

Stearns Frames and Corners.25@25&10% 







Rs 60 okcnvantnsenendevasenede 40@40&5 
Freezers, ice Cream— 

White Mountain.......... -60@60&5% 
Granite State. . ‘ -C5@65&54 
CC 70@ ibe 
Ns 5s xcaavaneeaesnacdsseeeeell 

Buffalo Champion Gé@obeo% 
ehopard’ 8 Lightning.. 
ccucucesilveh ees eabeceae or 

Ns. aciikcbelstn xsd nen nacdete meals wie ‘Ton 
Double Action Crown. .............000+ 60% 
ith waihacueced bedudeesaanieaumaue 60% 
DLs ixayana aeanasiserends ptdaeay emeeeeied 

IN Wacis.cutne dicen seetignaanane ee 
SNRs c snk cncces-stecceunevcueenaeall 

SNCs in cacnn cian chee duee damm 60&10& ioe 
Boss and Pet ee nie 


Keystone, P., D. & Co., each, $1.50.... 20% 
Standard 60¢ 





Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 

Funnels— 


Gersdorff’s pawection, Standard and 
Globe; Tin, 1 gro., 10%; 2 to 5 gro., 
20%; 5'to 10 gro ocikbeeheex_abnemeesacs 304 

Cop ver, 1 to 6 doz., 15%; 6 to 12 
%; over 12 doz 26 


Furnaces, Solderin 
Burgess No. 3 Gem, tin reservoir.~ £7. .00 


Burgess No, 3Gem, Copper reservoir.§8.50 


F use— Dis. 12%@15¢. # 1000 ft. 
Common Hemp Fuse,for dryground.$2.70 
Common Cotton F use, for dry ground 2.85 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 3.85 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 4.80 
Triple Ta Fuse, tor very wet gr.. 5.60 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, "for water .12.00 


Gat es Molasses- 


Steb ee PUNMNG 4s oad eovtaeee 80@80&5 
Stebbin’s Genuine... .......... woRLO& 108 
Stebbin’s Tinned Ends............ 408104 
Chase’s Hard Metal................ eon ies 
DEE sndkinccsushuguskesoaiesi cael 
Lincoln’s Pattern.............. ic iciog 
PE inc Nipkdebes incense cteeneieeiee 


Boss, ® doz.: 
No. 1, $7; No. 2, $8; No. 3, $9; No. 4, 
PNChdsieninccs vevecegnegbad 60&10&104 
Cauges— 
Marking, ee 60&1 
Starrett’s Surface, Center and me 


Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and Rabbet 


bin. cic, oineeedinasinane en D&1048 
Hoague & Peck’s Champion noe 

SR ns nak suness asi .+»® doz , $5.00 

Without Scale.............: doz., $4. 






? 
Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co. 
Wire, Morse’s............ 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe 
Wire, P., 8. & W. Co 


Gim lets— 
AE MER nis, cavancceceonee 
Mureka Gimlets, ......cccccccesccce 


¥ gr 
Double Cut, Shepardson’s...... f 
Double Cut, Ivee’.........ccccess 60G@ 
Double Cut, Douglass’, ............. 


CGlue— 

Le Page's Ligwld............s00es 
MET PIs 66 cc ccccvcesvesseamannell 
Improved Process.............+8 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Crease le— 
Fraser’s...... » Axle # D 4¢, Pail ® Dm 5¢ 
Fraser’s, in boxes.... .......... ar $9. 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. sa dozi. 
$1.20; 2 D $2.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting....10- valde, ea. Bg 
Lower grades, spec al brands, 
ev '£ 85. moe: 00 
Axleine, tin boxes...... gross $12.00 
English Coach, wooden boxes......... 


+e 50 
English Coach, 5-® tin pale. doz. $3.50 
Tiger, wooden boxes....... .00 
Tiger, 5-® tin pails........... *§ doz §2.85 
Grindstones— 
Small, less car load lots 
quarry.. .¥ ton $9.00 @ $10. ‘00 
Family: regular Oe a ceccecnsinesetvee 604 
Family, Cleveland Stone Co... ..... +0020 


Grindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 


Gun Powder—See Powder. 
ack po gag Sawa. 


octatts: 

Tass oy ? gr $3.50......45&1048 

Pat. Sewing, Long. 00 # aoe, es 5 ee 

po sowtes, 54 fag... $i . ‘oh og 
. Peg, nm To r $i 

Pat. Peg, Leather ” = er $12.00.45&109 
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Haliters— 
Covert’s, Rope, « i aiiann ae 
Covert’s Rope, 7-16-in., Jute.. 
Covert’s Rope, 4<-in., Hemp.. 
Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters... 





"4082" : 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 
5Ok2S 

Covert’s Jute Horse Ties............ TORS 


Covert’s Jute Cattle Ties........70&10&2¢ 
Covert’s Adj. Web Halters...... .35&5 
Covert’s Saddlery Works Halters. ..334% 
Covert’s Saddle ae Works Horse and 
Cattle Ties.. , 83h 





Hammers— 
Handled Hammers- | 


Maydole’s, list Dec. 1, ‘85......25&10@35% 





Buffalo Hammer Co.......... ) 
Humason & Beckley | 50&10 ¢ 
Atha Tool Co. ........... { os ; 
VORB. c occ ccccccsceess a 
Cc. Hammond & Son............ 40K 10Q—% 


Fayette R. Plumb. 


Artisans’ Choice, A. J Nail......40&104 


Regular Y. & P.,'A. Nall...........50% 

Horseshoe eS Sinan rs.......504 | 

Other Hammers.. . 50&108 
CHES CIE oo ccc ccwscscccces 40810 | 
Cheney’s Machinist’s & Rive ting.. HORSE 
Hartford, Nail Hammers. . 40&10% 








Hartford. Machinists, &e HOKH5@50&104 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. i, 2, 3, $1.25, 1.50 & 






Min bn Gaa. Ki 646 hacen ses bSe RA 30&104% 
Nelson Tool Works.. 40&10% 
Warner & Nobles, OO ET 25&10 | 
Peck, a & Wilcox...... . 40&10@504 
Sargent’s...... OC assoeKeoncesed 40@40& 108 

iceman Hammers and i 
Sledges— 
3 ® and under.. ‘ae 40¢ ) 7 5@75&104, ac 
8 to 5 & eeecctccce ¥ B3G6E( cording to |} 
Over 5 B........+- #m30¢) size. 
Wiltkinson’s Smiths.......... 1044¢@11¢ FR 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons | 
—See Police Goods. 


Handles— 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, ¥pr., 28¢; No. 3, 18¢; 
No. 6, 15¢; No. 2 and No. 4, Reversi 


ble, 18¢. - 
CRAIG. cc ccccccccccccccccccesescccces 15% | 


Iron, Wrought or Cast— 

















| Collins 


THE 


IRON 


AGE. 








Hatchets— ' Clothes Line, Reading list. 
60K 1LO@S60& 10&10% 

(he ooo Axe emt Teal Co. Ceiling, Sargent’s list i & LOX LOG 
Hunt's. ceauonwe Harness, Reading list..55&10@55&10&10% 
oats Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

| ral pee 55&10@60& 10% 
Peck’s. | Coat and Hat, Reading. 

Underhiii’s. 7 140 & 10| SRO ae 
Buffalo Hammer Co........... (a Wrought Iron 
Fayette R. Plumb...... seveee | S5ORSS | Cotton... hve % doz $1.2 
een & Son.. Cotton Pat. (N. Y. Mallet and Handle 
; : W’ks. 30% 
Q re » 5 . . 
argent's & Co. Tassel and Picture, ?, & &, Mfg.( 0....50% 


> A eee 
Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.. 

10% 
506 LORS 


Schulte, Lohoff & Co...... z, ag: 
Hay and Straw Knives- 
See Knives. 
Hinges 


Blind Hinges 
Parker... 











Clark’s, Lull & Porter, Nos. 0, 1, 146 
2, 244, 3.. 
North’s Automatic Blind ytxtares, No. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 
ee sadusebuatdenias ‘ - 104% 


Gate ee — 


wWeste rn, .® doz $4.40, 604 
.E 






Se . ® doz $7.00, 554 
N E. Reversible # doz $5.20, 55&104 
Ceara Oe, Woe. 1, B Bicccccocccccsce HOk1L0K5S 
N. Y. State... °.. ++ ® doz $5.00, 55&10¢ 
eee # doz $12.50, 504 
PDs. cence: ceuidencnncenasd 6010854 


Spring Hinges— 


Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts. .. .40% 
Co.’s list, 


Union Spring Hinge 
Mare h, er 











a "9a cae 2 3 4 | Barker’s Double Acting a 
Per doz. . “go, 90 1.00 1.10 1.35 1.50 —— CO... eee eeeeeeeeereees lg 
608108102 | Buckman’s....... oN > 
Roggin’s Latches.......... ¥ doz 306@35¢ | Giicaro ; . 
Bronze Iron Drop Latches... # doz 70¢ net Chicago... sreeceeee “ 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, 81. 62; ardsley’s Patent... 22. .....2: > 
Piate, $1.10; no plate, $0.88... eee | U = 
Barn Door, ® doz $1.40 :10&10¢ | U . = 
~ 4 | Empire and Crown re 
Chest and Lifting liehihonvebsceeenquuene 70% etic toa ¥ 
Wood— pment an, Gem and Star.......... — 2 
Saw and Plane........ - 40&10@40&10&5% | wijes? 1041" 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &€.....40@ s0nss | Devore’s.... e 10% | & 
 diveetiabedsdaasxd sss # gr $2.00 | Rex... eSetensseta sees 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d.# gr 4.50) | Royal ge 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, ape. ® gr 5.00) Be I oo i scare wucewaaau .. BOF 
Apple Firmer Chisel, ass’d...# gr 5.00 | S| Champion... Ss “B04 
Apple Firmer Chisel large. ..® Br 6.00 {= | Stearns’......................)/ "50@10% 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ass’d..® gr 2.00 | 2 | Samson, # gross................ $14.00 } 
Socket vrouins Chisel, eas "d.® gr 5.00) 
J. B. Smith & Co.’s Pat File............50% Wrough j = 
File, assorted......... ¥ ger 2.78 ) ght Iron Hinges 
Auger, assorted.......¥ gr5 00 ¢ sevees 50% | List February 14, 1891. 
Auger, large “OGEtAe) . ¢ | Strap and T.. 50&10@50&10&57 
Pat. Auger, IVe8":...... 10... 000s. -30&10% | Corrugated Strap and T.........50&10&5% 
Pat. Auger, Douglass........... # set $1.25 | ( 6to 12 in., ® f.. 
Pat. Auger, Swan’s............. # set $1.00 | Screw Hook and ) 44 46 90 in” # B.'3 
Hoe, Rake, Shovel, &c..............50&10% Strap... ... 129 to $ 6 in., @ bb. 
6 in., # Db 7H¢ 
Hangers; S crew Hook and Eye.... sf in., ® BD 5%¢ 


-60&10&10@704 
-60£10&10@70% 


Barn Door, old patterns.. 
Barn Door, New England. 

















Samson Steel Anti-Friction t 
Orleans Steel............. 4 
Hamilton —— Steel Track. % 
4 § | % 
instars. 66 thadeedevesascke xe 60&10% | 
Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s’ | 

the -iemecesiebuatenencacecetvanwen 70% 
Climax Anti-Friction.............. ....! E 
Climax Anti-Friction for Wood Track 
Zenith for Wood Track....... ........! 
Reed’s Steel Arm........... 
Challenge, Barn Door.. rr 
i oss cchceneentadouwes 5O@50&104 | 
Victor, moe 1, $1! 5.00; No. 5 

chica eckocanacniel - 50&2% 
I a cnneneians on 50&10% 
Kidder’s..... 40&10@50% 
rai antic tbl enti sine a 66% -+ + COKLOS 
Best Anti-Friction. -60&10% 
Duplex (Ww ‘ood Track)........... GCOKLOKSS | 
Terry’s Pat., # doz pr. 4 in., $10.00; 5 in, 

As nap Aheans Hiivasincinacuedtl 5010 | 
Terry’s Steel Anti-Friction Leader.50&10¢ | 
Terry’s Steel Anti-Friction Ideal. wee | 
Cronk’s Patent, Steel Covered... 

Wood Track Iron Clad, # ft. 10¢.. 
&L 

Carrier Steel seers ice dive 

Architect, ® set $6.00 

Ecli 










Lane’s New Standard. . 50@50&5% 
Lane’s Standard -50&5@50&104 
ie ats win sales diene ileal 404 
Ball Bearing Door Hanger .20&10@25&104 
Warner’s Pat........... 20& 10@20K10&10% 
Stearns’ Anti-Friction..20; 











Stearns’ Challenge... ..25£10@25&£10&10¢ 
in iee hutsdssdacceccesecd 40@40&57 
American r set $6.00............ 
Rider & Wooster, No. 1, 

WE sbi bkthnena>gatdbunacenateeces 
Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Ga Secaresceccccccavcces 

‘aragon, Nos. 5, 544,7 and 8....... -20&10% 
aactncansnsasarcenscaned 
RAE MI is stidecteradnstececke col 
Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.... “40% 
Scranton Anti-Friction Single en. SS}8% 


Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15.00; 
Wheel, = Ws dc" ose vemmennevensedine 








| Rolled Plate........... 


(34 in., @  434¢ 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos, 32 and * 


Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and: 





Rolled Raised..... 708 LO¢ 





Plate Hinges (8, 10 & 12 in., ® 5¢ 
“Providence”? overl12in. # Bi. 4¢ 
Hoes— 
Eye— 
Oe Ba a acavcinnecasegacansiadens 





y 
Lane’s Crescent, Planters’ Pattern.45&5 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern. . .30° 
Maynard, S. & O. Pat....... oe ADRS 
Sandusky Tool G ‘o., 8. & O. Pat ) "a7TOk 
Am. Axe and Tool Co.,8.& 0,6 70@70& 

Pat.. ; 5 _ 
Cc hattanooga Tool C 0. 


. 
~ 


S. & O. Pat. .60& 
5H@608 104 


ve ukawccnsvsasccastseds @0weeee 60&104 
Handled— 

Garden, Mortar, &C.....ccccccccscce 0000 90% 

Planter’s, Cotton, &C..........cceeees 70% 

WE GE cveseectivtntcddcecduktane .60% 

DE chad dtdedusdidudha eabudende # doz $4.00 


Hog Rings and Ringers-— | 


See Rings and Ringers— 
Hoisting Apparatus— 


See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hollow-Ware— 
see Ware, Hollow. 


Holders— 
Ba 


eee 
Sprengle’s Pat.... ....... # doz $18... .60¢ 
Bit— 
Extension. 
Barber’s, # doz $15.00. .......40@40&10¢ 
Ives, ® doz §20.00.......... 60&5@60K104 
cncectsensccccens # doz $24.00, 40¢ 
pS ee # doz $24.00, 40&5% 
File and Tool— 
BE PUB. ic nnccseccesesace # doz $4.00, 25% 
Nicholson File Holders................. 20% 
Dick’s Tool Holder...........0  csssces- 20% 
Hooks— 
Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s List.. 
Bird Cage, Reading .... £ 60&108104 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s list =f 





Huffer. ‘ 

Clark’s, Nos. 1, : "40 and: 50 B0@80R5% 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity anuiaaan 50% 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 11, 13...75@75&10¢ 
Sargent’s, No, 12...... 77&10& 10% 

| Reading’s Gravity Raven FORUM THRIORSS 

Shepard’s. 
Se ere in Oudiduvereee 
iaiscnkink abused tawedamedadées ace 
Buffalo...... aneveundes SOF 
Clark’s Genuine Pattern. ntonecunnet 
O.S., Lull & Porter......... -75&10% 
Acme, BM Et PORUI s. vcccesccecscases 75% | 
Queen City Reversible. ...70&10&5@75% 


TTT 7 5&1O&2 ise | 





Wrought Staples, Hooks, &e. 
See Wrought Goods. 


Wire 
Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 
LSS6 . (O60 10 
Vire Coat and Hat, Miles, list April, 
LSS6 HOM DO 10% 


Indestructible Coat and Hat. ..45@45&5% 
Wire Coat and Hat, Stands urd .60@60&10% 
Handy Hat and Coat 50&10@604 
Steady Ceiling Hooks.. .50&10@60% 


| Belt.. ~ cee SO@S80R 104 
Atlas, Coat and Hat. . 6O@60&10% 

| Williamson’s Bird Cage Hooks, List 
April, 1892 . 40% 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 


Misc ellaneous 





Grass,No.2, $2.00; No.3, $2.25; No. 4, $2.50 
Nolin’s Gra iss ‘ .¥# doz$ > 
Bush 5G 


Whiffletree—Patent... .. 05% 
| Hooks and Eyes Malleable Iron. 
7G TOR 104 
| Hooks and Eyes 6H0&10&104 
Fish Hooks, American : 2 DOS 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 


Brass..... 


Horse Shoes— 
Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Competition 
Standard 
Extra ‘ 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., 
| N. Y. B. & P. Co., 


Fee Shoes, 


a Horse Nails—‘ce Nails, Horse 


— T5H@T5&1ORH5S 
. 60&10&10@70R104 
HO@b0R L0t 
‘ -25&k54 
‘ 400 BL0R5% 
.50&10@60% 


Para........ 
Extra.. 
Dundee. 


| Huskers-— 

| Blair’s Adjustable ..-. @ gr $8.00 

| Blair’s Adjustable Cli yper. ....@ gr 7.00 
Hubbard’s Solid Steel.......... # er 4.50 


Indurated Fiber Ware- 


See Ware, Indurated Fiber. 


| trons. 
Sad 
From 4 to 10, at factory....# 100 f, 
$2.30@$2.40 
Self-Heating........... .® doz $9.00 


Self-Heating, Tailors’........% doz $18.00 
| Mrs. Pott’s Irons...............60@60& 10% 
| Enterprise Star Irons 60@60&10¢ 


XX Cold Handle Sad Iron. ....60@60&10¢ 
Ideal Lrons, new list. ..50&10@50&10& 10% 
Salamander Irons.,.........ccccsseers +: 20% 
B. B. Sad Irons, ® 3@3%4¢ 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, # doz, 
ie hl a ra area 4 


Fox Reversible Seif-Flute r, » doz. 
Chinese Laundry (N.E Butt Co. 
New England..... aaa 

Mahony’s Troy Pol. lrons............. 25% 
Sensible, list Jan. 91... 
Sensible Tailor’s Iroms............... 
National Self-Heating.......... 


Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers....... sas hm 19@21¢ 
Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. , 1886, 
. 35&2% 





Pinking 


Pinking Irons, ? doz., 65¢. 


J ack Screws—S“ee Screws. 
sacks, Wager 


Daisy 
Victor. . 
Lockport.. 


Ketties - 

Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan. 1, 91. .25&5¢ 
Brass, Spun, Pld.W.M.list Jan. 1, 91. .20¢ 
Enameled and Tea—See Ware, Hollow. 


Keys— 
Lock, Ass’n list Dec. ‘ 





30, 1886 .50& 10@ 


Eagle, Cabinet, &c 
Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks... 
Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned. 
Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab.... 
Ratchet Bed Keys...... .# doz. “$4. 00, "15 1% 
Wollensak Tinned. A , . DOK10% 
Knife Sharpeners— 


See Sharpeners, Knife. 


| Knives— 
Butcher, Shoe, &c. 
| Wilson’s Butcher Knives, List Dec 8, 









ec avkasiccaqraccececccessasccsesccds 254 

Ames’ Butcher PVE acecscccsccceses 25% 

| Foster Bros.’ Butcher, eR ecre dogo 40% 

| Jordan’s Aa Al Butchers’, list........ net 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives........... 40&104 

| W. W. Wilson, Butcher, 6 in.. $2.00; 7 
| in., $2.70; 8 in., $3.80, &c. 

Amneer GeO TV OR. 6c ccczccaescines 20@25% 

|} Ames’ Bread Knives, # doz $1.50, 15@20¢ 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread..... 20@20810% 





Hay and Straw—* 


e Hay Knives, 
Table and Pocket 


See Cutlery. 








Corn— 
Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat....... $2.00 
Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent........... $2.50 
TE cvscctacspeuchesesdinssanewanad 10% 
WePONE DD ccccsccceccscecdss 25@25&104 
Drawing— 

Witherby......... -) 

ay & - renhene i ..75@7 5&10&5% 
New Haven........ 

Merrill.. “008 10@ 9081085 
Douglass. peewee! onal eens. LORTH@SS 
Midesdededddvecs -eatent 15&10@25¢ 


815 








L. & I. 
Bradley’ 5 onesie 
Adjust table Handle....... 
Wilkinsons Folding. 


. White 


2085 » 





Hay and Straw 
Lightning, from jobbers. ...88.00@$$¢.(0 
Wadsworth’s... .... 40&744@408 104 
Carter’s Needle...®8 doz. ee eaieaa 
Heath’s........ # doz. $13.00@ $1: 
Auburn Hay, Com. and Spe a Point..50¢ 
Auburn Straw .. ...-40% 
Nolin’s Hay.. .# 4 doz. $7.00@ $8.00% 





Mincing 
Am. (2d quality), ® gr., 1 blade, $7; 
See ers © Cemen, See . net 
Lothrop’s naa 208 1048 
Smith’s, # doz., Single, ; Double $3 
4(@454 
Knapp & Cowles Oe 10602 
Buffalo Adjustable ..® doz, $3.00, 254 
Buffalo Double Adjustable 
» doz. $2.00, 254 


Knobs-— 
Door, Mineral ada . CO@B54S 
Door, Por. Jap'd.. acean a 


Door, Por. Nicke 1 $2..0@ $2. 

Door, Por. Plated Nicke..1 Sonate ae 
Drawer, Porcelain. ....60&10@60&108104 
Hemacite Door PE cccaseas 10k 1L0@50g 
Yale & Towne Wood, _ Dec., 1885.. .404 
Furniture Plain 5¢ gro inc h, 10% 
a urniture, Wood Scre ws . 25&10% 
Base, Rubbe r Tip... 70K 108! 5% 


Picture, ths encaunsene 60&10&10@7 04 
Picture, Sargent’s ‘i -70& 104 
Picture, Hemacite. ................0 35&54 
Shutter, Porcelain 658210 
Carriage, Jap ¥ gro 80¢,  boalos 
Jardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, . 408 
Ladies = 

Melting, Sargents’ 55k 108 





hadi 5&10% 
. # doz $4.00, 40% 
. B5&10@404 


Melting, Reading 
Melting, Monroe’s Pat 
Melting, P.,S. & W.. 





Melting, Warmer’s...........00.  cccces 304 
Lanterns— 
Tubular— 
Regular, with Guard. ® doz £ 
O. K., with Guard. / # doz $3.75 
Side Lift, with Guard. # doz $4. 


Square L ‘itt, with Guard...... # doz $4.5 
Anti-Friction, with Guard....¥# doz $4 
Brass Plated, Sq. Lift, Guard.®# doz $5.5 
Cop. Plated, Sq. Lift, Guard..# doz $5.50 





Police Lanterns— 
23-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular. 
# doz $2. 60 
3-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular......... 
¥ doz $3.90 
23-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash light. . 
» doz #4. 00 
3-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash light...... 
+ doz $4.50 
Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders, Cattle— 


Humason, Beckley & Co.’s.............70% 
I idccceescesccans eu eeee es -OB3QR108 
EE eee 004 


Peck, Stow & Ww. 60&104 


Lemon ane ueezers— 


See Nyueezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 
Wollensak’s : 

Class 3 and 4, Bronzed Iron 

Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.. 

Class 3 and 4, Brass.... 

Skylight L MI saadeane <ced 
Crown, Eagle and Shield..... ........£ 
Reiher’s, list Feb. 20, 1891. 

Bronzed Iron Rods HOKLOXK 1&2 

Brass, Real Bronze or Nic kel P late..304% 





Excelsior....... ‘ Ok 108% 2% 
Dis ‘aduauwnndscdiaséceetehedeades Wi& 10% 
Pay son’s : 
IER Sn ate vcwaeibansuas <cans 
Solid Grip.. atwene . 608104 
PR va necidcacees 50&108 
Lines— 
Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s...... 504 
Draper’s and Tate’s ¢ ‘halk... ee 


Draper’s Masons’ Linen, S84 oS “No. 1, 
$1.25: No. 2, $1.7 7 No.3, $2.23; No.4, 
$2. No. 5, $3. eee 

( ‘otton ¢ ‘halk. axeuamxi 

Samson Cotton, No. 4, $2; 


Braided, No. 0, $6.00 ; No, 
, $7.00; No. 3, § 





No. 446. $2.2 





— Lake, 
, $6.50; No. 
an , - 
Mason’s Linen, “No. 316, “$1.5 








$2.00; No 4%, $2.50. 
Mason’s Colored Cotton........... 
Wire Clothes. .Nos. 18 19 20 
BOO Mis viisatcanecen $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 
Ventilator Cord, Samson _ Braided, 


White or Drab Cotton..# doz $7.50. .204 

Ossawan Mills, Chalk, Twisted, 608 3 
Chalk, Soft Braided, 50% Chalk 
Braided, 254%. 


Links, Open— 


Terry’s—per gro.: 


eadeceuns 2 3 + 
$6.00 8.00 12.00 16.00 
Locks, &c.— 
Cabinet— 


Eagle, Gaylord Par- / List March, ’84, rev. 


ker and Corbin...5 Jan. 1,’85.3344&2¢ 
Deitz, Nos. 36 to 39. ver tewn ééanaee 
TS SS Oe 408104 
OS 8 ee 304 
Stoddard Lock Co. 3033344 

“ Champion ” Night Latches..... .. 104% 
BSS Ti COaccccceves cece 40@40&10% 
Eagle and Corbin Trunk..... 25&24 

a aemapeen ” Cab. and Combin.. 33s 
Yale or ‘ -net prie es 
| eel ete eet rea RET IER 254 


Door, Locks, Latches, &c.— 
R. 2 = Mfg. Co., list Mar.20,) 65&10@704 


nel Much 

Mallory, Wheeler. & Co., i list ' lower net 
Se nase odes ecees prices 
Sargent * Co.,List Aug.1 88 ' often 
Branford Loc k Werks oo made, 
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Brittan, Graham & Mathes, list Jan. 





THE 


RMR y | Harness— 


| enecoed 60K10& 104 200 
Perkins’ Burglar Proof.......... - 60&25% POP GOB. 0. cccsccccsevesvecsvesoveceees $2. 
late .. gpaliar oo6 aw onan ee : = 
Barne s Mfg. Co rr *""g0@40K10% Mills 
Vale ........cccccsecrecssesveceees net prices Coffee— 
Pe IRE BT. cnc cassdeaoeeese savanwe 30% | Box and Side. List,Jan.1, 1888.60@60&10% 
i. & C. Roun’ hey Latche oe ‘Sue 100 | Net prices are often made which are 
L. & ¢ . Flat + y Late he Seow 33 = lower than above discount. 
Romer’s Hight Latches s 10% | American, Enterprise Mfg. Co. 20&10@30% 
Bre — Latches. ... es 5OK 10% | The Swift. Lane Bros..........cssseceeed 30% 
: lepe ason or e Dovccrceseveee eee 3% : 
Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock... 25% | Mincing Knives 
> See Knives, Mincing. 
Padlocks ee Knives, Mincing 
List June"10, 1891 _ sogee | Molasses Gates— 
Norwich Lock Mfg. Co., old list....70&2 See Gates, Molasses. 


Yale Lock Mfg. Co.’s.. net prices 





ON ae pice : . -20R2E 
Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.... ‘ 40. 2% 
Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 1, ge 30% 
Romer’s Scandinavian, &c., Nos. 100 to 

50D ‘ . . . 15% 
A. E. Deitz.. 10% 
Cham pion Padlocks — ... 40% 
Hote hkiss.... Shine des ere eEeeeReRe hee BOG 
RT : ; 300 OOF 
Horseshoe # doz $9, 40@408 1% 
Barnes Mfg. Co as be nde neh 10a 408 10% 
Nock’s * sans anes —— 
Brown's Pat...........- 


Scandinavian oan:ee ? 
E. T. Fraim’s Keystone Scanding avian, 
Nos, 119, 120, 150 and 140 





eT 05 
Ames Sword Co. up to No, 150.. ..404 
Ames Sword Co, above No. 150. . LE 


Slaymaker, Barry & Co. 
No. 1010 line........... 
No, 41 line.. ; 

No. 61 line...... iseedocen5atneesec sae 
No. 21 line > lashes sdsebsesesneenel 


Sash, &c. 
Clark’s No, 1, $10; No. 2, $8 ¥ gr 
Ferguson's ; ; 











Victor.... 

Walker's or 

Attwell Mfg. ¢ ‘ 3% 

Reading... “OB%GR106 2064 108108 

Hammond’s W indow Springs .- 40% 

Common Sense, Jap’d, Cop’d and 
Br’zed . pes ..P gr $4.00 


Common Se mse, Nickel Plated. 
# gr $10.00 
Universal....... ; iT 





Kempshall’s Gravity peeeeon . » . BOF 
Kempshall’s Model.... GHO@6OK 108 
Corbin’s Daisy, list Feb. 15, 1886......70% 

*ayson’s Perfect.... ae BOX 104 
Hugunin’s Sash Balances 2OKDK2G 
Hugunin’s New Sash Locks Q&HK2E 


Stoddard’s * Practical’ : 10% 
Ives’ Patent.... : COX 106 HO 1ORSE 
Fish (Liesche 's pat. ), No. 100, ® gr., 

No. 105, ® gr., $10 “ee ; he 
Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co oe oF 
Champion Safety, list January, 188. .70% 


Security.... , ones + 2..708 
Giant, list Jan., 1892 is nies TORS 
Wolcott’s. HOR LOKHS 


Monarch... re cak Og 


Lumber Tools— 









See Tools, Lumber, 
Lustro- 
Four-ounce bottles. .B doz, $1.75; 2 
NED A nvccvcense osovcccces@aden 
Machines. 
Boring- 
Without 
Augers gular, 
Douglas od 50% 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat 108 108.108 
Jennings’.... ; t45& 107 
Other Mz chines. ¥ 5 
Phillips’ Patent 
with Augur..... 7.00 7.50 fay 
Miller’s Falls.. . 7.50 .< ..25% 
Fluting 


Knox, 4%-inch Rolls......89.25 each) .- 








Knox, 6-inch Rolls.. 3.60 each 6 ™ 
Eagle, -inch Rolls, $ 35 
Eagle, + inch Rolls, $ 35 





Crown, 44¢ in. 3.50; 6in., $4.00: 8 in., 

$6.50 each.. sae 858 
Crown Je »wel, 6in..... 50 eac h, 35% 
American, 5 in., $8.00: 6 in., $3.40; 7 in. 

#4. 50 each....- —— os < 
Domestic Fluter.... ae h. $1.5 
Geneva Hand Flut« r, White Me ‘tal, 
re # doz $12, 25% 
Crown Hand Fluter, Nos, 1, $15.00; 

$12.50; 3, $10.00...... si pspeenesageels 
She pard Hand Fluter, No. 85, per doz 








DS Sspikbieh ons panehacneeeyhhu ... 40% 
Shepard ‘He and Flute r, No. 110, ® doz 
er 10% 
Shepard Hand Fiuter No. 95. ® doz’ 
BED npsccess 40% 
Clark’s Hand Flute r, ® doz $15 35% 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron: 
® doz $15.00, 00s 
Buffalo, doz $10.00................. 104 
Hoisting— 


Moore s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20 
Moore’s Differential Pulley Block... ..40% 


Energy’s Mfg. Co.’s...... . .25% 
Sure Grip Steet Tackle Blocks... . 25% 
Washing 


Anthony Ww ayne, ® doz,No, 1851: No. 
2, $15; No. : 2 


Western Star, ® d ioz, No. 2, $45; No. 2 





is 
We ise nas 
Fair and Square 


* Mallets— 
Hickory 20K 10@ 28 10K 104 
Lignum vite - - 20&10@° SP ORIOS 
B. & L. Block Co., Hickory & i. 
Be eanans 
-Regular list. 
HO 1L0@ HVE 1LORSE 


® doz $54.00 
®» doz $2.00 


Mattocks 


Measures 


Standard Fibe rware, Je 1, peck # 
dozen, $4; «peck, & 


Meat Cutters 
See Cutters, Meat. 





Money Drawers— 
See Drawers, Money. 


Mowers, Lawn 
PRON. ocnrgncccsapessosvgeces 60k 10% 
Pennsylvania and Continental........ 60% 
New Model and Excelsior... ..60@60&10% 
Other Machines . 60& 10&10@75% 


Muzzles 


rer doz, $3.00, 25% 


Naiis. 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails, Papered, 
Association list, May 1,°02. 80&1L0£10&5¢% 
Tack Mfrs.’ list .... ...... TOK5.A TOR 10% 
Wire Nails, Standard Penny. 
Card, Apr. 11, 02 base . .$1.80@81.85 





Horse— 

Nos. 7 10 
American, ....83¢ 854 S34. . net 
Ausable...... 28¢ 26¢ IS¢ 

40K5KHKLIT 

Clinton, Fin..19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ .30&10% 
Essex........28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 2¢ 

40K 1LOKSKZOKHSE 

Lyra 19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ 408104 


Snowden... 
Vulcan 
Northwest'n. 







W¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ 40&10% 
2 0g 19¢ 18¢.. ...25% 
Z1¢ 20¢ 


L@WKSE 
A.C... 1¢ 21¢ 
1&10@ B314R5% 
Cc. BLK 2H¢E WE 22e¢ z1¢ 
331 Ae 3314& 10% 
Maud S.......25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2 


Me IK LOKSS 





b¢ 24¢ We 
LOKHKLHKIS 
21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢....40&5% 
BW WZ2¢e 2Z1¢ Wwe 
L0X&1L0&10% 
Capewell....19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢...... 10% 
Anchor 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 18¢ 354 


Champlain .28¢ 26¢ 2 


Saranac..... 
Champion. ,.25¢ 








Western. 2Qi¢ We 19¢ = ..00% 
Empire Bronzed. ...... 14 BD 
Picture— 

Brass Head. Sargent’s list. -COM@60K10E 
Brass Head, Combination list.....£ 50X10" 


Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list.50&10&10¢ 
Porcelain Head, Combination list .40&10¢ 
4g 40% 


Nail Pullers —See Pullers, Nail. 
Nail Sets—*ee Sets, Nail. 
Nut Crackers- 


see Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts-—List Dec. 18, 1889. 
mir Hex. 
Hot Pressed............0.35¢ 5.05¢ off list 
Cold Punched,..... 5 ‘O0¢ 5. LO¢ off list 
In packages of 100 t,add 1-10¢ ® & 
net; in packages less than 100 Bb, add 
4o¢ # ib, net. 


Oakum-— 


Best or Government. 


Ph 634@7 7M4¢ 
U.S. Navy. 


savvienel  b O3@b¢E 


Navy bbe canwee » m 5¢@S4¢ 
Oilers 
Zine and Tin............ .. BCFXLO@TORSS 


Brass and Copper SOR LOG 50& L0K5S 
— able, Hammers’ Improved, No, 1, 
00; No, 2, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 ® doz. 


| 10@ LO&SES 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, same 
list. innesckwe cae 
Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Zine. 
60&10&104 
Prior's Pat. or “ Paragon” Brass...... 50S 
Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc. pscarna cient 
Olmstead’s Brass and C err: 0 DOE 
Broughton’s Zinc......... vsseneunedllll 
Broug at Re ns aretha rence i 50% 
Gem, D. & Co .® gro. 
Steel, a r & Williams ‘ ; DOS 


Openers, Can - 
Messenger’s Comet .® doz $3.00, 25¢ 
American .»¥ gross $? 2. sad 3. 00 
| Duplex .& doz 25¢, Li@20¢ 
Lyman’s ...¥ doz $3 
No. 4, French. ? doz $2.25 
5, Lron Handle... 













ka 
| Sardine Scissors. 
Star * 
| Sprague, No. 1, $: 
50K LOK 104 
); No. 2, $1.50... 40% 
>? gross, No, 1, $12.00; 


Excelsior, No. 1 $2.54 
World’s Best, 


No. 2, $24.00; No, 3, $36.00....... 50k106 
Universal, ® duz 5S Peo ccasewsscsenwl HSS 
Domestic, ® doz $2.00....... 45" 
Champion, ® doz $2.00. pecsenanieoewennel OF 


Packing, Steam- 


Rubber— 
Standard. wenvecvceeseeed @ 0R102 
Extra sbencncegsessansanguanee COB CURSE 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Standard ............ 50S 
N. ¥. B. & P. Co., Empire...........000. 605 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Salamander......... 25% 
Jenkins’ Standard, ® B S80¢....25@25&54 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing. . 10¢@11¢ ® D 
] Russia Packing...............00.. l4¢ ® DB 
reosen PE x cteccneceean L3¢@l4é ® D 
Cotton Pac =e. posed 15¢@i7¢ # ® 
Jute...... bescenesonnvace Se 7¢G@S¢ # D 


IRON 


AGE. 


October 27, 1892 








Pails— 





Plane Irons— 












Galvanized— Butcher's... seveevees B5,.00@85,.25 to £ 
Quarts 10 12 14 Re tt ee near eneees cemaneet 308 
Hill's Light Weight, ¥ doz. $2.75 3.00 3.25 | Gnig rm TBStless---+----00- , aie 
Hill's Heavy Weight, ¥ dz. 3.00 3.25 8.75 | QrlOs.-inveseeeeeeseeeeeeseeees ean % 
Tn + ttnichneeien seiibuee 2 0 2.75 3.00 I &l J “White 4 5, 
Sidney She pard 6 acces 2/35 2 85 DOO) Siantes Ot. Gn tee ee 
ane Chad. : 3 50 2 75 3,00 fe Oe SOR10g 
Fire Buckets ...........0.+- 2:75 3.25 3.50 i 
Buckets—See Well Bue iste. yo ates # » 6¢a0K 
. BEIOE. . wcevcsecvcccccscccesess abG¢e 
Indurated Fiber Ware—25s Pili d Ni ; 
WOOT FIG, 28 GBs soccccvesssnes ® doz $5.40 ers an ppers— 
Stable and Milk, 14 bt......... # doz $6.00 | Button’s Patent................ 5O0@50& 10% 
vire e =  sibicecassconcl # doz $5.40 Hen 35 in., $13.50; No. 4,7 a. 
re Pails, round bottom..... 1 80 “~ OZ]. os svevesevecsssseseeesees O% 
’ ee nee ¥ Cos SF Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. HO@S0& 10% 
Standard Fiber Ware— L indeny"s GURRE.....00000eseererecone ol ‘ 
Plain. Deer’d | Gj a ibe > 
Water Pails, 12 qt., ® doz. $4.00 $4.50 ges oii oe ‘a cated. ‘i 
Dairy Pails, 14 qt., ® doz. 4.50 5.00 | Russell’s Parallel. . eh ee ee «oo. 28S 


Fire Pails,No.1.12 qt.,® doz 4.50 
Fire Pails,No.2,14 qt., ® doz 5.00 
Sugar Pails 6.00 6.50 
Horse Pails... 











P., 8S. & W. Cast Stee oe . 50g 
P.|S. & W. Tinners’ utting | Nippers, 
PE i nos seaninevchinéacaendceddokeues 10% 








ae : Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters........... 20% 
Buggy Pails. 4.00 Morrill’s Parallel, ® doz, $12.00... .30&5% 
Slop Jars (bal. trap)........ 8.00 9.00 | Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 ‘in., $21.00 
Chamber Pails, 14 qt........ 6.50 7.50 : rT BO@BORSS 

Pans-— Cronk’s Button Pattern....... 50k 1L0@60E 
Driaping Cronk’s Carrier Pliers........ -BO@60k5¢ 
Small sizes....... actpencnnes » bm O4¢ Plumbs and Levels— 
ere oveueese # wb 53¢¢ : RS oR — 
Giver & Co. (Governed 46q | Regular List............. THX LO@THK1ORSS 
oe oe Stanley’s Duplex - 208104 
ry- Stanley’s sR 20Kk10¢ 
Standard L ry SE Miki: é'n's aus caueen va.cconkauanDenennen 50% 
ar 1 2 3 Pocket Levels ........ 70&10@708 108104 
# doz. $3 3.00 $3.75 $4.25 4.75 si . og ee ae eras 30% 
Mliisedsessecan 5 6 7 Davis’ Inclinometers............... LO&k108 
# doz... .. $6.00 7.00 88.00 99.00 
Polished, regular goods........ T5@75& 104 Poachers, Egse— 
Acme Fry Pans........... ecccrccccecNe Ean ‘ 
Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz, 
Dust-— No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9.00... oenec etl 
Steel Edge, NO. 1.........00008 ¥ doz 91.75 | Silver & Co., 6-Ring, # de 


Paper and Cloth 
Sand and Emery— 
List April 19, 1886. 5OK LO@S50& 108.54 





Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth .....30% 
Parers 
Apple- 
II oo cnntsdeacnsxensiints ¥ doz $4.75 
Baldwin..... esas keneakenaue # doz 5.25 
ERs ccccccvecccessdcccrctegAe sae 
a ceocccessscceco Gam O00 
Re snoneceueeune each 7.50 
Eclipse # doz 4.25 
Eureka, 1888.............. .....each 16.00 


Family Bay St< cc acdc ® doz 12.00 
Favor te # doz 5.00 
# doz 4.00 
Ideal... S0siuie< acon ae ee 
Improved Bay State.. .-¥ doz 27.00@20,00 
Little Star ¥ doz 4.50 
¥ doz 13.50 








omer h 














Pokes, Animal— 
Bishop’s L. X. L. 
Bishop’s O. K....... 
Bishop’s Pioneer 
emer 's American..... 
Eagle, Double Stale. 
Eagle, Single Stale....,....... 
Buckeye, Single Stale 

Bolding .. an 


Police Goods— 
R. I. Tool Co., pants ulfs, $15.00 ® doz 104 
Mes Be Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 ® doz 10% 
IE Ts +.5oi-caedbekis threat 
Daley’s Improved Handcuffs ; 2 
Polished, ® doz, $48.00; 'Nickeled. 
$57.00: 3 hands, Polished, # doz, 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00..... need tee 25% 
J.P. Lovell’s Police Goods 


Polish— 

















New Lig rhtning ascanadseiouen’s e doz 5.50 
Or ips ovacudeabaal # doz 4,00 Metal— 
IR cine pelninindan # doz 4.00] pro. . 
Perfection. enced Bdoz 4.00 | Prestoline., --.-ssssessseseesseesservegad 
irae evan seeeee@ doz 4.00] Garton’ 5 BETO.» 0-seercerserrevees 
Rocking Tabie. 7.0..." % doz 6.00 taston’s Silver Compound 
Tera | RRR taleead ow ¥ dos 4.50 Stove— 
‘weeks Beep ier ee ae Dicom wy Joseph OR Riccccbeddon ® gro, $6.00, 104 
White Mountain.........0. os B doz 4.00 | GEM wwe see rereereeenens # gro, $4.50, 10% 
Oe ae erates oe “doz 4.25 Ce Oe # gro. $6.00 25% 
PON Ma RRdieteaneacnsee ddonkan # doz 7.00 a epee ee ¥ gro, $4 $3 5 
Midis csanacdeke tse dncasedt gro, $3.75 
Potato Rising Sun, 5 gro lots.......... # gro 85. Ph 
White Mountain........... .® doz $4.50 | Dixon’s Plumbago.................. ® D 8¢ 
Antrim Combination... -# doz $5.50 | Boynton’s Noon Day......... # gro $13.00 
SEEM na cxscnchyens «weasels 2 # doz g13.50 | Parlor Pride Stove Enamel, # gro 
Psa din assreedcsnescanacs ¥ doz $5.50 | Yates’ Liquid, 2 5 10 gal 
x y ® gal. 80. 80 Jo 60 50 
Pencils— Yates Standard Paste Polish, 10 ® cans, 
Faber’s Carpenters’.......... high list 50¢ ¥ & 12¢ 
Faber’s Round Gilt. .. # gro $5.25 WOE Este. x) ckckccavrene ® gro $3.50 
Dixon’s Lead..... _.B gro $4.50 | JAPANESE.......... cece cece e vee ® gro $3.50 
Dixon’s Lumber..............! # gro $4°° 8.75 Peta 6 ck ccnncchnesacens’ .# gro $2.50 
Dixon’s Carpenters’.............sceeees 10% | Diamond ©. K. Enamel ¥ gro $19.00 
Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish, ® gro $9.00 
Picks— Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish, ® gro $6.00 
Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00; 6 — Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 D 
“2?” ae GORIGMOORIGHES | COMB... cvcrccccccescccsencccnccccgoce 124¢¢ 
$ an MOS) Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 Be 


Picture Nails— 
See Nails, Picture. 


Pinking lrons- 





Dk uct ainieenadecantestieuaeenee 
Nickel Plate Paste.. ‘ = - ra gas 


Crown Paste......... 
Crown Paste in 5 and 10'® walls, e Db ie 





See Jrons, Pinking. DUNE NEE cs scscceraneauauten # gro $7.20 
Pins Black Flac, 5 and 10 ® pails...... # BD 12¢ 
Bow— Black Flag, liquid, in bottles, ? gro $8.00 

Diamond Hock Nickel C i b anmaenat 
Humason, Beckley & Co.’s.........G0&10¢ # gro $10.20 

Sargent & Co.’s, $17 and 818.,...... 60&10% | Raven Paste : 02 
Peck, Stow & W. Co... .50&10@50&10&5% . Ib. eal, (per case of 6 or 12), ® B.12¢ 

ion MGB CRAM CRRS......ccccccccsccces ? 0.15 

Curtain Liquid, 6 oz. bottles.......% gross, $8.( 
Siivered Glass. ..........0008 cseseeeee MOC Liquid, 8 oz. bottles....... # gross, $9.00 
White wre onaekee ree Water Polish........ ..® gross, $5.85 

scutcheon- 
; ie Poppers, Corn - 

Iron, list Nov. 11, 1885. .50&10@50&10&5¢ ’ . 
rn er nae HO@GOR5S Round or Square, 1 qt..# $10,00@10.50 
Round or Square, gat. gr $15@$15.50 


Pipe, Wrought Iron - 
List July 21, 1892, 
i‘4 and under, Plain... .5744&5@57 Ty&10% 
144 and under, Galv... .47 WoRH@17IGR10E 
146 and over, 'p lain.. ....67 6&5 a 676k 108 
i4e and over, Galv. - 5T1GRS@5STWELOR 
Boiler Tubes, 
Sizes up to 2% in., inclusive.. .55@574% 











A 
—or_Tve—E— Seer 


Round or Square, 2 q 2 gr $18.50@19.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 








Sizes 3 in. and larger AT@b21G% See Parers, Potato. 
Dinka inks Goniidimdnaab ew eine saneen 526f _ 
Inserted Joints Casing............. ee Pots Gl 
WEOGE DORE TURIOB. os civcivccsdcvcnsend 27168 ue— 
OOS. csc ocvcevctscncsd 40&10@40&10&54 
Planes and Plane Irons- Enameled. see fiirciea svete Odog 
ais ‘amily, Howe’s “ Eureka” 

Wood Planes Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy’ 
rr 10&10@40&8 108108104 
Bench, First quality. .50&10@ Powder— 

5Ok 10k 10K 16 ~ 

Bench, Second quality ..55&10@ ” In Canisters 

; 55&10&10&10¢ | Fine Sporting, 1 ® each........ ..... $0.90 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....50&10€ | Duck, 1 ® each punewneuvadanwaens cays . 60 

te Rifle, EP MD tetoxscetuucieweveosens fi 

Iron Planes Se BE I tains <coneunetae ita 18 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....50&10% | Rifle, 44 M each............++ sss seeeee 13 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley L. 

BR at sccuichapaaateeaall 25&10% In Kegs— 

Steers’ Iron Planes....... .... 35@354104 | Rifle, 25-® kegs... ........ccccccceees - -$5.00 
Meriden Mal. Iron Co,’s........ 40@40&10¢ | Rifle, 124%-® Kegs....... 
Davis’ Iron Planes............. 40@408104 Rifle, 6 -® kegs....... 
Birmingham Plane Pasencae 50@50&10¢ | Duck, 124¢-D kegs...... 
Gage Tool Co,’s Self-Setting...20&10&10¢ Duck, 614 ® kegs..... 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes.......... 40@40&10% | Trap, 25-® kegs......... 
ELE: 0H Trap, 12%-® kegs . am 
Standard Tool Co.. O@S0&5S Trap 614-® kegs......... 








#i 
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Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
ent rise Mfg. Co..........+++ 20&10@304 
en = eebegces . amanenen .B doz “408 
Shepard’s Queen City...........+cseaes 
Silver & C ids 4éadauweseess-ee0e ® doz $2.75 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears-—See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail— 
oe GOR 508, 33 a8 
7 .# doz., $9.4 
# doz., 18.00, los 
® doz., $15.00, 10% 
- doz., 00, 25% 







Each, .00, net 
coe ‘doz., $6. 00 
Pulleys— 

Hot House, Awning, &c...........- 60&10% 
Japanned * DOE dance tevcccccencéved 60& 10% 
Brass SCTEW..........sccccececeecsess 60&10% 
Sepenned | Side b ihiakenedqenenses 10% 
Japanned Cone LERO. ccsce cvcces WO 10% 
Empire Sash Pulley...........+++++ 55@6048 


ley 
Moore’s Sash ae Friction. . 
Solid E. 00: “Swivel, 
“7 Fork, ye, ne cg 0 bs 


NE ni abcnidlianctenie goacucee test) 204 
Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron..........- 20% 
Hay Fork, Reed’s Self- babeto ating. ...60% 
PEED POOR... oc cuveteesetesccccoccesseces 45% 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks f 
Moore’s Anti-Friction 5 ia. Wheel, # 
5, GOS., GIZ.00. ....ccevccseccceccscccccees 40% 
Pumps— 
Cistern, Best Makers......... - 6O@GO0K104 


Pitcher Spout, Best Makers... ...6744@70% 
Pitcher Spout. Cheaper G’ ds. .75@75&10% 


Punches— 
Saddler’s or Drive, 00d... doz., 60@65t 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.50&5% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Springfield § Sore. 
Spring, good quality. .# doz., $2. ner 60 
Spring, Leach’s Pat ...........-. atsenes 15% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring § and Check. 40% 
Solid Tinners’, P., Co., # doz., 


1.4 5 
sean’ Hollow Punches, P., 8. ew. a 
BN Evie dk cnn nccbhecne Saueaceceronns é 
Rice Hand Punches............+s0+0++ 15% 
Avery’ B REVONVING,. ......-ccecseecercees 40% 
Avery’s Sawset and Punch—See Sawsets. 


Sliding Door, Wr’t Brass....¥ , 35¢, 40% 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr t Tron..# ft. ,7¢ 
Sliding Door, Iron, Painted..# ft., ae 40% 


Barn ’, ht..In. 
Per 100 feet scnaken $30 2% 3.38 8.10, 104 
\ N. angers— 
er Small. Med. Large. 


Per 100 feet..... 8. 15 2.70 3.25 Net 
Terry’s Steel Rail............-+- #% ft., ise 
Victor Track Rail, 7¢ # foot....... Lg it 
Caeries, double braced, Steel ae Le 

ODE. cocccccccccccce oo -+- 4@ 
» Wrought Iron 2 ty 
Moody Steel Rail ..45% 
Rakes— 


Cast Steel, Association goods... .6634@70% 
Cast Steel, outside g’ds,. 60&10&10@70&5% 





ce on pana JTO@TORSS 
Gibbs Lawn Rake.......<.... # doz., $4.90 
Canton Lawn Rake.........-. # doz.. hi 5 
Favorite Lawn Rake......... #® doz., $4.40 
Oneida Lawn Rake .......... # doz., $6.00 


7 = Prize — Brace < 


i cn sebnde cocccccccececcescseeseesscs 254 
Razors— i 
R. Torrey Razor Co.........+.+see00s 

Wostenholn and Butcher, $10 to £....10% 
Jordan’s AaAl, new list. . wes: Net 
conan s Old Faithful, new list.. -Net 
G@RWOMIC. 2.000 200000 coos cece + doz., $15 00 
Electric Cutie ie sgeaveandl sidecases N 
Campbell Cut’ Le cS ntenbher aeeee . 50% 


Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 


.Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 








TE RROD: . oi nce cpccocccccescvcceccsde 
MMe nscccoscecceocccscceecee 75&10% 
Hotchkiss’ low list...........0...0000.- S08 
Humason, Boeieg SE Mnnnccasne 70&104 
Peck, ey, w & W. Co.’s,.50&10@50&10&10% 
Ellrich Hdw. Co., White Metal, low list. 
50@50&10% 
Hog -— 
cop of the = Ringers........ ® doz $2.00 
of the Hill Rings.......... # doz $1.25 
’s Im ed Ringers....... # doz $1.25 
Hill’s old Style Ringers...... te ou pS, 1 
BO TOMES occ cccccccccccesscgs ¥ 
PE Mh6css6ecescesens 
Perfect Rings........ can 
Perfect - LaesinGee 
Biair’s Hog ¥ doz 
Blair’s Ho Rings pane sail 
Champion Ringers............ * 
Champion Rings, Double 
Brown’s Ringers............+++ ¥ doz $2. 
Brown’s Rings.......... #® doz $1. 1581 25 
Electric Hog Rings......# doz boxes $1.50 
Electric Hog Ringers. atid senees # doz $2.00 
» <> ~~ _ Seen ® doz $1.25 
Ma : BD cceccactsved sence # doz $2.00 
Rivets and Burrs— 
Trom, list Nov. 217, °O7...ccscccceveccscces 40% 
COTE di on oncrngs.cagcccqncerencer ss 60&104 
Coppered Iron, Bettina Brand......... 40% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
Rod o 
wy Oe er 2@30¢ 
Stair, Black Walnut........ . ¥ doz 40¢ 
Rollers-— 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list. .....60&10&10% 
Acme Moore’s Anti-Fricticn Bey 





Union Barn Door Roller.... . ...... 70 
Thompsov Mfg Co.,s Lawn Rollers. . .30g 











Rope- 

Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger 8 DMi2¢ 
3g in. @ DB 12354¢¢ 

14 and 5-16 in. # Dm 13%4¢ 

Manila, Tarred Rope........... # h 115¢¢ 
Manila, Hay Rope.............. # m 12%4¢ 
Sisal. 7-16 inch and larger # ® 1044¢ 
Sisal. -3¢ in. # BD 10%¢ 
Sisal..... 4 and 5-16 in. ® D 114¢ 
EE) OO eee ® D 10%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred IR cereus nesuved Dm O84¢e 
Sisal, Medium Lath Yarn....... em O%¢ 
New Zealand. .7-16 in, & larger # D S834¢ 
New Zealand............ Sinch, ® m Oig¢ 
New Zealand..}g and 5-16 ine m em 9¢ 
New Zealand, lay Rope.. - RD si¢ 


New Zealand, Tarred ope. . a’ h S8lg¢ 
Note.—Manufacturers’ prices on above 

1¢ # ® less, f.0.b. factory—less 144 # for 

cash, 

GE Ben cccccceccscnses % ® 13Kel6¢ 

FURS OPC. ccccccccccccccccccese # b Oke@7¢ 


Wire— 
List February, 1892. 
PA rauccaener cece cauahusueqauns 45% 
Rules— 
Boxwood Sievers biwes dacadben 80&10&104 
Di idcdusdudiathieekkeucawcaaae 50@50&10% 


Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, 
Pi cinesecnteinetecctecetnaneen 25&10% 


Saa lrons—<ee Irona, Sad. 
Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 
Sash Cord—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fil- 
lers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
—. 


aws $— The following prices are 
gene y cut by jobbers. 


Disston’s Circular............... 45@45&5¢ 
Disston’s Cross Cut.............. 45@45&5% 
I cn ndacccdayccetdauédddvd 25% 
Woodrough & McParlin. 
Hand, Panel and Rip. ........30@30&54 
Narrow Champion Cross Cuts with 
EE aaa 18@20¢ 
Champion Thin Back Cross Cuts, * 
Elie busibaih welabathnmaditisédklied 26@Q2¢ 
Champion Extra Thin Back Cross 
inne - stccenticatedics ee 
One Man Champion Cross Cuts, 
MM cn cc ddadesiediscat cael si@so¢ 


Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mtg. Co. 
Hand, Panel and es. ave 35@3545% 
Narrow Champion ‘Cross Cuts with 

Handles, # foot................. 18@20¢ 
Champion Thin Back Cross Cum & 

REE? 6@ 28 ¢ 
Champion Extra Thin Back oo 

Ce Oe i inceccdcdes. <ocnoscus 20@31¢ 

One Man Champion Cross Cuts, # ft.. 
37@5 30¢ 
Atkins’ Circular Shingle & Heading. .50% 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
® foot 70¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X oa 
# foot 50¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts 
# foot 32¢ 
Atkins’ _cunmngiem and Electric Tooth 
Gn xan e ccccescengpucsccese ® foot 30¢ 
Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cuts... # foot 20¢ 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag lencaded 4U% 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw, with handles, 
2 foot 40¢ 
Peace Circular and Mill.. +f H@45&5% 
Peace Hand Panel and Rip... ee etane 
Peace Croes Cute........ccescecs @45&5% 
Richardson’s Circular and Mill. i nad DBE 
Richardson’s X Cuts............ 45@45&5¢ 
Richardson’s Hand, &c. -25@25&5% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Hand, Panel 
Gy idaéateudsicouscasatnas 25@25&104 
Hack Saws— 
Griffin’s, complete............... 40&10@50 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades...... 40&10@50 
Star Hack Saws and Blades............ 5% 
Eureka and Crescent...............0e.. 25% 
Scroll— 
Lester, complete, $10.00... ....0...... 


Rogers, com lete, $4.00...... . 
Barnes’ Builders’ and Cab Makers’ 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades...... is saan 


Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets-—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 


Scales— 
Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good Duality 


00 


Hatch, Tea, No. 161....#® doz ‘e. 7 7 00 
Union’ Platform, Plain......... $2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Striped...... $2. 1062. 50 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ rip Scales.......i SO 
Chatillon’s Eureka.........0ccccccccees 25¢ 
Chatillon’s Favorite. ................... 404 
Family, Turnbulls...............! 30@30&10 
Riehle Bros.’ Platform...../.."........ 40% 


Scale Beams— 
See Beama, Scale. 





Scissors, Fluting..... .. 45 
Scrapers— 
—- Box Scraper (8. R. & L. Co.) 
tet 6aceenneederthcseshacceais 30&105 
yO” # doz $4.00, .10¢ 
Box, 2 Handle............ # doz $6.00. 10% 
Defiance Box and Ecce cosabans 20&105 
ak adndiwacndase. «euiial 50&10&604 
Ship, Common........ .. # doz $3.50 net 
BEEP TR. 1. TOOT CO... ccccccccsccccccce 10% 


Screen Window and Door 
Frames—s“ce Frames. 


Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers, Screw. 
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Screws— 


Bench and Hand—- 


Bench, Iron... . «oe DHK10@ 554108104 
Bench, W ood, OS Nala ateete 5 
Bench, Wood, Hickory. 
Hand, Wood & 
Hand, Grand Rapids, list............ at 
Lag, Blunt Point, list Jan. 1, 1890.75&10% 
Cc — and Lag, Gimlet Point, _ list. Jan. 

1, 1890 .- T@75 R108 





Bed. etisnoted.dencceqegnd 25&5% 
Hand ‘Rail, ‘Sarge Rl ccc aneee dace. Tae 
Hand Rail, H. & F. Mfg. Co. ..-70&10@7! 5% 
Hand Rail, Am. Screw Co..........+.+. 75% 


Jack Screws, —— roe list.50@é S014 


Jack Serows, F., 8. & W cece cccccccccued = 

Jack Screws, pexcassuonnenteiad 

Jack Screws, Stearns’......... Gadel 
Cork— 


Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. .40&10@504 


Williamson’s................ 3314@3314&5% 
Howe Bros. & Hulbert... ........ss00+ 35% 
Machine— 

I EN on cedaae andungeadeiie’ 
NE CUED GING é ciccecccxetcneseneuweue 60% 
Wood— 
List January 1, 1891. 
Flat Head Iron............ 70% ) 
Round Head Iron......... 65% | Extra 10 
Flat Head Brass...... .. 70%| or 10 & 





Round Head Brass........ 65%; 5% often 
Flat Head Bronze......... 704 given. 
Round Head, Bronze: ...65% 

Rogers’ Drive Screws...............+: 82s 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes- 
Se eccnddcdesdeense shents 40&5@408 108 
Pr teccencosac ee .40&10&508 


Scythe onthe 


See Snatha, Scythe. 
Sets— 


Awl and Tool— 


Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, 
No. 20, # doz $10.00... . 








" Nos. > ‘fz: 3 SN Neutdiiawid ceddadiemds 25% 
Henry’s C eonbinesion Haft.. 
Steniey’ 8 a lsior 

No. 1, No. 2 $4.00; No. 3, 


Cc ommon Brad Sets, 
No. 42, $10.50; No. 43, $12.50. ..70&10&5¢ 





Nail— 
I incocnacéarenedass ® gr. $4. 00@$ 
Dt (d(tcauhdangdgnesinaacne e 
TG i dnicntenekseguauecaceesaan Len 
Cannon’s Diamond Point...# gr. §12, 20¢ 
Rivet— 
NN cs a ali re ae | 60% 
Saw— 
Stillman’s Genuine....# doz are 7.75, 


40&5% 
Stillman’s Pattern, Hand, ® doz $3.25; 


Se RIG nsec ens uscnccenues 55% 
Common Lever....... # doz $2.00, 45@50¢ 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00 .. 40&20% 

hs Bia MD cn cccnse 40&10@40810&5% 

Nos. 3 and i Cb uvevedacenntutl 40854 

NN on van ccenenduekdaadad 40856 
Leach’s. .No. 0, $8.00 ; No. 1, $15...15@204 
Es icnchonatumdakaete 20810@ 20&10&10 
Hammer, Hotchkiss. . . $5.50, 104 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.'s new Pat., 

30854 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Lever and Spring 

ie aaah ait ae eae 30854 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate... 0777777" 10% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut. -1246% 
Aiken’s Genuine. - a 3. 00, 508 10@60% 
Aiken’s Imitation. . oes 87.00, 55454 
ate 20% 
250 6ceeeveekrasnaummdaanel 25% 
RE iatencasscosetccnsscane 40&10@50% 
Atkin’s Lever........... # doz No. 1, $6.00 
Atkin’s Criterion....... # doz No. L $6.00 
SS (Keller), No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, 

celiddiaashetedgensataandeaad 408104 
fi ms Saw Set and pene beagnewaibied 
Chieftain Co.’s Superior.......# doz $7.00 
Chieftain Co.’s Royal.......... # doz ES 50 
Dds diwecdeceneeetnennane # doz $3.00 
Lloyd’s Acme........... ® doz $15, 40&10¢ 
Taintor Positive............ # doz $18, 50% 

Sharpeners, Knife— 
Larkins’. 


Applewood Handles. ..# doz. $6.00, 404 
Rosewood or Cocobola. # doz. $9.00 40% 


Shaves, Spoke— 
{roe Lp ichiubyacedendeneaters sqeneueedasiade 454 
Bailey’ s (Stanley R. & L. Co.). ....40&104 
a deed eihctalebioahaeonaakien 308104 
CE, ccdakddnddene cncecesvaded 25&10¢ 
Goodell’s # doz. $9.00. ....... 6.600.005. 25% 
Shears— 
American (Cast) Iron. .75&10@75&10&5¢% 


Barnard’s Lamp TeeNeeS.-¥ doz. $3.75 
ET ixccceduuaindde. cued ddunnodns 20&2¢ 
Seymour’ 8, ‘List Dec. 1881. 

See Oteaionsenes 





Heinisch’s, List Dec 
60&10&10@60&10&10&5 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears............ 33448 
Cast Steel Trimmers : 

First —— uuée.¢éaadeneen 80&104 

Second quality.. “aoikit sees 
Acme Cast Shears...... a 
Diamond Cast Shears.................. 10% 
DT ds cha ndads daddddensaaknenshl 10&104 


Victor © ast Shears......75&10@75&10&54 
Howe Bros. & Hulbert, Soli wenges 
na taddenn~ qsnesiotddadens vaiedcanad 
Chicago Drop Forge ‘& F. Co, Sola” 
PG oc Jade calacesevn cadiadal 
Davenport Cutlery Co. ing 8104 

Clauss Shear Co., Japanned.. 

Clauss Shear Co., Nickeled, same list. “be 

Galvanic 34¢ to 9 in., # doz. $1.00 # inc 

Bhootase Cussery OO .....ccccccces ccccs Net 

Campbell Cutlery Co., Jap’d.....75% 
po ee scensnead 654 
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Pruning Shearsand Hooks. 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 


Gm GOW. ...0¢. cee # doz. $18.00, 20&108 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. $12.00 
20&104 
E. S. Lee & Co.'s P runing Tools........40% 
Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat., ® doz. 
$3.75@ $4.00 
Henry’s Pruning Shears, ® doz. $4.25 
@$A.50 


Wheeler, M. & C. Co., Combination 

® doz $12 60, 204 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, ® doz $8. 50, 30% 
J. Mallinson & Co., No.1, 1, $5.2 5; No.2 a, Oe 
P., S. & W. Co........ i 60s 





Tinners’, &c.— 


Shears and Snips (P. S. & W.).. . . 20@254 
Snips, J. Mallinson & Co.......+-+-+»- 336% 


Sheaves— 


Sliding Door— 
M. W. Co., list July, 1888. ...50&10@60&5% 


R. & E., list Dec. 18, 188 ancecauntill 5& 208 
Se neu nceasdancweshsaus 60&10&24 
EY San asi dtadesdecthénnve 60&10&2% 
Patent Roller, DE anc cnnctcninad 752 
a s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 
iauntiabedeeieiadwasiabieiadmhedd 2g 
sewe 8 Anti-Friction..........cseceses 50g 
Sliding Shutter— 
R. & E., list Dec. 18, 1885........ 60&10&24 
I ie oer aia 708 
SY Ms dvd ceccdeddeetenad 60&10&108 
Shells— 


First quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 oses 
Oak 


First quality Rival, Club and Cllimax 
brands, 14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7. 


rae Kent eteadediadexawsnenkededs 30810828 
¥ rize. . 40&28. 


334108: 
Smokeless brand, 12, 10, 16 vant wa 


Trap brand, 12 and 10 

Seibold’s Comb. Shot $ rellis inceoneed 

Brass Shot Shells, Ist quality....... bone 

Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, C — 
&28 


Shells Loaded— 


Standard List, July 19, 1890............. 
40&10&10@40&10&10&54. 


Ship Tools— 
L. & I. J. White...... seateceds dosuees 20&58. 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Horse— 


Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, Diamond 
State & Bryden’s Boss, at factory..$4.00 
Bryden’s Frog Pressure, at factory. .$5.00 


Mule— 


Add $1 ® keg to above prices. 
Ox Wrought— 





Shot— 
Ton lotsSmali lots 
Drop, up to 53 25-% bag. ..81.40 $1.45 
Drop, up to B, 5-® - 25 35 
Drop, B and larger, : 5-2 
NR Sale a ee 1.65 1.70 
Drop, B and larger, 5-> 
i divus déceibedencecuns 40 40 
Buck and Chilled, 25-» 
oR ne 1.65 1.70 
Buck and Chilled,5-® bag 40 40. 
Dust Shot, 25-® bag.. .... 2.00 2.00. 
Dust Shot, 5-® bag........ 45 45 


Shovels and Spades— 
Ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, 
1885 


RGungsanuceadegdedieds duce stesenss 204 
NoTE.—Jobbers frequently give 5@73¢% 
extra on above. 


Griffith’s Black Iron................50&108 
Ce itecnccustessaiecne 60@60&10% 
Griffith’s Solid C. 8S. R. R. Goods.. 20% 
St. Louis Shovel Co............ 20@20&7 % 
Hussey, Binns & Co................ 15@' 
EE Gi ncentecsctccseas 20@ 20&7 
RE BE WO dsacccacecdaescocas 50&1 
i Pa ctcpeasshasaeacciicammeins q 
Payne Pettebone & Son.......... 3344&54 
Remington’ s (Lowman’s Pat. }3081 40% 
Rowland’s Black Iron.............. 50&108 
Rowland’s Steel............ ee 
Terra Haute Shovel & Tool Co.. «-25% 
Shovels and Tongs— 
TR icenaeaumeiini 60&10@60&10&54 
ON I catdcedscunkedste ‘aasd 60&10&108 
Sieves— 
Be gaa ines ema 50&254 
Buffalo Metallic, 8. S. & Co 0...... ..50&25% 


Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters 
# doz $2.00; § gr $21.60 


Mis tte céecdsaduada secees ar $21.00 
de IO, «cc ccovantnaaas # doz $2.00 
SU enctvcusadenee aecnases # doz $2.00 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Iron. . Plated, 
Mesh 18, Nested, # ‘doz.. 90.80 kh $1.00 
Mesh 20, Nested, # doz.... 05 . 1.10 


Mesh 24, Nested, # doz.... 1.15 _ 1,25 
Skeins, Thimble— 


Wententt Beis ncccvacaess<- 75&5@75&104 


Columbus W'rt. Steel. .Special net prices 


Coldbrookdale Irom Co........ .....+.+ 60% 

Seneca Falis Pattern................... 604 

., * §& A eee 0% 

Utica Turned and Fitted...... .......35% 
Slates— 

j School, by case........ 50&10@50&10&104 


a 


: 
4 
; 
j 
if 


ee 
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Snaps Harness &c.- 





Anchor (T. & 8. Mfg. Co.).............. 65% 
Fitch’s (Bristol) 

a ee 

in tes<hsncasnbbies nn nernia cena 50% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded..... JoRiORIOZ 
Ny ET Gls ns00scsenecekstiad 40&10% 

i cecttinistronscons “TT pogo ekoe 
Covert, New Patent.......... 50k 1L0&5&2% 
Covert, New R. E..........00 60K 10&5&2E 
Covered Spring................. 60&10&10¢ 


Covert’s Saddlery Works’ Triumph .334% 


Snaths, Scythe— 
BE. ncndteneensnctncveneswencad sae 


Soldering lrons— 

See srons, Soldering. 
Spittoons, Cuspidors, &c. 
Standard Fiberware— 
Cospigors. 8i¢-inch, # doz., No. 5, $8; No. 


Spittoons, Daisy, 8-inch, No. 1, $4; 10 and 
11 inch, $6. 


Spoke Shaves— 


See Shaves, Spoke. 


Spoke Trimmers- 
See Trimmers, Spoke. 


Spoons and Forks— 


Tinned Iron— 


Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list. - TOR LOS 
— ‘able and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.'s 

.. T0&108 
B3Y4Gk 25 





Silver Plated— 
4 months or 5¢ cash 30 days : 









Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers..... . 408154 
Cc, Rogers & Bros........ 40&15% 
Rogers & Bros......... 408155 
Reed & Barton.. ° O@40&5S 
Wm. Rogers rd 40, 15&56 


Simpson, Hall, ler & Co... 40, 15&5% 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. ...40, 15&5% 







L. Boardman & SOM... ....+ +e + HOR1QGES 
Miscellaneous— 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.: 
No. 67 Mexican Silver....... 50k 10&5% 


SOK 1LOR5S* 
WE LOSS 


No. 30 Silver Metal...... 
No, 24 German Silver.. 


No. 50 Nickel Silver. . SORE 

No. 49 Nickel Silver............ &10R5% 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 

Rogers’ Silver Metal Ser ee 50k 10&6% 

18% Rogers’ German Silver........ HOKE 

224 ers’ Nickel Silver.......... 50kOS 


German Silver. .» HO@50R5: 
German Silver, Hall ‘& Elton. ORS cas 
Nickel Silver - H&5@H &10&5% cash 


Brittannia. . BCO@CORSE 
Boardman’s Nickel ‘Silver, ‘list July 1, 
SE cca’ anh Dan cbaricancnsseeee GOKTGRSS 


Boardman’s Brittannia ) Spon. case 


SOUR. ncecncccees .60&53 cash 
Springs- 
Door— 

Torrey’ s Rod, 39 in...... # doz $1.20@1.25 
Gray’s, ® gr. $20.00 evecececes 00 eaeee 25% 
Bee Rod, ® gr., $20.00........ . .20@25% 
Warner’s No. 1, # doz $2.50; "No. 2, 

an a0 0000 0s 0 enn taeeaneeneseeee 5O@50& 5% 


Gem (Coil), list April 19, 1886..... 10@15% 
Star (Coil), list April 19, 1886. ..20@20&5% 


Victor (Cc ce 60&1 0G 60.K1 05% 
Champion (Coil).......60&10@60&10&10% 
Cowell’s, No. 1, # doz $18.00; No. 2, 
$15.00...... cacceceascceesse es DO@5OR106 
Rubber, complete, ® doz $4.50. ....55&10% 
PEED. ncn cnccecescdcccgunansie 50@ 50& 10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
Elliptic, Concord, Platform -_ Half 


Es iin nnknc0rhe sanbrenedesee nea 
Cliff’s Bolster Springs. ...............0 25% 
Squares— 
Steel and Iron..... ? ia 
Nickel-Plated....... (tener eee R5@R5RK5* 


Try Square and T Bevels...... 60&10&106 
Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels....50% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter... .30&10% 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 





25% 

Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.......... 40% 

Avery’s Bevel Protractor.............. 5On 
Squeezers— 

Fodder— 
a re ® doz $2.00 
ee i ® doz $1.25 

Lemon— 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1....®% doz $6.00 

25&30% 
TB cnesctisebas ® doz $38.00, 35¢ 
Wood, Common......... # doz $1. 70@1.75 
Dunlap’s ow Fre # doz $3.75, 20¢ 
Sammis....No. 1, $5,00; No. 2, §9; 12, 

$18 ® RE nc teat as deaccwnael 25 

PE GOO. .conccnsenes » 
E> op0.00sadasdenan 







Dean’s..Nos. 1, # doz %. 
1 


Little Gitant......... 
rete 
Hotchkiss Straight Flas doz $12.00 
Silver & Co., Glass....... .® gro. $9.00 
Manny Lemon Juice Extractor : 
Standard ............ ® doz $0.75@81.00 
REY % doz $2.00 


Standard Fiber Ware— 
See Ware, Standard Fiber. 


50@50 
me: 408! 4 





Staples— 
Blind— 
Barbed, \ in. and larger..... Pn Te@Te 
IEE Dilcnwhsncanacavacnne % D S@Sie¢ 
F nce Staples, Galvamzed./ 5me price 
meee = as B’rb Wire 
Fence Staples Plain....... \ SeeTrd.Rep 


Steelyards 40&10@50% 

Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmith’s : 

Waterford Goods.................05- 35% 

ee ee A ae 35% 
Lightning Screw Plate...... . 25@304% 







Reece’ Og New Screw Plates. 
Reversible Ratchet 
IE ncn dseteken 














‘uae 
Sythe Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Co., list April, 1892........ 3344" 
Oil Stones, &c.— 
Pike Mfg. Co : Price # Bb 
pean No. 1.. osed 
SN 0b ens cmiinniil 
Turkey Oil Stone, ‘we | Fr 
SAiREeS coenen sail B0¢ r 
Turke is aaa ol $2.00 
Washita Stone, Extra............ 5 ¥ 
Washita Stone, Zk E osanes: anven 40¢ | = 
Washita Stone, No. 2........2.)/30¢ 
Washita Slips, MERGER. «..<ccccvces 80¢ % 
Washita Slips, No. 1.............. 70¢ > 3 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 3 to 55°80 & 
in., $2 ¥ 
Arkansas Stone, No, 1 54 to 8 in. SB 
$3.50 | % 
Lake Superior... ..............0+: # mb 13¢ 
Lake Superior Slips............... R Dm 20¢ 
Stove olish— 
%olish, Stove. 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Steel, Polished........... » $s Ay 2 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.......... ¥ doz 80¢ 
i. . «xi ntiesdiiieienntetenh ® doz $1.75 
Rha ssaneesanarsyess .. --25@25R108 


Strops, Razor— 


Genuine we sere seaeqpscnnpeniil 
Imitation - 


IT Tis ohn sds deo tions inlicda tion Gabiiniaiaiiiae 
Badger’s Belt and Gom... 2 ® doz 200 
Lamont Combination......... ® doz $4.00 
Jordan’s Pat. Padded, list Nov. 1, ’89, 50% 
Electric Cutlery Co . peadan "Net 
Campbell Cutlery Co..............0008 Net 
Stuffer or Fillers, 
Sausage— 


Miles’ Challenge, ® doz $20... ..50@50&54 
Perry....® doz, No. 1, $15.00; No. 0, 


I nt oat cht See cece ees « -DORS@5OR1O€ 
Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00........... a 
Enterprise Be Gb vscamen sachs 20&10@30% 
RE Dis cacncconscsavdiadchensensentl 40&10% 


Sweepers, Carpet and 
Lawn— 










Carpet— 
I BIS Bas ccc cvtencevncde # doz $17.00 
Bissell No. 8.. ..¥ doz B20.00 
Bissell, Grand. } doz 00 


Standard...... .. ® doz $24.00 
Domestic. . .. B doz $21.00 


Domestic, No. ..¥ doz 22. 00 
Grand Rapids..... .® doz $24.00 
Crown Jewel, No. $18. 00 ; No. = 
fis’ 00; No. 3, $20.00 
OO conten cu nunuscscehouas see # doz $15.00 
ine roved Parlor Queen, 
Es cakeninndn tens ieee ® doz $27.00 
_ ___ eRe: ® doz .00 
nis nkesssseniwbhensen ® doz $22.00 
i enachkshessutns weudeee P doz 18.00 
oe ae # doz .00 
Housewife’s Delight.......... # doz 15:00 
RE ® doz $16.00 
ueen, with band...... ...... 
Weed, Improved ............. 
i ntebs vs tubeesseineceyaswe 
SDR swechatocebes caekhe 
ickves "<oshanbcbicntese onkee 
SIE. ig apne aepaciiraiell 
INA sin oneniues ht escne Vebbie 
Ee 
SL Ses. - <upeneccansiowee 
UNAS Kn00. cnvsascsscnesece 
Lawn— 
Thompeom BAe, CO... .ccscescccccscoped 30% 


Tacks, Brads, &c.— 


List October 19, 1889. Old established 
straight Weights. Short Weight goods 
are sold at lower prices. 


Carpet Tacks— 


American, Blued ............... Oe 
American, Tin’d and Cop’d...... 7 
Steel, Bright and Blued........ one 
Steel, Tinned and Coppered..... 7 
Swedes SO ee eee — 


Swedes Iron, Tinned............. 
American Iron Tacks, Domestic. bang 
Swedes Iron Tacks— 






iy Sie TED, ccnbeennesnessaunmnitl 

Ss. - sskenpamasonsosacewbe ORs 

Rg Mn «+ densseensiscantoutd 55% 

Lanc., etc tehacnnnnedel 60% ¥ 
Gimp and Lace Tacks— 

i th ine cacemenntieseurewe O28 a 

is Sse cewegenes seepeosete O635% - 

i MTL bcmacwcenenamainahebal 554) 6 

ea eee 60% | = 
Basket and Trimmers’ Tacks— { 5 

DD duscseeckesasccemabeshnanal 5246S | = 

REE «sx tdeena ua badnbanindsiewenhd oe < 
Hungarian Nails............. ....0. 60% | £ 
Common and Patent Brads........55% % 
Leathered Tacks. oe eeeeeensescncees 10% | 
SE WEEE, Ws Wins ccemannéssececne 60% 
Looking Ge Tacks, i Un emmiiel 35% 
Picture-Frame Points, 8. S......... 35% 
0” ER 60% 
Trunk and Clout Nails— 

Tinned wes ‘é 900006 — ° cones | 

nn < oppe 

Basket Nails.......... os 
Chair walls a 
Cigar Box Nail . 


Tia Capped Nails. . 








Miscellaneous— 


Double votes. es neabesausabee 90@90&10% 
Wire ae > eenanne an enkeneel 50&1 
Plymouth Rock Steal Carget Tacks...25% 


Wire Brads and Nails— 
Steel-Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s list 
50&10% 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American. . 


19 | etna 
estermal 






Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire, list.............. 50k 10&5% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c — 
See Shears, Tinners’ &c. 
Tinware— 

Stam Japanned and Pieced, list 
cok 1887 bobRnbucenans 70K 10@ T0&25% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 

&c.—See Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire. 
Tools— 
Coopers’— 

Bradley’ Rinvcccdatanssntunts adenine te 20% 

EE Past oth Fcs unk iscbtde ededadl 20@2&5% 

L. & L. J. IL sx ccbhousnseeereaeiniee 20&5% 

TED ME COD. vecsescescessoevebave 25% 

OR 30% 

DOMOEIRT TOGE OO. ..050.0002000000 30@30&5% 

Shaves Cincinnati Tool Co............ 20% 

Lumber— 

Ring Peavies, “ Blue Line”’.. ® doz $20.00 

Ring Peavies, Common...... # doz $18.00 

teel Socket Peavies......... ® doz $21.00 


Mall. Iron Socket Peavies...® doz $19.00 
Cant Hooks, “ blue Line”....® doz $16.00 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish..#d 14.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, “ Blue 


ad RRS er $16.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket C=? Com- 
SUN ERIN 5 3s nc0snsecnnss Oz $14.50 


Cant prooks, Clip Clasp, * blue, Line” 
Peer eameaes 
Cant itookKs, Clip Clasp, Siameane 

thal dibok «dthsles ockaanasiags # doz $12.00 
Hand Spikes....# doz 6 ft., $15.00; 8 ft, = 


Pike Poles, Pike & Hook, ® doz, 12 ft., 
$11.50; 14 ft., $12.50; 16 ft., $14.50; 
18 ft., $17.50; 30 ft., $21.50. 

Pike Poles, Pike only, ® doz, 12 ft., 
$10.00; 14 ft., $11.00; 16 ft., $13.00; 18 
ft., $16.00; 2C ‘tt. $20.00. 

Pike Poles, not ironed, ® doz, 12 ft., 
$6.00; 14 ft., $7.00; 16 ft., $9.00; 18 ft., 
$12.00; 20 ft., 816,00, 

Setting Poles, ® doz, 12 ft., $14.00; 14 


ft., $15.00; 16 ft., $17.00. 
ere % doz $18.00 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Perfection.. ......... ® doz $12.00 
Atkins’ Excelsior.............. ® doz $6.00 
eee ® doz H.00 


Tobacco Cutters- 
See Cutters, Tobacco, 


Transom Lifters— 
see Lifters, Transom. 


Traps— 
Game— 
a err Serontnnns 10@40&5% 
CRORES PRSUETR... ...cscccccccccccens 70&10% 
Game, Blake’s Patent........... 40810854 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse Wood, Choker, ® doz holes, 9@10¢ 


Mouse, Round Wire...... # doz $1.50 10% 
Mouse, Cage, Wire....... # doz 330 10% 
Mouse, Catch-em-alive..® doz $2.50 15% 
Mouse, Bonanza......... ¥ doz 0.90@$1.00 
rere ra @ gr $10.00, 10% 
ee eee ie eae $10, 00 
DN cnn cctndecnundscess bene $5.25 
otchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5- Zz, oe 
# doz., 75¢ ; in fullcases, ® dos: = Saka, 
Hotchkiss Imp. Rat Killer... 18.60 
Hotchkiss New Rat Killer.. % oo 16.50 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer......... ? gro $15.00 
Triers— 
Butter GG Cheese ie. viene cccccccccccvees 25% 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’ Diticsnsnaiceminad ® doz $10.00, 504 
EE c.0.00npnccnacccsbadcdentsdtein 
Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No, 2, $12.00 ® doz. 
55&10% 
EN basicicensssotenies ¥ doz $9.00, 204 
Sel inn Kanu atoeuntceteehavencrxe 25% 
Trowels— 
Lothrop’s Brick and Plasteri 1 35g 
Reed’s Brick and Plastering........... ; 15% 
Disston’s Br’k and Plastering. 25@2KSF 
Peace’s Plastering.............. -25@25K5¢ 
eemeans < em isnt cnenand 20@20&5% 
Rose’s Mv ceseesceeveces seu 1 
is ons ccnptse > tshtbnnbnatinn Oe 
a — Brick and aaa ss Gane 20% 
oo Angie Trowel, # ne900se0 ebbee o. i $36: 


No. 2, $00: Nov sonb. “het @ 10g 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.’s List. 
Thompson Mfg. Co.............. 





Tubes, Boiler— 


See Pipe. 
Twine— 
Flax Twine— 
No. 9, { and i ® Balls.. 25 ie 
Ro. ie and 8 8 pan Be 
No. 94, Sand $4 @ Balls,...-"<306 Soo 
un tee ecae Db ae. cred 28¢ 
oO. rass, 4 an Db 18,5) 
Chalk Line, Gott, 49 ® Balls........ 268 
ason Line, , ® Balls......... 55¢ 
2-Ply Hemp, 44 and ® Balls (Spri 
Ply Hennp, 18 Bali nine 64@16¢ 
Ply Hemp, 1 1% ® Balls........ ove ¢ 
Got qand 8 Yay hh 5 Balls to ..15¢@ 
Wool ute, ml Db —_ pence ce ue 


CRepreccccocoesescesee 1 
Colton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 # to doz. igs 
Vises— 


Parallel— 


ten wll s pate Double Gaew. ‘ hates 
Si . 30% 





Saw Filers— 


Seca eee ee ogaange onions 
| — meatier): 
Reading. ih ee eeoon 
Miscellaneous— 
Combination Hand Vises % gr.$42.00 





COWS BORG VIINB ss is csoccccctctaceses 


OS BO VINGS, ncnstecconecenscoacas 10% 
0 error . 25&108 
Enterprise ae Vises, eacn.......... $3.00 
Massey Combination Pipe boneudened .. 408 


W ads—Price Per M. 






U.M.C.&W.R.A.—B. z. » ap: 68¢ 
¥ -M.C.&W.R.A.—B., E. s2¢ 
M.C.&W.R.A.—B. E.,8......, 96¢ g 
UM CaW RAB Mgt sc aceccueee 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—P. E., ll up. 115 & 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—P. E., 9&10.. 1.50 2 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—P. E., 8...... 1.70} 3 
U.M.C.&W.R.A—P. E., 7...... 1,80 
Eley’s B. E., 11 and ‘epeante aout $1.70@$1.7! 
Eley’s P. E., 12 to 20.......... . 3.00@ 3.25 
Wagon Boxes— 
See Boxes, Wagon. 
Washer Cutters— 
See Outters, Washers. 
Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow-Ware— 
— aagweseansangs nesebashes éoulonlon 
White Enameled Ware— 
Maslin Kettles...... mused concel 75&5S 
Tinned Bollers and Spans... OGoDReR 
nD ers an Ds .. 
Rustless Hollow W: Ware ies ode 12 50@ 50868 
Gray Enameled Ware— 
i skns conkedecanseel Kociaradtiziieind 508 
Maslin Kettles............... 60&60&10% 
Boilers and Saucepans.,............ 
Enameled— 
ate and Granite Ware, list Jon} 
need Enameled Ware.... “aia 33 ise 
Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 
Inch..... 6 7 


9 
- 55¢ 60¢ 65¢ 75¢ 
Standard Fiber— 


Wash-Basins, 1 
12 





4.00 
8.00 
4.00 4.50 
4.00 
Half- ; es Measure.......... . 3.50 
See also Pails. 
Indurated Fiber.— 
Spittoons No. 2, Y gos sania «++--$8.40 
Basins, Ri doz., TL os ee eed, 00 
Washtubs, ested, Nos. 0 


844 pieces), * pertedpper: 50 
Keelers wees: Nos. i, 2, 3 and 4 (4 s 

pieces), F mest................05 x 
er o i, 17 and 19-inch 3 


3 
uiyaid aaa, pt., qt., 2 qt. and 
funnell pieces, ® set........$1.60 
See also Pai 


Silver Plated, Hollow— 


4 mo. or 5% ome in 30 days. 
OQ aa 
Meriden Britannia Co... TTTTTT evces 40&54 
empece, Hal ae & Co. 

Rogers & Brother. ............+++++ 
Hartford Silver 1 Piate Co. re 40&5&55 
William Rogers Mfg.Co. .. ‘ 
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— Gaby... Mos. 000 1B....0escccessss 70@70&5% j j = on « 
; Washers— — Tin d Tin'd list, Nos. to 18: jo@roa ios |. Wire Cloth and Netting Aiken’s Pocket (Bright)... .86.00, 50&10% 
Size hole........... 5-16 % ? 54 to 1% Painted Screen Cloth, good qualtt , The Favorite Pocket.....# doz., $.400, 40% 
Washers..... ... 3: 6 5 3. 3 Stone, # 100 sq. ft., $1.40 | Webster’s Pat. Combination.......... 25% 
nee. Db, # BD, add \4¢, 5-B Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18 Galvanized Wire Netting...... 75@75&10% Bearden’ pesccvecceseeeetncnsveees .30% 
xe . : Den Van wen ose C0558 i Mic dacccedkscagdae ‘ 
Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to 26 5 Wire, Barb— . Pa ae ree ae 
gt ey ; ’ Alligator..... sae 
Wedges-— gr. Gnd ABR, Hes. SF to 0 , See Trade Report. Donohue’s Engineer....:.........-. 
C00eee coevecccees coe . - cme, adware ee 
Tinned Broom Wire, 18 to 21, ® ®...434¢ Wire Rope—see Rope, Wire. SE PE bccscnceceuceeneccents 
Galvanized Fence, Nos. 8 and 9... T0&108 Wrenches— Hercules..... duatdvacdedecanadentel 
Weight s h— Brass, list Jan. 18, 1884...... ....25@33%% | American Adjustable ....... ee 6h Ulllll, eee 55&3% 
e g s, as Copper, list Jan. 18, 1884.........3344@4( Baxter’s Adjustable “S”..... 40&10@504 | Diamond Steel.. ea aa aad caa 
> > > ‘ g % : a- > > ace Wrenches 25 
Solid Eyes............ # ton $18.00@$19.00 Malta's Steel and Tintd on Spools a 60% Err a ssenerennneness i at. saeeree 
ss Spools...... SE se aMNCH. .....- + 000+ + ODE 
«| Malin’s Brass and Cop. on Spools.... .50% | Goes’ “ ~hanics’’’.......... 50R10&3% 
ell Bm uckets alvan Tate’s Spooled, Tin’d & Annealed. .60&5% +h ard aor i etl 65&10@70% : 
zed— ets, Well, Gal-| pater s Bog | ore Wrin Clothes— 
vanised pate’s Spooled Cop. and Brass......... 50% Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’... .60&10% ringers, otnes 
: 8 ie eo SOO to ze — Lamson & Sessions’ Standard. ....70&10% | 4m. Wringer Co.’s list,July1,’92..2% cash 
Wheels, Well— Steel Music Wire, i2 to 30, imported... wm | F.S. & W. Agricaltaral...... ) -se1o@sog | Colby WringerCo.,listSept.1, "01 
8 in., $2.25 ; 10 in., $2.70; 12 In., $3.25 60@70¢ # D + rent Seantona? Agric’ c@ : Lovell Mfg. Co., list Jan. a 1802 . 
Wire and Wire Coods Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Bemis & Call’s: Ps | Peerless Mfg. Co., list Feb., 1892..2% cash 
_ Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. Pat. Combination. seuceeverdsepedecessne 
Iron— Merrick’s Pattern. wae BOS Wrought CGoods— 
Market Bright Wire Goods— Brigg § Pattern..........0.....000044-20% Pe 
Br.& Ann.,Nos.0 to'18.75&10@75&10&5% Cylinder or Gas Pipe.............. 405% } Staptes, Hooks, &c., list March 17, 1892 
Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18........ cee cece 75&5% ' Standard list................... 80&20@85¢ | No.3 Pipe.. veeeeneee es AOQ10% 858258 





Paints, Oils and Colors.—Wholesale Prices. 


Animal and Vegetable Cylinder, dark, filtered...... 10 @ 














TeRMs, &c.—Lead and Litharge.—On | Zinc, American, dry.....# ® 44@ 5 















13 ; £ 
Paraffine, 234¢ @ 24 gravity.. 114@ 12 lots of 500 ® or over, 60 days’ time or 2'¢ | Zinc, French, Red Seal....... 7Vy@ 
Oils - Paraffine, OB pravity Dewees oot 10bg@ 11 % discount for cash if paid within 15 days | Zinc, French, Green Seal..... 9 @ .. 
Linseed, City, raw.. per gal. .. @ 41 Paraffine, 28 gravity......... 8 @ 8 | of date of invoice. ue Zine, French, V. M. X.. wares ge, @ 7 
Linseed, City, boiled.... .... -. @ 44 | Paraffine, red.......... seseee 9 @ UG] Ocher, Rochelle.............. 1.35 @ 1%¢ | Zinc, Antwerp, Red Seal.... 74@ . 
Linseed, Western, raw..... -- @ 40 cher, French W genes aes 14@ Zhe a, AutwerD, Sse Seal.. we “in 
’ Ez ave <6 » 7T2 Ocher, German Washed.... 4@ 3 Zine, German, L. Z. -* ( ‘ 
a city: ee: 70 2 yh Paints and Colors Ocher, American............- “46@ 1% Zine, V. M. in FopPy oil, G. 
Lard, City, Extra No.1...... -- @ 56 Barytes, Foreign, ® ton..$22.00 @24.00 Orange Mineral, English.... 84@ 9 Seal, lots of 1 ton and - - 
Lard, City, No. 1............. .. @ 45 | Barytes, Amer. floated....20.00 @32.00 | Orange Mineral, French..... 10 @ 104% OVEP..... .-.--+-+--- eee 1 4@ 116 
Lard, Western, prime..... . « @ 7 Barytes, Amer. No, 1......15.00 @17.00 Orange Mineral, German.... 8%@ 9% _, ots less than one ton... = il @ @ 
Cotton-seed, Crude, prime.. ©; @ 28 | Barytes, Amer. No.2......13.00 @15.00 | Orange Mineral, American. 84@ 9% | Zinc, V. M. in Poppy Oil, 
Cotton-seed, Crude, off Barytes, Amer. No, 3...... 11.00 @12.00 | Paris White, English Cliff- ‘ Red Seal.. ........-.-:0:- 0. @ 0 
er 26 @ 27 Blue, Celestial......... oe) 6 @ 8 UR cance cevseee lOO @1.15 lots of 1 ton and over...... 10 @ a 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yel- Ny GAs s ccccccccdens 40 @ 50 Paris White, American..... 70 @ 75 lots of less than 1 ton..... 10}4@ 1 * 
eda atitneswiadses 30 @ 31 Blue, Prussian.............. 25 @ 40 Red, Indian, English......... jhe@ 7 DiscounTs.—French Zinc pe | . 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yel- Blue, Ultramarine......... 8 @ 25 | Red, Indian, American...... 2 @ 644 | buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one is a, Ne 
low, off grades............. 29 @ 30 Brown, Spanish.... ri “@ 1 pO err 9 @ i4 grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2% ; 50 ) —. ee o 
Sperm, Crude.............00. 67 @ .. Brown, Vandyke, Amer... 3 @ 34g | Red, Tuscan.... eel a 9 @ ll discount allowed on less than bbl. lots. 
Sperm, Natural Spring...... 67 @ 70 | Brown, Vandyke, English, 6 @ 8 | Red, Venetian, American... Colors in Oil— 
Sperm, Bleached Spring.... 72 @ 75 | Carmine, No. 40,in bulk.. 3.10 @ .. # 100 B..1.00 @1.10 ° . > 30 
Sperm, Natural Winter..... 73 @ 76 | Carmine, No. 40, in boxes Red, Venetian, English......1.20 @1.35 | Black, Drop, Frankfort..... 25 @ 0 
Sperm, Bleached Winter.... 78 @ 81 or barrels........ ; .320 @ .. Sienna, Italian, Burnt and Black, Drop, English........ 12 @ = 
I .. @ 45 Carmine, No, 40, in ounce Powd. # ......... . £@ 5 Black, Drop, Domestic. ..... as 10 
Whale, Natural Winter..... 65 @ 56 bottles...... apap ey re Sienna, Ital., Burnt Lumps. 1%@ 34¢ | Black, Lampblack, Best.... 20 @ 35 
Whale, Bleached Winter.... 58 @ 59 Chalk, in bulk......#® ton.. 1.65 @ 1.90 Sienna, Ital.. Raw, Powd... 444@ 5l¢ | Black, Lampblack,Common 7 @ 18 
Whale, Extra Bleached..... 59 @ 60 Chalk, in bbls..# 100 mb... 33 @ 40 Sienna, Ital., Raw, Lumps.. 14@ 3% Black, Ivory sete eeeneeenes . 3 @ 15 
Sea Elephant, Bleached China Clay, English. : Sienna, American, Raw..... l'g¢@ 1% | Blue, Chinese................ > @ 40 
4, Per eppat 62 @ 63 # ton.13.00 @18.00 Sienna, American, Burnt and Blue, Prussian...........+++- 20 @ 45 
Menhaden, Crude, Sound... 30 @ 31 Cobalt Oxide, prep’d...... 9.00 @11.00 Powdered.............. em» Ws@ 1% | Blue, Ultramarine........... 12 @ 18 
Menhaden, Crude, Southern .. @ .. Cobalt Oxide, Eiose. a! Talc, French........ cesecee 1144@ 1g | Brown, Vandyke............ 7@ 12 
Menhaden, Light Pressed... 37 @ .. lots 100 B®. 2.50 @ .... Talc, American..... . O64@ 1% | Green, Chrome...........--. 8 @ 13 
Menhaden, Bleached W’ter. 38 @ .. | Cobalt Oxide, black....... Terra Alba, Fr’ch. # 100 ® 75 @ 80 | Green, Paris..............-.- 16 @ 18% 
Menhaden, Extra Bleached. 40 @ 42 less 100 BD. 2.65 @ 2,90 Terra Alba, English 70 @ 7 Sienna, Raw....... ccoosese FT @ UB 
Tallow, City, prime......... 44 @ 45 | Green, Paris,in bulk...... 13 @ 15%] Terra Alba, American No.1 70 @ 75 Sienna, Burnt.......... wee 7 @ MU 
Tallow, Western, prime.... 424%@ 43 | Green, Paris, 170 @175 Bb Terra Alba, American No.2 45 @ 50 | Umber, Raw............... - 7 @ 10 
Cocoanut, Ceylon........... 54@ .. tis deint nein ane 14 @ 16 Umber, Turkey, Burnt and Umber, Burnt......... cece 7 @ 10 
Cocoanut, Cochin...... ..... 6%@ 634] Green, Paris,small pack. 1544@ 22 PI inc vicncscages Dp 3ue@ 4 P ty— 
Cod, Domestic............... 38 @ 40 Green, Chrome, ordinary. 6 @ 2 Umber, Turkey Bnt. Ln..... 2%@ 3 ut 
Ce Dn scxcccneesecgnse 42 @ 45 | Green, Chrom*,pure..... 22 @ 25 Umber, Turkey, Raw and In barrels and 44 bbis...... .01%@ .O1 
obs dacntereasene . 4 @ 36 Lead, Eng., B.B. white.... 8&«@ 10 Powdered... .... a Ue ee | ee --.e-. ODG@ .O1 
Red Saponified.. ....... #® 4i6@ 5 | Lead, Amn. White, dry or in oil: Umber, Turkey, R’w Lumps 2%4@ 2% |Intinecans...... .. east O1ke@ ue 
_. pA wcnueet pergal 35 @ 36 Kegs, = less than 500%... 744 @ 7% | Umber, poe: a Amer.. 144@ 14¢|Inbladders..  ........... O1%@ .02) 
Lp kceuncehcdeebeCecitece 36 @ 37 fegs, lots 500 ® to5 tons.... 6% @7 Umber, Turkey, R’w Amer. 14@ 1 : 
Olive, Italian, bbis..... .... 64 @ 65 Kegs, lots 5 tons to 12 tons.. +} @ 6% | Yellow, Chrome........... . 10 @ Spirits Turpentine— 
Neatsfoot, prime haee@-osienes 50 @ 55 Kegs, lots 12 tons and over.. 64 @ 6% Vermilion, American Lead. 114@ 12 In regu bbls -- @ 30 
Palm, prime, Lagos..... Dd SK@ 6% Leet, White, * oil, = ® tin vormaanes, Quicks‘er, baik.. 57 @ .. In machine bbls..... @ 30% 
pails, add to keg price..... . .. @ Vermilion, Quicks’er, bags.. 58 @ .. 
Mineral Oils— Lead, White, in oil. 1246 ® tin s Vermilion, Quicksilver sm’r Clue— 
pails, add to keg price....... .. @1 icscxvnstacanesneness. Gi OP xe BA Gi eaces cecccecces #n 8 @ 10 
Black, 29 gravity, 25 @ 30 Lead, White, in oil, 1 to5 ® as Vermilion, English Import. 8 @ 90 Sas FT 
cold test............ rgal 7 @ 7% sorted tins, add to keg price. .. @ | Vermilion, Imitation, Eng.. 8 @ 35 Medium White.............. 13 @ 15 
Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold Lead, Red, bbls. and }¢ bbls... 644 @ 744 | Vermilion, Trieste........... 90 @ 924¢ | Extra White.... - 17 @ ®@ 
LOBE. nnn e esse eeee os ew eee ee 74@ 8 | Lead, Red, kegs............. 344 .. Tg | Vermilion, Chinese.......... 9246@ 9% | French...... 10 @ 22 
Pink, 30 gravity, summer... 6 @  64¢/ Litharge, kegs............. 7ig Whiting Common, # 100 ® 37446@ 42% | English . 10 @ 1b 
Cylinder, light, filtered...... 14 @ 16 Litharge, bbls. and 44 bbl 744 Whiting Gilders’.... ........ 45 @ 55 eee cese aviétiewnscics Se 


“IDEAS ror HARDWARE MERCHANTS.” 


There is probably no line of business which calls for such an infinite amount of patience in attention to 
details and so much ingenuity in general management as that of the successful hardware merchant. «<> 
Mr. D. T. Matuerr’s book of ideas is not a cheap circular made up of threadbare advice and moth-eaten 
maxims—a ae that you will throw aside without a second glance. It is a handsomely printed, 
ractical book, containing nearly two hundred pages of interesting reading matter and written by a successful 
usiness man who thoroughly understands his subject. 


SEND FOR IT. FPRICE, $1.00 


Mallett’s “Ideas for Hardware Merchants.” 


There is not a dull chapter in the whole book: not a page but is filled with practical suggestions and 
valuable information. If your business is poor it will help you to make it good. If good you can make it better, 


EMBRACES CHAPTERS ON 
How to Advertise a Hardware Store. How to Select Seasonable Goods and 


How to Display them. How to dress a Window, and How to Compete 
with Department Stores. 


Mr. Mallett gives you useful points on systematizing business; on the treatment and management of 
clerks ; on the best way to secure low quotations from jobbers and manufacturers, and on the arrangement of 
price-lists. There are a thousand practical ideas embraced in this book. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of Price, by 


DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher and Bookseller, 96-102 Reade St., N. Y. 
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THE IRON AGE. 





October 27, 1899 





CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


OCTOBER 26, 1802. 


The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 
Ne | Si 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from Store— 
Common iron: 


34 to2in. round and wegeteit t ‘ 2.00¢ 
lto6in. x %tolin... ...... (¥ DB 1.0@2. 


‘Refined Iron: 


54 to 2in. round and square. 

lto4éin. x % tol in. bia ines le fh 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 

4% to6in. x % to a 

1 to Gin. x % and 5-16 ee @ D 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 
Rods—% and 11-16 round and aq. 3 2.10 @ 2. 204 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12.. Th 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 
** Burden Best’ Iron, base price.@ D.... ...3.00¢ 
Burden’s “H. B. & 8.”’ Iron, m 

base price..... ....... .... 8 D - -2.80¢ 
“Dister” ....... = Nias WD 3.00¢ 
Norway Bars .. ........ idenn 3.75 @ 4.00¢ 


Norway Shapes oe 4.50 @ 5.0 ¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 


Per b 
Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base . 
price in small lots 254¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smalllots. 8 ¢ 
Gest Cast Steel’ Machine ry, base price in 
ST BOE nnince 50 xncees 


Sheet Iron from Store— 
Black— 


Common R.G. Cleaned 
American. American. 








¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
354¢ 
ro 
Asperteen B. BB... 0006 n0g9-0005<000 2 tb ‘« ® 4u¢ 
Calvanized Sheet lIron— ss 
Sk CN Micki occks locks oe ® Db 4.20¢ 
SUE... hi snine wa shnlen shone Bb 46¢ 
23 to 24 ; “Be sie 
25 to2 ae § 
27.. =f > 5Me 
© 29 to 30 - - : ...@ D 
enuine Russ a, accorc ing o 
IID, vacasnedas assesses shee Db 12¢ @ 13¢ 
Patent Planished .............. P D A, 10¢; B, %¢ 
Craig Polished Sheet Steel.. ........... Be bd, sio¢ 
1 English Stee! from Store. se 
etre O Cant annie. Kenn peeeeeee BDbK@l1i ¢ 
WORME, CAGE. 0.5005 cocscscce seeccnecese D116 ¢ 
Best Double Shear D1 ¢ 
BT, MOC QUE osc n ee vcccccecs coven bdi2 ¢ 
‘German Steel, Best bi10 ¢ 
2d quality o 80 Bro ¢ 
3d quality. eds ¢ 
Sheet Cast ‘Steel, lst quality sesaune Sete BD ¢ 
24 quality <5 Se GREE ckndecny et steae eb ¢ 
R. “Mushet’s * Special ‘hina, Spus 
ushet’s “ se”. pubesevevent 
per Annealed...... Ph ¢ 
= - “Titanic” Ls Bbw ¢ 
m At oj Db 
E, TOOD 5 60 Jc0n edesseategeasbes, « « 
SS ou 00ssaceaies. aeeberssand 2146 @ alg 
Straits in Bars ‘ 
in Plates— 
uty : ¢ % bd. 


Charcoal Plates— Bright— 

Guaranteed Plates command special prices, 
according to quality. Per box. 

Melyn and Caliand Grade. IC, 10 =xl4.. @ $6.50 


IC, 12 Exile. 6.75 

- ” ey x.. 6.50 

“ * 10, » x28. 13.00 

” * is, 2 te. Cty 

” - « 1X, 2 xl2.. @ 8.% 

* » ~« 1X, 14 eD.. @ 8.80 

« = wa’ = F ™ 25s 

“ “ * DC, 16xli.. 6.00 

- * “ .DX l2}4exl7.. @ 8.00 

Allaway Grade ‘enue ---1C, 10 xl4.. @ 6.00 

Se Ic, 12 xR... @ 6.2 

” 6S ch eee Ic, 14 x2... @ 6.00 

“ P ““iismesveen IC, 20 x28... @12.00 

es ~~ <Jaeeuanienl IX, 10 xl4.. @ 7.80 

“ gf 1X, 12 x12.. @ 7.% 

* OF  Sakacseuee IX, 14 x®.. @ 7.50 

* wee IX, W x28.. @15.00 

~  ‘eiwhinen ean Dc, ena @ 5.50 

_ Oe tee Dx xl7.. @ 7.00 
Coke Piates— Bright 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. $5.50 @ $5.60 

10 x 2.. @ 8.50 

20 x 28.. 11.50 @ Rw 

IX, 10x14, 14x32... ... @ 7.00 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x W.. @ 56.50 


Charcoal Plates—Terne— 
Guaranteed Plates command speciai prices 
according to quality. 


Dean Grade.—IC, 14 x 20......... : @ $5.75 
BORO. covces 11.00 @ 11.25 
ee asses + @ 6.50 
BEE nirkcsba-n @ 138.00 
Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 20.. @ 56.6 
20 x 28.. e 11.00 
IX 14x20... 6 BO 
MxW... .... @ WwW. 
Tin Boiler Plates— 

C06 6 B...00:0525 112 sheets. .... .... @ $18.35 
eis OO BOR 500 se0n 112 sheets .... .... @ 14.50 
Beds Oe Oks cnn scen 112 sheets ........ @ 16.00 

Copper— 


Duty: Pig, Bar and Ingot, 144¢ ; Old Copper, 1¢ 
#@ D>. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which © opper is a component of chief yalue), 
35 s ad valorem. 









Rs i thee ours tee a uae be eee @ 12%¢ 
Ansonia grade Arizona................ +: @ 11%4¢ 
Ansonia grade Casting................ «. @ll ¢ 


Sheet and Bolt— 

Prices adopted by the Association of Cop 
Manufacturers of the United States, May 
19,1892. Subject to a discount of 10 <@a@ 
according to size of order. 








= & §& |Weights per sq. foot and prices 
= = a | per pound, 

» & Sigil a s]s] a|)s | (2. 
2 SD be [ere rey ete eS '. . 
- a » | = N 
 § § |S/slajalizial|ers 
2 2 &{/s/F12/F/8/ 81g |g 
= ° = Ale ola) a2 g 
eS Ss See Se eis 
30—72———| 22 | a2 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 30 
30—— 72 | 92 | & | 2 | 23 | 25 | 27) Bi]... 
36——9g——_——| 22 | 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 30 | 33 |.... 
36——_—_——96 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 31 | 35)... 
48-— .98-—__—_ 22 | 22 | 2% | | 2 | R.... 
48—____ 96 | 22 | 22 | 25 27 20) 8 

€0 = 96—_——| 2 | 22 | 27 | 29 / H|....|.... 
60——__ 6 22 | 23 | 28 )....|. 

84——96 ——-— 23 | 24 

84——--——-98 | 24] 25] ...)....)...0) 000. i 
Ov'r 84 in.wide! 25 | 27 |....|....|... |... hie 





Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and “over, per 
Dy dhdceciverenUal aSOh Nicknciee@enaaten 2¢ 

Circles, Segments ‘and Pattern Sheets, 60 1n. 
diameter and less, 3¢ # tb) advance over prices 
of Sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, over 60 
in. diameter, up to 96 in. diameter inclusive, 
4¢ ® advance over prices of Sheet Copper 
required to cut them from. 

Cir. les, Sezments and Pattern Sheets, over 96 
in. diameter, 5¢ ® advance over prices of 
Sheet Copper required to cut them = 

Coid or Hard Rolied Copper 14 oz. ® square 
foot and heavier, l¢ ® over the foregoing 


prices. 
Cold or Hard Rolled Conger lighter than 14 oz. 
#8 square foot, 2¢ @ over the foregoing 


prices. 
All Polished Co opp per over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® th 
advance over the foregoing prices. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flate— 


Per b. 
14 ounce to square foot and heavier.......... 26¢ 
12 ounce and up to l4ounce to square foot. ..27¢ 
10 ounce and up to 12 ounce................... 29¢ 


Lighter ID iin ane sctied a nsotec eee a2¢ 
Circles less than 8 inches diameter, 2¢ ® PD ad- 
ditional. 
Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 
10 %@ 20 discount, according to size of order. 


Copper Wash Bowl Bottoms— 
Tinned .... ..# TD 34¢, 10% @ 2s 


Tinning— 


Ne 
wees | sheets on one ihe, 10, 12 and 14 x 48 
iit. . nanbibasceutvsst skis vadsamien bywaeid 
Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each....... 30¢ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14 in. x 60 
OE cues Sibson 04 ks gibieWesthannncced 1 
For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 
DA <cthetsus | Asckaceebiiansansstenceat 
For tinning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets l4in. x 8 
DANG A ehh cnt based we. ebe o.. aenmoaen 12¢ 
T inning sheets on one side, ‘other sizes, per 
square foot.. ........ 
For tinning both sides double the above ‘prices. 


Planished Brass and Copper— 
Nov larger than st x ov. 
SCD RUNNER sii: canenddcnsasaccwe 24¢ @ D 
Ms 6:64 Ant Rua pebeOSF6 CNSR Suse sekees eeu 25¢ ? b 
OWNS buns © aghuw Beads bes ptaseoed ches ©hteeeee 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
July 6, 1892. Ne 


0. G. XG.) %)W| KML) IIR 








$14; 6-12/ 32| 28| 25| 2 | 23} 22] 19 
15 13 | 33 | 28] 2 25 | 24| 23 20 
16 14] 34| 29) 27) 26) 25) 2] 20 
17 | 15 | 35] 30; 28) 27| 26/ 25] 21 
18 16 | 37 | 31 | 20 27 26 | 25 22 
19 17 | 38) 32) 30) 20) 28) 27) m2 
20} 1819| 39| 34| 32] 31! 30| 20] 26 
21 20| 41/ 36) 34 33 | 32} 31| 29 
22 21/ 43] 37] 35/ 84/ 33) 32] 31 
23 22| 45] 39] 37] 36) 35| 34/ 34 
24 | 23 | 48) 41 | 30) 38 86 | 35 | 36 
26 ' 24 | Si! 44] 411 40° 30' 38) 40 


Copper, Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ¥ D additional 





















razed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20 inclusive.) 
Above 5-16 inch to 3 inch, inclusive................... 35¢ 
Plain, above 3 inch. 45¢ 
Plain, — _ oe 
ain, 44 inch...... ‘ 
Plain, S16 inch gabe ees . 81.00 
Plain, * I, nu viesonee chnsccgnsv se Qaeety cb cddebatneel 50 
Fancy Tubing, Brass, to No. 20, inclusive....... 43¢ # D 
Bronze Tubing, 3¢ # D more than Brass 
OO GNU ans cocccccssvcncetecsacteset 30@ ..% 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
iBrown & Sharpe Standard Gauge ) 
Common High Brass; in. | in. | in. {in,|in,|in.!in.|in. 
Wider than 2 10 | 12 | 14) 16) 18, 20] 28 
and including 10 12 | 14 | bs 18) 20) 22| 24 
~— = ~|— i — |—|- 
To No. 20, inclusive...|.21 22 |.23 |.25/.27/.29|.31|.83 
Bos. 21, 22, 23 and 24.|'22 (23 Bixler a2 = 34 
os. 25 and 26......... 22g 234g - 27 $1). 
Nos. 27 and 28......... 3s 24 = |.25 28) $0) 2) 34| 30 
‘ } ' 











| 1 
Common High Brass:| in. | in. | in. lin.| in.! in.| in in. 
Wider than | 24 |} 26 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 36 38 


and including —{ 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 36 | 38 | 40 
mena teeinens ate —_| —|— —_—| es 
To No. 20, inclusive. . 36 .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 65 
Nos, 21, 22, 23 and 24|-37 |:40 |:43 |'47 |[51 |'56 [61 ‘63 
Nos. 25 and TR nis acagle 38 41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.68 (71 


Nos. 27 and 28.......1); 30 |42 [45 [49 |.53 |.58 |.65 °75 


} 














" Discount from List 10 % to 25 &. 
Brass and Copper Wire— 
List January 17, 1884. 


Soft 
Numbered by Stubs’ "Tare spring 


gauge. high 
brass, | Dass. 


Low Cop- 
brass. | ber. 


| 
| 


—|— 
| 
0.2 $0.26 -. ze 








a Nos. to No, 16, inelu- 


SRE R ae $0.22 
No. 17 and No, 18 . = 23 -25 027 
No. 19 and No, 20.. a -26 -28 a 
No. 21, or 0,032 tinier 25 27 -29 :33 











~ Discount 10 % to 25 #.. 
Fine Numbers. 











} | 
| 1S ring ‘ 
Numbered by London Low | Cop 
gauge. | Brass. | —— | brass. | per. 
$0.30 | $0.34 
| 82 36 
| ,o4 38 
36 40 
39 43 
42 46 
46 51 
49 54 
52 .62 
55 | .67 
.59 .73 
.63 82 
68 05 
.74 1,30 
.80 1.50 
1,04 1.70 
1.34 2.00 
2.00 3.26 
2.60 5.75 





Spase Wi Wire. 2¢% D advance. 
Copper Beit and Hose Rivets and 
Burrs— 


Z 
Cc 
Soo~ee 





0046 5% discount. 


Tobin Bronze—Rods. 
Drawn Rods for Bolts, Forgings, &c. 
14 to 334 inches inclusive............. ssseceseseee 17 
Over 34¢ to 5 inches inclusive.................... 1 


¥ 
? 
Piston Rods, Finished True, Smooth and Straight. 
to 344 inches inclusive.... ......... oe vecvcscves 18 , 


Speliter— 
Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 # 100 b. 
Ck cs ois « Shabeenc caccasieccusece 54et 
ee RR err Cortrer ee ty Bige 


Duty : Sheet, 244¢ # B. 

3. ear ‘ 

OE Dis ccisicwn cecnins dcdadicd! .pcbh ties eeotene That 
Lead— 


Duty : Pig, $2 ® ty Old Lead, 2¢ @ b, Pipe 
and Sheets, Zot PD 


ce SS Ree Ter Tere 4he¢ 
ir stnasuesth.. sede sahen Cesmane wise tie dae’ Games 5¢ 
Pipe, subject to discount 20%......... ....... 


Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to discount 20%... ..1 
Block Tin am subject to discount 20%..... 


Sheet, subject to discount 204........... aswete 
Old in exchange, 34¢ ®# Db. 
Solder— 
hg i* (Guaranteed)............... ines @ 15¢ 


Plocs'ce sckded’ tndiakel Wy pees Beek 
vary according to composition. 









Antimony— 

GOOMIOM 0. 0c. ccccce sivcsceseds essences BD 12K¢ 
SE eres ye ee ee eer a 
Aluminum— 

Prices per Ton. 

Duty: 15¢ ¥ bb. 

I IEIOL s oF 0uk oe e00ed. cece veoeces D .75 
a CONG cic decide!” -enacevisave BD 65 
Old Metais— 

7 o ennacinipennsseatepanetsates e310 ¢ 
Op) . 

Light and PRinned Copper bBo ¢ 
Heavy Brass............... ¥D7¢ 
Light Brass..... 2s 6 ¢ 
eae -o-osoeoo">s EB ane 

Eiiadihini ken schp ikpancudupshasgeeshaleaieal #>D ¢ 
I sh hid death 6 canctecmassseiakunenstl Spi ¢ 
No Sees cieednwas teenaencnendselianilan ) ¢ 
eee 7 snceapagesss>snens < oon uy 
preve Teste Berap....... ¥ grosston 7.00 
Burnt tron . on Ceaiceut™ ¥grosston 500 





